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“With practicaily half the 
Negro children of the South 
out of school all the time, 
this National Association of 
Teachers and the State As- 
sociations of the States most 
affected are confronted with 
a problem of the first mag- 
nitude and the utmost im- 
portance, and the study and 
solution of this problem 
should constitute one of the 
chief aims of members of 
these groups.” 

Leo M. Favrot. 


The Conference 
Theme: 

The Needs of the Negro” 

Child 























ANNUAL MEETING OF THE N. A. T. C. 8., CHARLESTON, WEST 
VIRGINIA, JULY 24, 25, 26, 27, 1928 
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GREGG SHORTHAND 
WINS AGAIN 


In the National Shorthand Reporters’ Asso- 
ciation Speed Contest, held in San Antonio, 
Texas, on August 16, Mr. Martin J. Dupraw 
won permanent possession of the World’s 
Championship Trophy, by winning the contest 
for the third successive time. 


Tabulation of Results 


Errors at Errors at Errors at 
220 Words 260 Words 280 Words 
a Minute a Minute a Minute 
Martin J. Dupraw...... 7 46 12 
Charles Lee Swem.... 20 ia: 10 
Nathan Behrin ............. 34 Rise 22 


*Did not qualify on this test. 


Six of the last seven World’s Championship 
Contests have been won by writers of Gregg 
Shorthand, 


For Speed—Accuracy—Simplicity—Gregg 
leads the world. 
THE GREGG PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


Chicago Boston 
Toronto London 


New York San Francisco 
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Up-to-date in its equipment. High stan- 
dards of scholarship. Thoroughly Chris- 
tian in its ideals. 


Departments 
Theological Seminary, College of Arts 
and Science, offering special courses 
in Education, Social Service, Music, 
Business Administration, Journalism 
and Physical Training. 


| : ~ Talladega, ‘Alabama 

: Fifty-sixth Year 

; F. A. SUMNER, President 

Six hundred students, 45 teachers, 800 

“4 acres. 30 buildings, electric lights, 

-.4 Steam heat. Beautiful. and healthful 
iq location in the ‘foothills of the Blue 
—« Ridge. An ideal place for young men 

e and women. 

: For further information, Address— 
Fy 4 <! THE REGISTRAR. 
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KNOXVILLE COLLEGE 


MA at hs Ping St 


Knoxville, Tennessee 


ceoat | 


Peco a CR SNES 


Standard college, normal, and high | 
school courses. 
Distinct department and extensive 
courses in education. 
Full credit given by State Depart: 
ment of Education for Teachers’ Cel : 
tificates. ( 
Students may pepicter. the first ten 
days of any quarter. BY 


Expenses reasonable. 


write: 


Knoxville College 
Knoxville, Tennessee 
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i Atlanta School of 
Social Work 


(Established 1920) 
(Incorporated 1924) es 


Trains. students for profesciotats soc ia 
work in the South. : 
Courses offered in: Social Case Work: 


Human Behavior; Community Organi 
zation; Social Research. 


Field Work with Social Agencies. 
- For further information address: 


The Director, 


Atlanta School of Social Work 
193 Auburn Ave: Atlanta, 
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YOUR BULLETIN 


The Bulletin’s desire is to give you what YOU want. Do you get it? If not, tell 
us about it. Tear out this page along the perforated line and mail to us. 
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To the Editor, The Bulletin, 
Box 316, Tuskegee Institute, Ala. 


I like (or dislike) the following articles because... 
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BETHUNE-COOKMAN COLLEGE 


(Formerly The Daytona Normal and Industrial Institute) 


| DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA 
Located in the Beautiful Halifax Country on the East Coast of Florida. 


An Institution Where Opportunity is Afforded for the Highest 
and Best in Education. Offering Courses in | 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Normal Training School for Teachers 
College Preparatory 


Special Work Offered in Commerce, Music, Domestic Science and Art, 
Agriculture and Carpentry 


Athletics Encouraged for Boys and Girls 
Dormitory Facilities Unsurpassed 


For Information, Write to 


Mary McLeod Bethune, President 
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Are the Roman legions still marching on? 
GRAY AND JENKIN’S LATIN 
FOR TODAY 


is the answer. The triumphant coast to coast adoptions of: 
this new first-year Latin book testify to the victories 
gained by the present-day representatives of the legions,— 

the language and culture of Rome. 
The book embodies the recommendations of the Report of 
the Classical Investigation. 

Latin vocabulary, inflections, and syntax are developed in 
connected Latin. 

An unusual historical and cultural background is obtained 
through the selection of stirring prose narratives and vivid 
pictures. 

The second-year book continuing the distinctive features of 
<< the first will be ready i in the. Spring. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago 
Dallas : Columbus 
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a3 ‘TAKING THOUGHT FOR TOMORROW 







*“W. A. Robinson 


I can think of no greater honor or privilege that 
can come to one of us within the ranks of the Negro 
- teaching profession than to be chosen to serve for 
a year in the office of the president of this great As- 
~ sociation. The past year has been for. me a year 
full to overflowing with work because I have per- 
_ force added to the duties of my work in North Caro- 
lina the happiness of serving as your president. But 
it has been for me a year overflowing with as rich 
B experiences as any school man or woman may hope 
- for. There is to me no more definite evidence of the 
esteem which our National Association is winning 
_ from the teachers it exists to serve than the fact 
that during the past year its president has been 




















W. A. ROBINSON 
North Carolina, President N. A. T. 
C. S. 1926-27, Chairman Exec- 
utive Board, Associate Editor 
of The Bulletin 


‘ited to address organizations of teachers in nine 
tes and actually has had the pleasure of visiting 


lave made among the craft; splendid, courageous 
en and women who have been with the profession 
_ through its most trying days and have taken their 
_ greatest joy in seeing boys and girls become men 
“an 1 women; and fine, determined young people of a 
rer generation of Negro teachers who have 
t hopes and aspirations for their chosen profes- 
‘These people have greeted me and accepted 
brother in the great fellowship and have open- 


ed their homes and their schools and their hearts to 
me, 


As a good craftsman, I trust I have been a part of 
their joys and of their sorrows, of their discourage- 
ments and of their hopes. What rarer privilege can 
come to one of us than to know the noble people 
who, in spite of conditions, are making the Negro 
teaching profession to be esteemed and respected 
by those who know it. Nothing could make a Negro 
teacher more proud of his associates and more de- 
termined that these people shall have the opportuni- 
ty to be in every way the kind of workmen they de- 
sire to be. 


These visits for the most part have been made into 
the very heart of the lower South and have given 
to me first hand a wider knowledge, of the educa- 
tional conditions for Negroes than many of us can 
possibly have. I have had the opportunity of talking 
to state and local educational authorities as well as 
with the teachers and principals. I am sure that ed- 
ucational conditions for Negroes in these states are 
gradually improving. Everyone can quote figures to 
show that this is true and we must always bear this 
fact in mind when we are looking square and un- 
flinchingly into the face of ugly facts. .However, my 
visits this year have made me feel that I never be- 
fore realized the true condition of affairs and have 
brought me to feel that there are many like myself 
who have never dreamed that the actual conditions 
are as bad as they really are. 


Can you imagine my dismay in hearing a member 
of the Department of Education in Alabama say 
that there are Negro teachers in that State who are 
still being paid as little as $15 per month for as 
short a term as two:months? It was in Alabama 
also where I saw an array of figures prepared for 
the information of the teachers assembled and show- 
ing that for 21 counties in the State with 750 schools, 
many of these Negro schools had only two and three 
months; only one third of the 21 counties studied 
supported an average term of at least five months 
while the average public school term in the entire 
21 counties was only 4.1 months. 


In the State of Florida, the State Superintendent 
of Schools speaking to the Negro teachers assembled 
greatly deplored the fact that last year 20 thousand 
Negro children had less than four months of school- 
ing. While in the State of Mississippi, I heard the 
almost unbelievable statement from a member of 
the State department addressing the teachers that 
last year two hundred thousand Negro children fail- 
ed to knock at the school door at all. 

During the year I understand that there was 
published in one of the Montgomery papers a state- 
ment of school expenditures in Montgomery county, 
Ala. As I remember the statement, there were 
something like 25 thousand dollars spent on the en- 
tire Negro school system while about thirty thousand 
dollars were spent on the transportation alone of the 
white children in the county. I had already been 
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previously told by a white school man in my own 
state that Montgomery County, Ala. had the finest 
consolidation of rural white schools of any rural 
county in America. Its superintendent has been in- 
vited on occasions to relate how he has achieved this 
splendid progress in his white school system. This 
white person from North Carolina who visited this 
wonderful system of schools reports that it is pos- 
sible because the county spends $85 dollars per capi- 
ta on every white child and $5 per capita on every 
colored child. What can be the moral outcomes of 
education purchased for white children at such a 
price? 


Fortunately during this year several studies of- 


the Negro educational situation have been made and 
we have more consolidated information than for- 
merly on these matters. 
eral Field Agent for the Rosenwald Fund, has com- 
piled a number of most valuable figures. He shows 
for instance that in 14 of the southern states there 
is an average enrollment of 48 children per Negro 
teacher. In five of these 14 states the average en- 
rollment per teacher is above fifty, while in only 
three is it below 40. Can we have any hope that the 
average Negro teacher attempting to care for so 
many children can do much more than keep her room 
in some degree of order? 


Mr. Smith further shows that in these fourteen 
states 63.8% of the schools for Negro children for 
1925-26 are one teacher schools while 90% are less 
than four teacher schools. Has consolidation come 
to the Negro schools in the South? Can a race of 
people be educated in these 64% of one-teacher 
schools? Listen to a definition of the one-teacher 
white school sent out by the State Department of 
Education of North Carolina: A little school on a 
little land where a little teacher at a little salary 
for a little while teaches little children little things. 
Can we imagine that the one-teacher Negro schools 
rise above this apt description? 


I might hesitate here to mention the matter of 
salary as it might well come at another point in this 
discussion but a teachers’ salary schedule, we are 
told, does not measure what a state or community 
thinks of its teachers. The teachers’ salary schedule 
is rather a measure of the value that the State or 
community puts upon its children. If it feels that 
its children are worth educating, that the intelli- 


gence of the boys and girls is worth investing in, 


it will set a salary schedule that will insure for these 
boys and girls association with a high type of indi- 
vidual who can give them worthwhile instruction and 
can at the same time give them the kind of inspira- 
tion and ambition that can be secured only from as- 
sociation with the highest type of person. 

The Bulletin of our Association in its January 
number on Negro Teachers’ salaries is responsible 
for some startling information but none more start- 
ling than this from South Carolina, that the average 


salary for Negro men teachers in that state is only | 


Mr. S. L. Smith, the Gen- © 


_ lives, ideals and ambitions of the es: of ye 


find for 12 1-2 millions of Negro people in 16. st 
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$347 per year. Does this mean that for the averag 
Negro man.teacher in that state teaching is a si 
issue or does it mean that a splendid, neatly dress 
well trained, ambitious Negro man in South Ca 
lina can maintain a high standard of living on $34 
per year? The fact that the average salary for 
white men teachers in South Carolina is nearly fi 
times as much rather makes me doubt that life. 
that state is so simple, Either the Negro teache 
gets other income and devotes most of his time to 
ward developing these other sources of income and_ 
little to his teaching or he perforce does not mainta 
as high a standard of living as a teacher shou 
Let us hope that he goes*to summer school, buys 
clothes, has his laundry done, maintains his home — 
and his place in the community out of other fun . 
than those he receives for teaching; otherwise we 
must wonder what manner of man is influencing th 


children in that state. 


When it comes to state accredited high schicle the. 
situation viewed factually is also not so bright. W 





only 204 State accredited high schools, with a 
tinct tendency toward separate standards for w 
and colored schools. It is no consolation to me per 
sonally that 49 of these schools or about a fourt 
them are in my own State. It is encoun eat 


Alabama aril? South Carolina with none, Flori 
with two and Louisiana with four can take but sm: 
comfort from the forty-nine in North Carolin 
What of the present generation of boys and girl 
who are growing up without this American sine quo _ 
non of democratic education but who in 10 or 1 
years must function in adult life with all the obliga 
tions and responsibilities which that means? 


Those who would encourage us by telling us tha 
great sums are being spent on Negro Education i 
the South must not overlook the fact that these ex 
penditures are representing yearly a smaller and 
smaller per cent of the entire amount expended for - 
education by these States. Real education that pl 
pares a boy to be a man in these days is costly a 
as the educational expenditures in the South so 
the expenditures for Negro schools peo -rela- 
uyoy smaller gue smaller, 


stop with these figures for I have not i far te 
hausted the unfavorable information. This question 
has constantly arisen as I have spoken to the various — 

groups of teachers. I have had to wonder how 
tain things should be said so as not to offend the 
white school authorities and endanger even the ‘ 
uation as it is. I have been told on more th 
Cecasiea to remember that our combined A 











ead in a safer position. 
_ On the other hand I have been accused of over- 


Be bout us. On that score I must plead guilty of not 
> bringing as many such facts as I might to light. I 



















‘rollments are many times what they were ten years 
That our State institutions are poe uainey to 


ae you ehreet the dark and dismal part of the 
ire which is by far the larger part. I have felt 
ei me of us must be forever attacking a dan- 


ers, and other things necessary to real educa- 
while we take no thought for the morrow? Or 
-we bring the combined thought of this Associa- 
‘and of. all the growing State Associations to 
ear upon these conditions confidently believing that 
r combined efforts will be increasingly fruitful of 
~ good results? Whatever is done.must be done by and 
: through. successful organization. If we had the bal- 
lot and if having it we could vote our troubles all 
ray we would do so. We must fight everywhere 
the ballot, for it is the symbol of freedom and is 
‘en effective in both offensive and defensive war- 
re with evil social forces but let us while we fight 
r our full share in governmental affairs remember 
hat even white America has been unable to vote it- 


we < — 


re free of unhappy ‘social conditions and clever 


If we could move away from our beloved South- 
land and leave our educational and other ills behind 
us we would regretfully but surely fold our tents 
and quietly steal away. We are finding out only too 
surely that these difficulties are apparently a part 
of the baggage that we carry from place to place. 
How many of us know that even in one of our west- 
ern states where we all hoped and believed that 
human rights were strongly intrenched the legisla- 
ture just convened has enacted a law calling for a 
separate school to be established wherever there are 
as many as twenty-five Negro children of school 
age? Surely all of us know of the increasing de- 
mand for separate schcols throughout the North and 
East. Can we come to any other conclusion except 
that we must decide to work out our salvation some- 
how here in the South where the great mass of us 
must remain forever, and that we must do it now, 
knowing that we have not the strength of the full 
free use of the ballot to help us? Let us take great 
consolation in the fact that the historical as well as 
the present disabilities under which the Negro peo- 
ple labor are the results of attitudes and, Thank 
God! attitudes can be changed. We all believe in the 
power of conversion but we have not in this instance, 
at least, made any very serious attempt to organize 
our evangelizing forces and convert the New South 
to a belief in the worthwhileness of investing money, 









_real money in Negro intelligence. 


The South has advanced from the day when it be- 
lieved the Negro could not learn. It is about to pass 
through the period of believing that. learning spoils 
the Negro for useful citizenship. It is passing 
very slowly into a new day when it argues that edu- 
cation makes the Negro a more stable social element, 
more law abiding, more healthy, more industrious, a 
larger consumer and a more consistent producer. In- 
deed, there is a small but determined group of real 
southern men, sons and grandsons of the confeder- 
acy, trained in the science of Education who are 
brave enough to argue that it is not only a danger- 
ous public policy to forbid adequate educational op- 
portunities to the masses of the Negro people but 
that such an educational policy is unjust and un- 
christian and unworthy of a powerful majority 
charged with the duty and responsibilty of demo- 
cratic government. They wish to save their south- 
land from the heavy price it must inevitably pay for 
the abasement of democratic ideals. It is our duty 
to give organized and determined assistance to this 
group of southern white educators who are battling 
with desperation against almost overpowering forces 
that these new ideas may be brought into court. We 
cannot value too greatly the influence of these scat- 
tered forces and together let us determine that one 
day we and they shall win. 


The white State associations and the N. E. A. 
have proved conclusively to us that there is power 
in combined effort at changing attitudes. There are 
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few who would argue that the almost mirculous 
changes that have come in public educational thought 
in the last dozen years have not come as the result of 
a combined and determined assault upon the popular 
imagination by organized educational forces through- 
out America. The public now is willing to pay 
white teachers what you and I would call fabulous 
salaries but what in reality are merely commensu- 
rate with the incomes from other respectable pro- 
fessions and sufficient to insure that white children 
shall adventure through their school experience with 
persons worthy of their association and skilled in 
the science of Education. This new attitude toward 
teachers has made it possible for two-year normal 
schools to become four-year teachers colleges as the 
point of diminishing returns moves rapidly up the 
scale of professional preparation for the teachers’ 
work. ; 


Not only has school architecture become a science 
but the public has been persuaded that its children 
must be taught as much by the beauty of the sur- 
roundings in which they learn as by the teachers 
who teach them. Throughout the entire country the 
States in the last dozen years have raised the legal 
status of teaching and of education generally. 
Legislatures have made more laws on education 
in the last ten years probably than in all the years 
previously. Certification requirements have been set 
up, safeguarding the profession of teaching. Terms 
have been lengthened, compulsory education laws en- 
acted that really admit of enforcement, and so the 
story of achievement goes. 


The extent to which the white teachers of Amer- 
ica give credit to the N. E. A. for a large part in 
this achievement may be gathered from the fact 
that ten years ago the membership of the N. BE. A. 
was only 10 thousand while today it is more nearly 
a quarter of a million. Its life membership is $100 
and even classroom teachers are not only willing to 
enlist for life in this powerful organization but the 
records show that they are able to do so in surpris- 
ing numbers. 


The job of Negro teacher organizations is defi-- 


nitely and plainly before them. They are charged 
with the duty and obligation of making these 
achievements of the white organizations effective in 
Negro education by converting American publie 
opinion to a consuming belief in the possibility of 


education to make the Negro a definite and valua-- 


ble asset in American life. 


May I interpolate here to tell you that a few weeks 
ago I was reading an Associated Press release on 
Crime in American Cities. Southern cities were 
distressingly high in the rate of murders per hun- 


dred thousand population, and in many instances 


The legend ac- 
companying these interesting figures explained that. 


these rates were on the increase. 


wherever there was a large Negro population crime 


figures were high. Have you not seen this same 
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barely makes us literate. We must disarm 
of the South for the educated Negro and t 


to the uneducated Negro. We must change 
at crime and disease and viciousness into e 
for education as a cure for these social ills 
the Negro is now too easy a prey. 


ie: 


azine or organization aS the sobs more. “thorop 
than we, ourselves, can do it? 7 


ered in N ae Tenn., in a meeting. 


(Continued in November issue) 
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and gladly turned aside from other duties 
WEE Mr. Lee to different schools, intervie 
Lee frequently exclaims: “Had it not, beer 
I Bese would have turned back.’ 15 


Hale should be its president. He is . well al 
stand at. the helm and take a retrospective 
He is well able to see how far the Associ 
climbed its upward path and to lead eff 
the constructive program made at the : 
session this year in Npehaals: 





25th aniversary year the greatest in: s | 
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W. J. HALE 
President Agricultural and Industrial State College, 
Nashville, Tennessee; 
President N. A. T. C. S. 1927-1928 





To the Members, Friends, 
Co-operative Agencies 
of the National Asso- 
ciation of Teachers in 
Colored Schools: 


We are standing on the 
Acropolis—y onder _ lies 
Rome. 


The Nashville meeting 
was a concrete example 
of what can be done in 
the way of surmounting 
difficulties and turning 
oppositions and discour- 
agements in educational 
programs into assets and 
stepping stones to suc- 
cess. We have climbed 
the Alps cf doubt and 
pettiness and stand face 
to face with bigger and 
greater tasks. 


The organization must 
be cleared of debt. It 
must function on a busi- 
ness-like. basis with the 
maximum of economy and 
efficiency. The services 
of the administrators and 
educational experts within 
our group need to be put 
into active use in carry- 
ing forward cur program 
on a high celass_ basis 
financially, educationally 
and constructively. 

The program as_ out- 
lined at the Nashville 
meeting and by the Trus- 
tee Board should receive 
the thoughtful considera- 
tion and whole hearted 
support of the entire 
membership. 


Especial attention needs to be given the Self-Denial Week project which was approved in the 


1927 meeting. 


It shall be my purpose to express appreciation for your confidence in choosing me as leader of 


1927-28 by deeds rather than by words. 


Yours for service, 
W. J. HALE, President. 
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M. N. WORK 


Alabama, Secretary Trustee Board, 
Chairman Committee Teachers 
Salaries and Tenure of 
Teachers 








N. B. YOUNG 


Missouri, Ex-President N. A. T. C. 
S., Chairman Trustee Board 









Louisiana, 1st Wien 
sociate Editor of The. Bulletin 








SOME EXPLANATIONS ON THE HIGH SCHOOL 
STUDY FOR 1925-26 


The article in the June-July number of the Bulle- 
tin on the four year State Accredited high schools 
appears to have been very widely read and in some 
cases not understood. It is needless to say that in 
many cases it has not met with entire agreement. 


This statement is being made to explain a little 


more fully the conditions of the study and also to 
clarify some of the statements made under the va- 
rious states. 

In the first place the study is for 1925-26 and not 
for 1926-27. Some of the States have made progress 
for 1926-27 which would materially change the im- 
plications in the statements even though the figures 
might not be greatly changed. As a matter of fact 


the statement should appear earlier in the year and ° 
uy; 


would but for the difficulty in some instances in 
getting reples to questionnaires. 
stance, the 1926-27 report will show that much more 
attention has been given to Negro high schools than 


ever before and that the high schools are showing 


the results of this added interest. 
In the second place the report is on State Accredit- 


ed four year high schools and the information as - 


given comes officially from the State High School 
officer. The report is not therefore an attempt to 
measure the high schools on the part of the person 
making the study but merely an accurate compila- 
tion of data furnished by the States with some sin- 
cere comment which admittedly may miss the mark. 
In other words, whatever names of schools are fur- 
nished by the State high school accrediting officer 
these names are published as sent. If, then, there 
are schools that should be included in certain state 
reports and are not so included, such schools should 
attempt to find out from the State inspectorial offi- 
cer why they were omitted from the questionnaire. 


“as, indeed, has some splendid bundings ae its : 


In Texas, for: in- 













State. Sey iae 


Taking Texas again as an ex cample, it is “genera 
understood in some quarters and the nae : 


formation has not tech verified by. the ag 


the fact that fiasted er since 1924- 25 made as 
standards for Negro’ high schools that are 


ditions may be presented. 


W. A. one 
State Supervisor Negro High Schools, — 
Raleigh, N. 
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W. W. SANDERS 





JOHN C. WRIGHT 


Alabama, Chairman College Sec- 
ion, Member Executive Com- 
mittee, Associate Editor The 

Bulletin 


tion; 





Ex-President of the National Associa- 
member of the Board of Trustees 
and the Executive Committee. 
of the general committee having charge of 
arrangements for the Twenty-fifth Annual 
Meeting of the N. A. T. C. S. at Charles- 








W. T. HOLMES 


Chairman 


Mississippi, Member Executive 
Committee 


ton, West Virginia, July, 1928. 





ATTENDING TEACHER’S MEETING—PROFIT 
OR LOSS? 
ais John C. Wright 
What should a teacher expect in return for at- 
- tendance upon an annual meeting of the National 
= Association of Teachers in Colored Schools? For 
- most of them that attend it is a sacrifice of time 
and money which they can scarcely afford. Have 
they really made an investment that will yield a 
satisfying and appreciable return farther down the 
road? The officers and leaders of the Association 
% have a deeper and more serious obligation to the 
“ teacher in the ranks than they realize when they are 
z _arranging the program and bidding for support and 
- attendance in large numbers at the annual meetings. 
2 -Now what could be considered a return that would 
be appreciable and satisfying upon the investment 
of time and money that the average teacher makes in 
~ attending one of the annual meetings of the N. A. T. 
—¢. S.? 

First, information. “Teaching is a great organ- 
~ ized undertaking,” says the Chicago Journal, “car- 
: ried on by an immense army of inexperienced ry 
The younger ones need to gain a sense of the im- 
_ pressive bigness of the venture. The older ones 
need to be revived by the consciousness of new meth- 
ods and theories. Only the genius can keep up his 
enthusiasm without the aid of stimulants; and the 
if teachers convention is a healthy stimulant.” The 
: peer. of the N.. A. T. C. S. in devoting a larger 
7 _ portion of the program to the reports of special 
studies and investigations; the lengthening of the 
periods for sectional meetings; the discouragement 
i mere wind-jambing in the platform addresses, is 
an evidence of its purpose to meet this first demand 
of the teachers whose support it is soliciting 

Second, increased respect for the profession of 
teaching. Low salaries; uncertain tenure of po- 
sition; meagre equipment and facilities for. efficient 
work; low estimate placed upon character, ability 
and experience in making promotions and filling 
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important positions; the littleness, lack of prepared- 
ness and the paternal autocracy of small men filling 
big education positions in return for small political 
favors performed at tremendous price:—these and 
many other objectional features of teaching as a 
life’s calling have caused many teachers to have little 
respect for their own profession. The N. A. T. C.S. 
brings together annually an array of men who have 
consecrated themselves and their talent to the high 
calling of education. They represent, for the most 
part, in their personalities and achievement a fair 
example of success as measured by American spirit- 
ual and material standards. To see them, to hear 
them, and study them at close range is to have one’s 
confidence in and love for teaching as a life’s call- 
ing strengthened and deepened. 





J. R. E. LEE 
Florida, Founder of the N. A. T.C. 


S., First President, Member of 
Executive Committee 









MRS. M. A. NANCE RINGGOLD 


Louisiana, Member Executive Com- 
mittee, Registrar 


W. H. HOLLOWAY 


North Carolina, Fourth Vice-Presi- 
dent 








REPORT OF THE NEW JERSEY ORGANIZA- 
TION OF TEACHERS OF COLORED 
CHILDREN—1926-1927 


In addition to the annual bulletin which has been 
published by the New Jersey Teachers’ Organization, 
a new Quarterly Bulletin made its appearance this 
year to the gratification of colored teachers all over 
the state. The new issue provides space for the 
lighter news of schools and school teacher which has 
no place in a formal annual report, and which yet 
means so much in establishing close relationships 
between the teachers of different schools and cities. 
Principal T. Montgomery Gregory, as chairman of 
the publicity committee, is editor of the quarterly 
as well as the annual bulletin. Also by way of fur- 
thering close acquaintances between teachers of dif- 
ferent cities, there has been initiated a movement 
for athletic contests between teacher teams. Atlan- 
tie City and Bordentown started the ball rolling by 
putting on home and home contests in basketball and 
tennis, with both men and women putting teams into 
action. Debates between centers, joint teacher meet- 
ings, and reciprocal dramatic entertainments ‘are 
planned for the coming year. 


The southern part of the State has been reached 
in definite fashion by the Organization for the first 
time. A new center, known as the Wildwood Center, 
and composed of the teachers of Wildwood, Cape 


May, West Cape May, and Whitesboro, has been or- 


ganized with Miss Maude Adams as president, This 
center, while small in number of teachers enrolled 
has shown great enthusiasm for the Study Center 


idea, and ‘the Organization expects great things 
from it. 


A masterly. address was given to the teachers of 
the Organization at its 1926 meeting by Professor 
Howard Long of Washington, D. C. on the subject 
of Intelligence Testing. Professor Long is assistant 
superintendent in charge of research in the Capital 
City, and his address was remarkable for the lucidity 


with which the speaker presented his facts, the 





viet which a school board hess t x 
school children school facilities ¢ 
white children. 


Crow” the pupils. 
the task of the organization in ae 








H. A. HUNT) ieee 


Georgia, Member Executive Com-— 
mittee, Chairman Betas: +5 
- Committee aS 
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_ SOME GUIDING PRINCIPLES IN TEACHER- 
Set TRAINING 


Wm. thoy Aery, Director, School of Educa- 
tion, Hampton Institute 





Since teachers usually teach as they themselves 
- have been taught, rather than as they have been 
_ taught to teach, it is important that, in every teach- 
-_er- training institution or department or course, 
_ every lesson should be presented with reference (1) 
to the commonly accepted laws of learning, and (2) 
_ to worth-while aims or objectives. 

Progress in education will be fast or slow (1) as 
_ basic studies of the elementary school are well or ill 
_ taught, (2) as they are presented by efficient or 
- makeshift teachers, and (3) as they are dignified 
_ through public respect or slighted through indiffer- 
ence. 

_ Boys and girls should be taught how to read with 
a good degree of comprehension and at a corres- 









4 Therefore, the problems of materials and methods 
‘in reading should be carefully studied by teachers at 
all levels. 


on 


3 Since good scores in the intelligence and achieve- 
ment tests go hand in hand with good school oppor- 
be tunities and good home surroundings, whereas poor 
‘scores correlate with poor school facilities and poor 
: social environment, it is the business of teacher- 
_ training institutions to enrich the cultural life of 
_ their students by creating a thirst for knowledge 
E and then supplying the instrument for opening the 
_ way to books. 
12 Modern educators, through the parent-teacher as- 
- sociations and other associations of school patrons, 
are looking to parents in the home for a better un- 
_ derstanding of the needs and possibilities of the pre- 
_ school child. Prospective teachers will need to know 
more than they have known about the physical, 
nental, economic, and social make-up of young chil- 
dren. More emphasis must be placed on what used 
‘ 0 be called child study. 


Within the school the prospective eachers will 
5 ‘need to learn how to make physical, mental, habit, 
and achievement examinations, in order to bring to 
every pupil the right kind of individual treatment 

that is needed. This will call for a fuller knowledge 
a4 physical and mental hygiene and a wider ac- 
- quaintance with the essentials of educational tests 
a and measurements. 


~The customary time devoted to preparation for 
_ work im grades one through six, seven, or eight, is 
two years beyond the satisfactory completion of a 
standard four-year high-school course. 
Pei? ‘Four years is usually assigned as a training-per- 
a iod for those who plan to teach secondary pupils. 
4 ‘Tt should be kept clearly in mind, however, that 
- good puslity, and thoroughness, and vision, and wis- 
















-pondingly good rate, so that reading may hecome — 
_ for them an effective tool in all fields of school work. 


dom, are just as essential for success in teaching at 
one level as are these qualities at any other level. 

It simply happens that at present the demand for 
elementary teachers is so great that those with only 
two years of collegiate work may meet the ordinary 
state requirements. 


Educational aims and methods should be adapted 
to the needs of the groups that are to be served. As 
the needs change corresponding adaptations must be 
made to prepare men and women to meet the 
changed conditions. In short, find out through so- 
called job analysis what students are required to do 
in actual class-room work and then fit them for their 
tasks by giving them subject- matter and profession- 
al courses in the ratio of four to one or there- 
abouts. 


The main point is to insist that students know 
well themselves what they plan to try to teach others. 


Those who are selected to train prospective teach- 
ers should be men and women who have strong, 
Christian personalities, sound scholarship, not only 
in the field of their special work, but also far beyond 
that field, and a zeal to serve faithfully, whether the 
bystanders applaud or jeer. 


Through a well-planned, well-regulated program 
of class-room and recreational activities, rather than 
mere book-learning by itself, should students be 
trained to habits of mental discipline, industry, self- 
control, thrift, trustworthiness, ete., etc. 


Students should give ample evidence that they 
can teach in the field of their specialization before 
they are recommended for a degree or a diploma. 
Further, no student who is reported by any de- 
partment as deficient in spoken or written English 
should be recommended for a degree or a diploma. 


Good character, sound health, and an active inter- 
est in everyday problems should be taken seriously 
into consideration in passing judgment on candidates 
for entrance to, or graduation from, the teacher- 
training institution. 

Supervisors and administrators need to be ground- 
ed in a thorough mastery of subject matter and they 
should also be expert teachers—and women of pro- 
fessional training of a high order. They should 
work quietly and effectively with the heavily bur- 
dened class-room teachers and serve as leaders 
rather than as directors. 


The task of the teacher-training institutions is to 
educate men and women, liberally and professionally, 
so that they will actually know what they pretend 
to know and will actually be able to teach what 
they attempt to teach. Mastery of subject matter, 
while it comes first in importance, must be supple- 
mented by mastery of the fundamentals of good 
teaching technique, which, in turn, is based on a 
working knowledge of modern psychology—a com- 
plex, changing, fascinating field of study. 

Teacher training institutions, instead of turning 
loose on freshmen their most inexperienced teachers, 





l4 


will do well to assign some of their best-trained and 
most experienced teachers to work with the young- 
est students so that the incoming students may 
learn as soon as possible, under skilled direction, 
how to study and find themselves. 


Teacher-training courses require skillful super- 
vision so as to guard pupils against the evils of 
“spoon-feeding” as the lecture system is widely 
known. Nothing perhaps, militates against thor- 
oughness in class-room teaching so much as the 
presence of a poorly-equipped teacher or a well- 
eauipped teacher who ‘has growr. careles: in the 
riatter of making careful daily preparation for every 
lesson which he has to present. 

Through supervision high-school pupils should be 
protected against college graduates who attempt to 
teach fourteen-year old boys and girls what they 
learned in the senior year at college. 

Teachers should know at what they are aiming, 
both in general and specifically in every lesson and 
in every series of lessons. Few things that are 
worth while just happen in the classroom. Lack of 
direction is the constitutional weakness of many 
teachers at all levels. 


Without a generous supply of modern books deal- , 


ing with education in its ramifications, a teacher- 
training institution is sadly handicapped. Books are 
tools and like tools they wear out, go out of date, 
get lost, and cost money, but they are most essen- 
tial. 

- All who are connected with teacher-training in- 
stitutions—administrative officers, supervisors, in- 
structors, pupils—should aim to keep professionally 
abreast of the times so that they may know the 
latest and best educational text-books, tests, experi- 
ments, methods, and discoveries. 

The class-room instruction in quality will be good 
or poor—rich or lacking in thoroughness—in propor- 
tion as the educational leadership of the ranking 
administrative officer is at top notch or low ebb. 


In general, those who go into high-school teaching, 
outside of the large cities, should be prepared to 
work in at least two fields. Hence, the system of 
electives should be arranged to provide this needed 
training. In practice young high school teachers 
have to teach “over the lot” or at least they often 
feel fully prepared to teach any subject that they 
have studied in college. 

The teacher-training institution aims to minister 
to the needs of the individual, first as learner and 
then as a prospective teacher. 

Without minimizing the value of all-round cultur- 
al training, the teacher-training institutions have 
to train men and women for somewhat specialized 
work. In some cases the State laws are such that 
the teacher preparation has to be rather closely 
specialized. 

The practice or demonstration school is the im- 
portant laboratory of every teacher-training insti- 
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tution. It deserves to receive adequate financial, 
administrative, and moral support, because there | 
teachers-in-training may be led, by a graduated, 
well-planned program of work, from the vagueness 
of mere book knowledge and finely-spun educational | 
theories to clear-cut, common-sense, action in hand- 
ling everyday teaching problems that are created 
by live boys and girls who are ready to be led into 
new experiences but are unwilling to be driven one 
iota. 


The present gap between the educational theory — 
taught in the teacher-training classes and the old- | 
fashioned, martinet type of administration so com- 
mon in practice or dernonstration schools should be 
bridged, as soon as possible, by those who know the 
principles of modern educational psychology and 
can apply them with sanity and persistence. P| 

Several differentiated programs follow and it. is 
hoped that they embody some of the guiding priu- 
ciples in teacher-training that have been outlined 1 in 
this study: 


a4 
~ 


= | 
Mey 


Two-Year Course for Primary Teachers : 
(Grades 1, 2, 3) 





First Year 








(The figures in the first column refer to the num- 7 
ber of class periods per week; those in the second > 
refer to the number of credits or quarter eure per 
quarter. ) 


Fall Quarter | oly oe 


CR 
Education—Introduction to Teaching... ARES oe | 
English—Grammar & Composition................ Ree tens | 
English—Introduction to Literature.......... Bi Sae8 a 
Industrial Arts—Drawing & Ind. Arts...2° a8 a 
Music—Public School © ieccccccccocinsssesennuece oo e lene 
Mathematics—Arithmetic cic. ccccccseecn 345 3 e 
Nature’ Study “iiss ee eee ioe | 
Physical Education .22- 3.02 ee 3 1.4 
220 .18 
Winter Quarter xs aa 

Hr. Cras 

Education—Educational Psychology. ......... Se 


English—Children’s Literature and Story 

telling’ 2 x nealio e ee 
English—Oral Reading & Phonics 
Geography—Home occ ccccsccsnmsssmesncesrnsectee 
Industrial Arts—Drawing & Ind, Arts 
Mathematics—Arithmetiec 
Music—Publie School 
Physical Education 



















Spring Quarter 


Industrial Arts—Drawing; Penmanship 





Methods err Rite rena Fo se a te 2 
_ Mathematics—Arithmetic (Materials and 
j Yeti a ea a ie a ER 3 
Wiusic-—Public® School ioe pe 2 
Beoysical Mducation: ieee 3 he 8 als 3 
BeenoleH yeiene sc i oe 3 
22, 
Second Year 
a Fall Quarter 
ducation—Classroom Management. ........ 3 
_Education—Tests & Measurements............. 2 
_English—Composition & Literature ....... 5 
Miigtory——United States... 4 
_ Industrial Arts—Drawing & Ind. Arts. 
(Materials and Methods) o.oo. 3 
eeisie—— Public School oo ee 2 
Be aicals WdgCation. fie ecea eee nl 4 
= Sen 23 
CBee Winter Quarter 7 
Education—Principles of Education... 5 
English—Composition & Literature.......... 3 
I nglish—Language (Materials and Meth- 
BQO) cesses, a A a Ee ere eee 2 
History—American History & Geography 
Materials & Methods)... Rash D 
ic--Primary (Materials and Methods) 3 
iwi e UL DVe giv CC) je rae ies et oe ee Z 
sical Education—Games and Play... 2 
tical Science—Community Civies.......... 3 
oe 
Spring Quarter 
: . iB 
ition—Supervised Observation and 
RCC Tes NCACIIN O tite, cos eee a Pang Se ateree 28 


Grade Teachers 
(Grades 4, 5, 6, 7) 
First Year 
Fall Quarter 


lish—Introduction to Literature.......... 3 


LL SR ER See ease reese 3 
istrial Arts—Drawing and Ind. Arts 2 


hematics—A rithmetic 3 
ic—Public School : : 2 
Ph sical PICA EONS seer ee 3 


en ae Hr. 
Education—Principles of Teaching.............. 3 
nglish—Reading (Materials & Methods) 3 
History— United States cee 3 


Cr: 


Lae ww w 


(CC Sl a) 


18 


em ot bo CO 


1% 


“1% 


18 


1% 
34 
% 
18 
Cr: 


18 


-Year Course for Intermediate and Grammar- 
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Winter Quarter 
Hret. Ort 
Education—Educational Psychology .......... 3 3 
English—Children’s Literature 000000000. 3 3 
English—Oral Reading & Phonicg................. 3 3 
(Cle OR DD Vem sited thc Mtr, ete wow, ce, Gel Oi 3 3 
Industrial Arts—Drawing & Ind. Arts..... 2 1 
Mathematics—Arithmetic oo... 3 a! 
Musie—Public School ccd cecenn 2 1 
Phvaicate Pducation —- 20 se ie eS 3 a 
Spring Quarter 22 18 
Education—Principles of Teaching................ 3 3 
English—Reading (Materials & Meth- 

Ofikay Mere l Liat onthe JON nen pS 3 3 
Hispery— -United States?...202 ee. 3 3 
Industrial Arts — Drawing & Penman- 

Siepmslethods ai 0s.20 1 eee gh ae 2 1 
Mathematics—Arithmetic (Materials & 

Wet Ode ere.c) = nat Rare ah eel Lt Dk 3 3 
Music—=Public’School. j22c use eS 2 1 
Physteal@iiducation ayes ose le 3 1 
Schoommetivyeiene: wee Sos oe Oe 3 3. 

Second Year 22 18 

Fall Quarter 
Education—Classroom Management ....... 3 3 
Education—Tests and Measuremente........... 2 2 
English—Composition and Literature... 5 5 
History==—Wnited States) ove s.cc etn 4 4 
Industrial Arts—Drawing and Ind. Arts 

(GViaverial st: GeuViethods)) nue wee be 3 1% 
M Goer i Ce SCHOGI ni sau ke note psenlcions vet 1 
Physi¢ateliducationi( 2a ee es 4 1% 

Winter Quarter 23 18 
Education—Principles of Education... 5 5 
English—Composition and Literature........ 3 3 
English-Language (Materials & Meth- 

CE ae Fae ea ee 2 z 
History—American History and Geog- 

raphy (Materials & Methods)................. 2 2 
Music—Grammar Grade (Materials & 

Bathe BBVA RA: eee eats Ss A el a 3 1% 
PHY SiC ae H IU CAGION ie brace noe er sent ns 2 34 
Physical Education—Games and Plav........ 2 3% 
Political Science—Community Civies............ 3 3 

22 18 









We will send you post id any school or college 
book upon receipt of the publishers’ list price (40% 
reduction if we havea secondhandcopy). We will 
open an account with School Boards, Schools and 
Teachers. Send us a trial order. Mention your 
official position. We will accept_any new or sec: 
ondhand school or college books, Dictionaries and 
Translations in exchange, or buy for cash if 
salable with us. * Send list for our offer. & 


BARNES & NOBLE, Inc., 
76 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 
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Spring Quarter 
Hr. Cr. 


Education—Supervised Observation and 
Practice-Teathin® © 22. jcc scgcc case 23 18 
23 18 


-Four-Year Course for High-School Teachers 


Freshman Year 
Fall Quarter 
Hr. Cr 


B101l0SV——BOtAI 2s eee ramet) 3 
Mducation=Surveys <3. 2 1 0 
English—Composition ~ s1222.2. oe 3 3 
English—Reading and Public Speaking ae 2 2 
EDS COs y= HI OC UN rece era eet ee 3 3 
Mathematics—College Algebra -...2....0W........ 3 3 
Physical: 8 ducation= 27sec ene eee 3 1 
MleCtivess = aes ee ee Saar ee 3 3 
23 18 
Winter Quarter ; 
Biology-—Zoologvy 2.2 Ai kph 5 3 
Education= Survey aigeee ee eS 1 0 
Enélish—Composition = 2 @--< ss 3 3 
English—Reading and Public Speaking... 2 2 
Hi story—Huropea ne yaa eee 3 3 
Mathematics—College Algebra 0.000000... 3 3 
Physicalehducationwees ses soe ak 3 1 
HL CCU VC Satria A ee pe ae eee 3 a 
23 18 

Spring Quarter 
Biology—Human Physiology -.......0000.0.... 5 3 
Education —Survey oinccetcseccccccccecccscccscnesssseeesenetesseeen 1 0 
Emglish—Composition o..ccccccccccceceeeeeeeee 3 3 
English—Reading & Public Speaking.......... 2 2 
History rope an ieee cececeeeeeseesenceesennnesetten 5 3 
Mathematics—Solid Geometry 0000000... 3 3 
Physicalawaucationm eee. ee het ee ae 8 1 
eG tive pte eee oe Pe ae ar ere ths 3 3 
Sophomore Year 23 18 

Fall Quarter 

Ghemistry ror PRY siess ste See 5 3 
Education—Introduction to Teaching... 3 3 
English—Composition and Literature... 3 3 
-History=— United “States 230 -. a2 = oe te 3 3 
Physical luducationse. ae et ey ee 33 1 
TAL ECtIVG tere Rhy Oe eee eee CA 3 3 
Winter Quarter 20 16 
Chemistry or Physics: £2323 3.505308 5 3 
Education—Educational Psychology ......... 3 3 
English—Composition and Literature... 3 3 
History—United States ccc 3 3 
Epysical sucucatigne ss. ee ee eee 3 3 
TET ECUREO = atiegthcs fuerte tar ee ae ee 3 3 
20 16 


_ Education—High-School Administration. 3 
_Education—Secondary Education 





pare Quarter | A fs 4 is ae 





Ghenistry or. Physies ks eee ‘5 3 
Education—Education Psychology Sofa AB 3 see 
English—Composition and Literature... Be co 
History——United, States eee Sie. eae. 
School Hyviehe eater = Se pee 3s 
Wle@tive )....c5:.ciietad ee cae ean eee ee ae 3 
Junior Year: aS 
. Fall Quarter z yi 
Education—Principles of High-Schoo! 24 
Teaching «212.5306 See epee ted 2 ; 
English—English Literature See Be Se aS 
Elective. i:...:e ee ee Se ouiete cg Oo 
15 
Winter Quarter 
Edueationaeeecondacy Education. ................ 3. : 8] ih 
English—English Literature... 3 oe 
Blective: 2.2: tee ae eee oS 
=Tps 


Spring Quarter 


Education—Supervised Observation and 
Practice-Teaching 


English—American Literature 0000000000000. eee 
Elective: -ic:4l 0,50 foe eee ene i) 


Senior Year 
Fall Quarter — 


Education—Supervised © Observation and 
Practice-Teaching 
Elective 





Winter Quarter 


Education—Supervised Observation and 
Practice-Teathing ut.4.ne0 eo to sie Ga ee 
Elective 2k pce cee ee ae 9 Sees 
be 
Spring Quarter . 
Education—School Supervision ................ 3 





or 


Elective 
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ses: SUGGESTED | CURRICULUM FOR A TWO-YEAR NORMAL (UNDIFFERENTIATED) | 
i Compiled by J. W. Seabrook, State Normal School, Fayetteville, N. C. 
: FIRST YEAR : SECOND YEAR 
3 a Total 
js 2 3 4 | 5 6 | Hrs. 
: Indus. Art Indus. Art. - *4 
Primary ; 2/|7Inter. 2 
‘Intro. to Ed. Psy.t Primary **Inter. Activ. 3] Practice Teach. Prin. of Ed 
Teaching 4|Child Study 5 | Activities 4|| Participation 2| { Class ie ee eee 
= | Management 3 | 
Eng. Funda- iting. Fundamen- Speech | Lang. Spelling Children’s Children’s Lit. 3] 21 
mentals ~ ~~ 3 tals 3 | Education 2} Reading 5 | Literature 3 
| Theme 1} Tieme 1 | 
~ : <= { Arithmetic 3 Arith. 3 6 
2 1 1 | 1 ies 
py sical sees ees Physical Physical. Ed. 1)| Phys. Ed. oe q 
Education : 1| Education © 1|/Health Ed. 3 |) (Games) 1 
Rural Science Rur. Sci. 1| Nature Study 10 
-|Biol. & San. 3| Biol. & Sanita’n 3| Gardening 4 | 
Contemporary | Contemporary Social Studies 3||Social Studies 3 |Rur. Life | 
. Civilization 2 | Civilization 2 | Problems 4| 14 
iNepro Hist. or 
|/Eduea. Tests 3 3 
18 18 18 18 | 16 17] 105 


ry ry . . * AS 
Note: History and Geography »*re ineluded in Social Studies. 


‘Intermediate. tEducational Psychology. **Intermediate Activities. 

*The numerals refer to credit hours, not to recitation hours. Subjects that do not require extended preparation, Physical Educa- 
for instance, should be taken two class hours to receive one hour credit. 

: SUGGESTED TWO-YEAR INTERMEDIATE CURRICULUM FOR NORMAL SCHOOLS 


CE SS aaa ace Oro a a EI ee 
AT rset 2) Art 1 Art 1 eee 






























































Introduction to Educational] Intermediate Intermediate Practice Class Mng’m’t 2| 

_| Teaching 3 | Psychology 3 | Activities 3 || Activities *4 | Teaching ¥10|Prin. of Ed. 3] 28 

; English Funda-’ | English Speech Children’s | Children’s Children’s Lit. 3] 19 
_ | mentals 3 | Fundamentals 3 | Education 2 || Literature 3 | Literature 3 | 
este : Spelling and | 
Sack Reading 2 | 

Mathematies 3 | Mathematics 3 | | 6 

| Music 2 | Music 1} Music a | eee 

Physical Physical Physical Hygiene 

‘Education 1| Education 1| Education 1 School & Com. 2} 5 

Educational Physical Nature Study | | 9 
Biology - 3 | Science 3/S. Gardening 8 | 

Contemporary Contemporary Contemporary Geography 4|Social Studies 3 Social Studies 3] 19 
Civilization 2 | Civilization 2 | Civilization 2||Social Studies 3 | | 
; . |Negro History &| 

| Literature Sir38. 

16 16 16 16] 97 


1 , although (a) entrance of students at each quarter, (b) S. S. 
, and (c) limited training school facilities will make it necessacy to provide for practice teaching each quarter. 

xtra time this semester will be given to observation and participation. 

SUGGESTED TWO-YEAR PRIMARY CURRICULUM FOR NORMAL SCHOOLS 














2) Art 1 Art Apps omy 1 4 
Intycduction to Eductaional Primary Primary Teaching 10] Principles of 

































































| Teaching 3 | Psychology 3 | Activities 4 || Activities 3 Education 3 
: Participation 2 Class 
Management 2| 30 
English Funda- English Speech Children’s Children’s Children’s 
mentals 3 | Fundamentals 3 | Education 2 || Literature 3 | Literature 3 | Literature 3] 19 
=, Read. & Spell. 2 
Mathematics 3 3 
2 | Music 1|Music App. 1 hae | 
Physical Physical Physical Educa. 1 5 
Education 1| Education 1} School and Home 
Hygiene 2 
_ | Educational - Physical Ntaure Study and | 9 
| Biology 3] Science 3]Sch. Garden 3 
| Contemporary Contemporary Contemporary Social Studies 3] Social Studies 3|Social Studies 3] 18 
| Civilization 2 | Civilization 2 | Civilization 2 
Geography 3 
Negro History | 
“2 and Literature 5)° 5 











16 17 16 16 16 16| 97 


° teaching will be done in the 5th quarter when possible, although (a) entrance of students at each quarter, (b) S. S. 
. limited training school facilities will make it necessary to provide for practice teaching each quarter. 
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REPORT OF EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, ASSO- 
CIATION YEAR 1926-1927 


To the National Association of Teachers in Colored 
Schools: 

At the Hot Springs meeting, July 29th—Auegust 
3, ’26, perhaps the most constructive program in the 
history of the Association was voted. Faith in pos- 
sibilities helped all those in that body of earnest and 
enthusiastic leaders in Negro education to believe 
that we could carry out the program if all would 
go back to their respective fields of labor and en- 
couch it into the day’s work. I am glad to report 
that co-operation with the executive secretary’s of- 
fice has led me to feel that those agreeing to the 
Hot Springs program have kept it upon the heart, 
if not at all times in the mind, and at times got it 
into the program for their day’s work. There is a 
very great increase of faith on the part of our teach- 
ers in our teacher organization. 

Our office has kept in mind that we must let 
teachers know what we are doing and what we are 




















C. J. CALLOWAY 
Executive Secretary, Editor The 
Bulletin 





planning to do. Hence the Executive Secretary | ‘eA 
office has printed and distributed 12,000 information 
circulars. We have spoken to county, community, 
and state groups of teachers, 18 summer schools for 
teachers, sent facts to newspapers for publication 
sent thousands of circular letters to leaders in edu- 
cation, and carried in the official organ, (The Bulle- 
tin) a constant release of educational activities cov- 
ering the work of the Association. 3 
To say that we have had smooth ‘sailing—that = 
we have had no handicaps in our year’s work— 
would not be the truth. So greatly discouraged | did 
some of our workers become that we have had two 
resignations and three dismissals. Against great 
odds have we been fighting for a high standard of 
efficiency in the office this year. I can say that the 
office in many months would have to borrow money 
from its staff to keep the doors open. As much as _ 
four hundred dollars at a time has been advanced S 
from a member of the staff to keep the _ work going. — 
The eerie ny has had, in most cases; to advance 





Reaieatigt year closes, July 31, we will have our 
5,000 members. 
us heart yet we don’t feel like rejoicing since it rep- 
resents only one-tenth of the teachers in colored 


we 


While this enrollment should give 






schools. We should have at least one-half the teach- 


ers before we can be sure of the permanency of our 
organization and the good it may do. : 





| To carry out the idea of working for larger en- 
/ rollment in the states, through promotion commit- 
tees, we started early in the year to get such ma- 
chinery to functioning; with much correspondence 
my we got five states worked with more or less success. 
-) Perhaps Florida, Mr. W. M. Raines, Chairman, has 
more to boast than any other state. This committee 
‘helped to arrange an itinerary for the executive sec- 
retary who covered most of the educational centers 
_ presenting the N. A. T. C. S. program. As a result, 
largely from this, Florida, with a quota of $350, has 
raised $464.30. The secretary tried early in the 
year to work such trips in some other states but 
without success. In June a _ hurried trip through 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, and Texas touching the sum- 
mer schools more than paid in returns from mem- 
bership subscription. Leaders in these states were 
cordial and helpful. I am of the opinion that the 
plan of working through state organizations and 
promotion committees is good and can be made to 
work if the leaders in the states will heartily co- 
operate with the executive secretary’s office. We 
need membership—we can get it if our present mem- 
bership will work to that end. 


The Bulletin 


_. In line with the Hot Springs program we have 
stressed the idea that one great need in American 
education today is a magazine serving those agen- 

cies at work to improve Negro schools. While we 
have fallen short of our aims and ambitions we are 
sure of progress. Letters and verbal expressions 
from leaders in education and other subscribers give 
such satisfactory criticism, we are led to feel greatly 
encouraged. Concerning the Bulletin, Miss Mabel 
Carney, of Columbia University, said in a recent 
communication: ‘Please send me the February and 
-. March issues of the Bulletin. I want to keep my file 
of this most excellent magazine complete. The Bul- 
letin gets better each month and is certainly a big 
contribution to its field.” 


Dr. Jas. H. Dillard, an American educator of 
genuine rank, said of the Bulletin recently: ‘The 
Bulletin should be not only the Official organ of 
The National Association of Teachers in Colored 
Schools, but it should become an efficient organ for 
all of the forces that are at work for the education 
-. of the Colored youth of the South.” 

Our program this year called for eight issues of 
the Bulletin. Eight issues have been published 
exactly according to schedule, totaling 16,900 copies. 

We should have 30,000. A drive for a wider circu- 
lation is imperative. 

The raising of the standard of our publication 
calls more and more for adequate equipment and 
expert editing and managing. The office should 
have the backing of the Association in getting the 
best possible talent and encouraging it in every 
way in giving to the profession a class A educa- 
tional journal. 
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Whatever improvement in the efficiency of the 
office for this year has been largely due to the past 
experiences and the addiiton of Mrs. Addie Streator 
Wright to the editorial staff of the Bulletin. The 
resignation of our Miss Phillips in the midst of the 
year greatly inconvenienced us but the breach has 
been spanned, we think, fairly well for the winding 
up of the year. 


The income from the Bulletin this year from sub- 
scriptions was $2,476.74, from advertisements 
$957.92. 


Our Program 


To form a basis upon which to build a program 
the Association is encouraging the study of special 
problems in our schools through committees and 
through the departmental editors. Special mention 
should be made of our March issue of the Bulletin, 
The Elementary Education Number. Under the 
direction of Editor Fannie C. Williams, at some 
personal expense and much hard work, a splendid 
array of facts was gathered bearing on elementary 
education for Negroes in America. The Association 
should in every way possible encourage this kind of 
work, especially in this particular field of education. 


Our Finance 


The Association at its Hot Springs meeting voted 
a budget calling for nearly ten thousand dollars. 


Below is the budget together with a response for 
the year 1926: 





State Quota Amt. Ree’d. 
Pla aTiee tress Bec eas cele a, $ 665 $ 456.70 
ACG Sat Gime ee etre eee ir 550 235.75 
Dela war Gini onset ak techaateoe 60 64.50 
Wists ae Cecekt een yes 150 146.00 
FURS FIG a ee ape sk ae 350 464.30 
(eget mee de eo 1,000 285.10 
FRAT Sa Spek ee es are, 10 1.50 
Wen cuck vinwetens ra tad lense. 315 39.10 
Moursianar we oe. es 570 159.10 
BUGS cand BW Riga Re ee oma tame 260 31.50 
IMISSUSSI 10 DLs eee er eee ee 800 176.00 
MASS OUT pre eee kee See ci 265 106.65 
NeW CT SC Vice teen eaee 125 4.00 
North yiGarolina jiu2t.255 425 895 530.05 
Oil anomape ee ee 340 40.00 
RennsVLVanlaeancs eee. 75 25.00 
SOc aro) ln dese 700 29.00 
Menniessee 4 tte 760 309.00 
SINGS ine hee ces tare er Pe So Ne 860 274.45 
VAT ITIL hie et hak eet aa 7715 330.00 
Weston Varin] desea ae 250 482.50 
$9,775 $4,192.10 
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M. W. DOGAN 


Texas, Member Executive 
Committee 





You thus see there was failure this year in com- 
ing forward from the state to build a strong teach- 
er’s organization. Thus leaving a deficit to be made 
up in this year’s budget 1927 and 1928. Fifty thou- 
sand teachers in colored schools can easily carry a 
budget larger than the one voted. 

The Association has within the past year grown 
in the confidence of the public. It will continue if 
officers stand squarely behind the ES Shall 
we go forward? 

I want to express my appreciation as your execu- 
tive secretary for whatever cooperation the office has 
received. It has been our effort to serve the As- 
sociation for its sake and not for the sake of any 
individual. 


OLIVER LEWIS COLEMAN 
John G. Lewis, M. W. G. M. 


For forty years, Oliver Lewes Coleman labored 
and prayed and built up Coleman College in Gibbs- 
land, La. Being a graduate of Alcorn College, 
Mississippi, and having done post graduate work in 
both Chicago University and Chautauqua Univer- 
sity, New-York, President Coleman was well fitted 
for his laborous task of love. -Because of his love 
and labor he was enabled to enlarge a school housed 
in a church building with ten pupils to a College 


housed in eight buildings on 100 acres of land and ~ 


four hundred pupils. 


In building up Coleman College President Cole- 


man felt that the Community as well must be im- 
proved. He entered aggressively into the affairs of 
the Church and Community. On all occasions the 
people sought him for advice and frequently for fi- 
nancial assistance. When the minister needed an 
assistant, President Coleman was there at his right 
hand; to the sick he was there to do what his two 
years of medicine had taught him, giving to the 
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J. GRAHAM SCOTT _ 


Delaware, Member of Executive 
' Committee 








doctor whatever knowledge and assistance he was — 
able to; to the bereaved his voice was the first to 
comfort; to the dying, his hand grasped the hand OF 
the one passing with a firmness and friendliness that 
made the going easier. Not even the lad or lassie 
in trouble was ever turned aside with a gruff “This 
is my busy day.” No day was. too busy for his 
cheering message of good will and encouragement. — 

President Coleman was _ reserved, sc oronehe eae 
simple, and unassuming. He was liberal with his” 
time, energy and salary. For three years his wife, 
his daughter, and he worked without salary in order. 
that the school could have the money for current ex- 
penses. We all take our hats off and stand ote 
bowed heads when we speak of Oliver Lewes Cole- . 
man for a great educational leader has fallen. 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK © 


The program for American Education Week 
to be observed Monday, November 7, to Sun- 
day, November 13, inclusive, under the joint 
auspices of the American Legion and the Na- 
tional Education Association, has been an- 
nounced by the National Education Associa- 
tion, The purpose of American Education 
Week, according to Secretary J. W. Crabtree, 
is to emphasize the work, achievements, needs — 
and ideals of the schools. 
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The daily program for the week follows: 
Monday—Health Day. 

Tuesday—Home and School Day. 
Wednesday—Know Your School Day. 
Thursday—School Opportunity Day. 
Friday—Armistice Day. J ees 
Saturday—Community Day. 
Sunday—For God and Country Day. 
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| The Honor Roll this month honors one who has 
] een signally honored in her own community. The 
ce eautiful new elementary school for colored children 
“im Raleigh has been named the Lucille Hunter 
School. Mrs. Hunter was born in Wilmington, 
(North Carolina in 1863 and when very small was 
sent to live in Boston, Mass., with her older brother, 
(Dr. P. J. Smith. There ee entered the public 
Techools and graduated with credit from the Georgé 
_ Putnam School. In 1883 she left Boston for Hamp- 
‘ton Institute, having heard of the school through an 
address delivered in Boston by Gen’l Armstrong. 
From Hampton she returned to Wilmington, N, C., 
and became a primary teacher in the Peabody School 
under the late Dr. J. B. Dudley, 
_ In 1889 Mrs. Hunter married Mr. Wiley B. Hunt- 
er, a graduate of Lincoln and in 1890 began to teach 
+e in the schools of the city of Raleigh where she and 
er husband lived. After 37 years of unusually 
faithful service Mrs. Hunter died on the afternoon 
of December 11, 1926, after returning from school. 
_ Mrs. Hunter was well known as a delightful read- 
er of Dunbar’s poems. She organized the Raleigh 


|. 


Honor Roll 


Women’s Club and for years was its president. For 
a time she was vice-president of the State Federa- 
tion of Colored Women’s Clubs. 


Below is a copy of a resolution passed by the Ral- 
eigh School Committee and a copy of a letter from 
the superintendent of the Raleigh schools mentioning 


the naming of the new colored school for this good 
woman. 


“The secretary was instructed to draw resolutions 
of respect in regard to the death of Lucile M. Hunt- 
, which are as follows: 


Whereas Lucille M. Hunter was a faithful teacher 
in the Raleigh Public Schools for thirty-seven and 
one half years; and Whereas she has given faithful 
service to the community in school work, club work, 
and church work, as well as other community activi- 
ties, exemplifying in her life the true Christian spir- 
it of service: 


Be it resolved, That the School Committee of Ral- 
eigh Township send resolutions of sympathy to her 
bereaved family and keep a copy of same to be 
spread upon the minutes of the meeting. 






















School on the corner of Tarboro and _ Davie 
ets, Raleigh, N. C. JI am sorry we have not 
able to prepare the grounds better but we will 
lually get them in shape. We will soon have 
ades on the windows and this, of course, will 
as the building look very much better. 

erhe School Committee of Raleigh Township, made 


'rammar School. This structure was named for 
of the colored public school teachers who had 
an service for nearly forty years. This teacher 


Lucile Hunter School, Raleigh, N. C. 


started in her teaching profession when she was 
very young, and by a spirit of devotion in her work 
and to her race, as well as to her white friends, she 
won a name for herself that merited this rather un- 
usual distinction. 

The naming of school buildings in a great many 
communities is done by choosing some outstanding 
character, but in this case we felt justified in select- 
ing one of our grammar grade teachers. I believe 
beyond a doubt that the naming of this school has 
met with universal approval. I have known this 
teacher, personally, have visited in her classroom 
often, and I have never known a more faithful spirit 
of co-operation and devotion than hers. 


Yours respectfully, 


H. F. SRYGLEY, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


CMe 
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THE RANKS MUST CLOSE. THOSE LEFT 
BEHIND MUST CARRY ON 


Several times during the Association year 1926- 
1927, the ranks were closed and forward march was 
given for the teachers left behind. The break in the 
ranks caused sorrow but the work was continued 
without a lost step. So it is when a man builds his 
work; he must build so strongly that his passing is 
only a tear drop, a pause in the day’s work and then 
the measured tread just as before—nothing out of 
tune, every one in step. 

During our Nashville meeting an afternoon was 
partially given over for the purpose of giving thanks 
to God for the lives who had contributed so much, 
had dropt out, and yet wrought so well that the work 
is being carried on by those left behind. Mr. W. W. 
Sanders of West Virginia in opening this meer 
sald: 

“What we do, what we leave behind us and the 
character left standing after we are gone are the 
things that count in the life of an individual.” 

This was one of the most impressive meetings of 
the entire session. Business, pleasure, social activi- 
ties were suspended while the members and friends 
gathered and with bowed heads gave thanks to God 
that we had had the privilege of knowing and walk- 
ing and talking and working with these splendid 
men and women whose lives commanded the res- 
pect of this august body. 

President J. A. Booker who had let fall his torch 
in the autumn of 1926, had this said of him: “Dr. 
Booker was widely known because of the splendid 
service he had rendered Arkansas Baptist College in 
Little Rock. This College is a monument to Dr. 
Booker and because of the work he did in this Col- 
lege he has made it expedient for the next President 
to put forth every effort to carry on in the same 
high and unselfish way.” Mr. S. P. Nelson, Presi- 
dent of this same College, gave us in a touching and 
clear cut speech many interesting facts about the 
life of the former Arkansas College President. 


Mr. M. L. Morrison of Tennessee said of Mr. J. D. 


Cotton, that during the time of Mr. Cotton’s princi- 
palship in Memphis Tennessee that he so guarded 
his integrity that Suspicion never dared utter his 
name. Dr. Cotton’s conduct was marked by dignity, 
courtesy, and kindness. 

President John Davis, of Institute, West Vir- 
ginia, spoke on the lives of W. O. Armstrong and Mrs. 
L. B, Dandridge. “Both were teachers of Negro youth 
but the latter was a teacher of both Negro and white 
children. It was their sole aim to lift men and 
women to higher things. They have been known to 
walk 12 miles a day to bear the message of intelli- 
gence to youth. They are not dead but are making 
visible contributions to the thought of immortality.” 

Dr. O. L. Coleman was one of the oldest—though 
not a charter-member of the Association. For 
twenty one years he attended every annual meeting 
except two. He established one of the leading insti- 
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tutions in Louisiana and worked there for 40 yea1 
The school has been named for him and so well ha 


work started by him. It was indeed a privilege £0 
the members of the Association to come in touc 
with Dr. Coleman and to call him a fellow crafts: 
man. ae : 
The death of Principal R. H. Coles is keenly fe 
by the Association and a distinct loss to the Exec 
tive Board of which he was a member. He taug 
in St. Louis, Missouri for half a century. Just a 
few weeks before his death he sent in a list of sub-- 
scribers from St. Louis with a letter to the Executive 
Secretary saying: 
“T had just begun uolicitin’ members for the Ag 
sociation when my doctor called a halt. I have been 
under his care for six weeks. He claims that I have 
low blood pressure. I hope to be myself again sco 
and then I shall do all that I can to gain every teach- 
er in St. Lovis for the National. With the regain- 
ing of my health I shall see what Missouri can do. — 
We are often able to “show” as well as be “shown”. 
I am interested in your work and, your splendid 
work on the Journal and shall show you my. interes : 
by the members that I shall bring in.” 
Because of the lives of Booker, Cotton, Dandridge, 
Armstrong, Coleman, and Coles, we are able to clos 
ranks and carry on. a 
A, SS. WARIGEEE: 













W. M. RAINES 
Florida, Member Executive Com- 
mittee, Chairman State Promo- 
tion Committee 


The Resolution Committee, of which Mr. Joh 
M. Gandy is chairman, presented a well defined an 
clear cut program for the National Association to 
work toward. Because of limited space and its 
length the Resolutions cannot be printed in its e 
tirety eae a later issue of The Bulletin. 
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RAISING THE STANDARD OF MUSIC 


That music is beginning to take its rightful place 


-aimong other required subjects is evidenced by the 
 baterest taken by states and cities in employing well- 
- pyrepared teachers and supervisors of this work. Re- 


jardiess of the large amount of money spent on pri- 
vate tuition annually, and this amount almost 


yeaches one hundred million dollars, educational au- 


- thhorities are just beginning to realize that it should 


he a part of every one’s training, just as English is 
required of every high school student. 


I Whether or not one studies music seriously, there 
iS no escape from hearing it wherever we go, wheth- 
er it be the theatre, church or school. Music being 
‘so necessary to the ordinary experiences of the or- 


E inary individual, still further accentuates the need 
of its being taught and required as a pre-requisite 


for graduation in order to assure one of a certain 
amount of appreciation and enjoyment. 

Since mest high schools offer only a limited amount 
of music work and many do not have any, all schools 
of higher standing should have a required course in 
appreciation wherein the various periods, types of 
composition and composers are discussed; types of 
singing voices should also be discussed so that one 
of average intelligence may be able to recognize 
them with ease. In addition to this course other 


elective courses of a more technical nature could 


be offered with ease as most schools of any conse- 
quence whatever have a musical director. This is 


suggested for schools that do not have a definitely 
_ established music department. 


Some institutions 
have confined their music to the singing of spirituals 
alone, possibly for financial reasons, which is in it- 


self quite all right but does not offer any technical 
training. This is not so true now as several years 


ago. In other words, this type of music should 
only ‘be part of a plan of instruction and not used 
to the exclusion of other material. 


Every high school and college student should know 


many of the most common songs, arias, symphonic 


excerpts and instrumental numbers when they hear 
them; but too often these are heard without the 
hearer’s recognizing the name or from what work it 
is taken, and this unfamiliarity detracts greatly 
from the full enjoyment of this most common type 
of aesthetic experience. 


Another means of helping to raise the standard of 
appreciation in schools is to have an artist concert 
series in which several artists of reputable stand- 
ing are presented in recital under the direct auspices 
of the school. This makes the student more inter- 


. ested as he pays for it along with the many other 


student activities included in the activity fee. Prior 
to the concert the classes in appreciation may study 
the more difficult works from the standpoint of their 
sources. The enjoyment of the concert would be 
greatly enhanced if the hearers could know from 
what longer works these selections are taken as ex- 
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cerpts, along with some story of the entire work, 
the accompaniment and the nationality of the com- 
poser. 


Further interest in music, and its appreciation is 
obtained by the participation of students on school 
programs and in light operettas. There are many 
lovely voices in all schools that could take the leading 
roles with some coaching. 


The glee club is just as important an adjunct to 
the school as any one of its athletic teams. In 
most instances, while given secondary consideration 
to the various athletic teams which are short-seas- 
oned, the glee club functions the year round and 
adds much to the enjoyment as well as the reputa- 
tion of the school. Music clubs may also help to 
raise the standard of music by their directed study 
of music. 


The school band and orchestra play an incalculable 
part in musie appreciation as they give the individ- 
ual a chance to perform and the relation of the va- 
rious instruments and their tone quality is brought 
to him more forcefully. 


Mr. William Breach says, “Modern life is not at 
one with art.” The pressure of the economic condi- 
tions of today cause us to give very little thought to 
art as art, in fact, it is removed from the masses 
here because of the prohibitive prices of admission 
and the lack of it in small cities. It is the duty of 
the music educator of the future to see that music 
is placed within reach of every one and in such a 
manner that it may be easily understood so that we 
may have a more desirable popular art. Art for 
every one and everyone an artist to some extent. 


CLARENCE HAYDEN WILSON, 
Head Vocal Music Department, 
Tenn. A. & I. State College, 
Nashville, Tenn. 
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W. H. JONES 
Louisiana, Member Executive Com- 
mittee, President Louisiana 
Teachers Association 
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The Bulletin carries an announcement and pro- 
ram for American Education Week in this issue. 
the National Association of Teachers in Colored 


ee 


* \chools urges all community groups to observe this 
= beek adopting or modifying the program to suit the 
Peeds peculiar to its own communities, - 
a 
‘ | The N. A. T. C. S. cannot continue to thrive unless 
1 very Principal and President join hands and send in 
he membership of their teachers. No head of any 
“ducational institution should be satisfied to “let 
eorge do it”. He should feel it his duty to see that 
iis school is registered 100%. If this is done the 
yuota of the states can be easily raised and the con- 
tinued life of the Association is assured. The Na- 
tional has a constructive program. The needs of 
the Negro children must be known and met. In or- 
der that these needs can be known and met let every 
teacher feel that he is responsible for his part in 
raising the quota voted by the state representatives. 
I ————0 
Many of the State Associations sent special rep- 
resentatives to the National meeting. They made 
their reports to the National as to the State Associa- 
tion work for last year and their plans for this com- 
ing year. All of the States, except Kansas, report- 
ed less than a hundred per cent membership in their 
State Associations. Kansas membership is compul- 
“sory. They are all keeping a record of all Negro 
teachers in their states. Arkansas reported a state 
membership of 950 teachers and a membership in 
the N. A. T. C. S. of 210 teachers. The special state 
_ representatives are given elsewhere in this issue of 
_ The Bulletin. 
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Cc. A. JOHNSON 


South Carolina, Member Executive 
Committee 





SOURCES OF INFORMATION AND HELP FOR 
COLLEGE ADMINISTRATORS 


1. Associations 


1. National Association of Deans of Men. Fran- 
cis F. Bradshaw, Secretary, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. Publications: Annual 
Proceedings. 

2. National Association of College Women. Lucy 
D. Slowe, President, Howard University, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Publications: Journal of the National 
Association of College Women. 

3. National Association of Deans of Women. 
Martha Dean, Secretary, Erlham College, Richmond, 
Ind. Publications: Annual Reports. 

4. American Association of Collegiate Registrars. 
J. G. Quick, Secretary, University of Pittsburg, 
Pittsburg, Pa. Publications: Annual Bulletin and 
Proceedings of its Meetings. 

5. American Association of Teachers 
H. C..Minnich, Secretary, Oxford, Onio. 
tions: Yearbooks. 

6. American Association of Junior Colleges. D.S. 
Campbell, Secretary, Conway, Ark. Publications: 
Annual Proceedings of its Meetings. 

7. American Association of University Profes- 
sors. H. W. Tyler, Sec’y. 222 Charles River Road, 
Cambridge, Mass. Publications: Monthly Bulletins 
(8 Numbers a year.) 

8. American Council of Education. C. R. Mann, 
Director, 26 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. Pub- 
lications: Educational Record (quarterly). 

9. Association of American Colleges. Robert L. 
Kelly, Executive Sec’y. 111 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Purpose: to develop the Liberal Arts 
College. Publications: Bulletin. 

10. Association of Colleges for Negro Youth. 
J. T. Cater, Secretary-Treasurer, Talladega Col- 


Colleges. 
Publica- 











lege, Talladega, Ala. Publications: 


per cn High Schools.) 


Minutes (a pa- 


11. Association of University and College Busi- 
ness Officers. W. H. Bates, Secretary, University 
of Iowa. Iowa City, Iowa. Publications: Proceed- 
ings of annual meetings. ° 


12. Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching. Clyde Furst, Secretary, 522 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. Publications: Annual re- 
ports and Bulletins. 


13. National Association of ‘Teachers in Colored 
Schools. Clinton J. Calloway, Tuskegee Inst., Tus- 
kegee Institute, Ala. Publications: The Bulletin. 


14. National Society for the Study of Education. 
Guy M. Whipple, Sec’y. 10 Putnam Street, Danvers, 
Mass. Purpose: The Study of Education. Publica- 
tions: Yearbooks (usually in 2 parts. ) 


15. Phelps-Stokes Fund. Thomas Jesse Jones, 
Educational Director, 101 Park Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. Publications: Special studies of Negro Edu- 
cation in the United States and Africa: Report of 
Ten Years’ Work, 1910-1920. 


16. General Education Board. 61 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. Publications: Reports, Valuable In- 
formation on Budgeting and Accounting. 


II. Books and Bulletins 


1. Bulletin of the American Association of Unie 
versity Professors, Vol. I-XI, Publication Office, 225 
Church Street, Easton, Pa. 


2. Kelly, R. L.: “Tendencies in College Admin- 
istration.” Association of American Colleges, 111 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


3. Martin, H. F.: “Methods of Teaching in Col- 
lege Classes.” Reprint from Pedagogical Seminary, 
distributed by the Ohio Society of College Teachers 


of Education (C. C. Peters, Stary Dela waa 
Ohio.) 


4. O’Rear, F. B.: “The duties of the Registrar.” 
Published by the author, State Teachers 
Springfield, Mo. 

5. Thwing, C. F.: 
millan Company, 1926. 


6. Foster, Wm. T.: “Administration of the Col- 
lege Curriculum.” Houghton-Mifflin Co. -s 

7. Klapper, Paul.: “College Teaching.” D. Apples 
ton & Co. 

8. The College Blue Book, 1612, Chica 
Bldg., Chicago, 
handbook. 

9. Requirements for 
letin 1920 No. 7. U: §. 


College, 


“The College President.” Mae- 


£0 Temples 
Tl. Waluable and comprehensive: 


the Bachelor’s Degree, Bul 
Bureau of Education. 


10. Survey of Education in Utah, Bulletin 1926, 


No. 18, U. S. Bureau of Education. 
11. Higher Education, Bulletin, 1926 No. 20, Ue 
S. Bureau of Education, 
‘12. Wood, Ben D 
—World Book Co. 
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The Association. Seder fhe leadership 
youngest President, has just closed. a mos 
ful year. At the beaming, of the year the 




























bership had increased to- 2980. The goal. fo q 
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Courses: oti See 


4 Bachelor Degree Courses i in: 
Education  —— 
Agriculture 
Home Lenn: cS 
Mechanical Arts, 


3 Normal Courses in: _ 
Hducation 
Commerce SP 
- Business Training. aes 
3-Year Nurse Training Course ate 
Junior and Senior High School _ 
Smith- Hughes Courses 
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TOUGALOO COLLEGE 


os. ies P : 


—— 


B.| Tougaloo, Mississippi 
ay 

| 

at A School of High Standards 
% | for Colored Youths 

1} 

Mt 


_ Full College Course. 
pereres College Teacher-Training Course. 
‘| High School Courses. 
: “The best school for Negroes in the State.”— 
p ueabor Theodore D. Bratton, of the Episcopal 
Diocese of Mississippi. 
t 
Founded in 1869 by the American 
Missionary Association 


} ee 
F 
| For Information, Address 


i REV. WILLIAM T. HOLMES 
* Tougaloo, Hinds County, Mississippi 
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SHAW UN IVERSITY 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


Founded in 1865 
Joseph L. Peacock, President 
The Deading “A” Grade Negro College of 
North Carolina 
Opens September 20, 1927 

The first College for Colored Youth in North 
-§ Carolina to receive an “A” rating by the State 

- Department of Education. Shaw is the first 
Negro Institution south of Washington to 
4 limit itself strictly to college and theological 
- work. 

- Degrees: A.B., B.S., B.Th., and B.S. in 
Home Economics "for courses pursued in Latin, 
- Modern Languages and Literature, Mathemat- 
- ics, the Natural and Social Sciences, Philoso- 
. phy, Education, Theology and Home Econom- 
ries: 
Shaw University, having a beautiful campus 
_ and athletic field, is located practically in the 
heart of the Capital City. A strong faculty, 
ample library facilities, and equipment for 
teaching the sciences are worthy of your con- 
sideration. 

With no academy, increasing emphasis will 
_be placed upon college standards and promo- 
_ tion of the college spirit. 

Special attention is given to the training of 
teachers. Terms Moderate. Send for Catalog. 
Address: THE PRESIDENT, Shaw University, 

Raleigh, North Carolina 
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STRAIGHT COLLEGE 


New Orleans, La. 


Under the auspices of the American Mis- 
sionary Association and affording choice ad- 
vantages for earnest students. The depart- 
ments are: 


College of Arts and Sciences 
Teachers’ College 
Preparatory 

Practice School 

Music 

Business Administration 


Pre-Medical and Pre-Dental courses are also 
offered as well as courses in Manual Training 
and Home Economics. 

An able faculty has been selected from 
standard institutions. The expenses are mod- 
erate. 

The Collegiate Year is Thirty-six Weeks. 


Address: 


JAMES P. O’BRIEN, President 
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MORGAN COLLEGE 
JOHN O. SPENCER, President 
John W. Haywood, A.M., S.T.D., Dean. 


Location: College town between North and 
South. 


Courses: Semester Credit System. A. B., 
B. S., and B. S. in Education degrees. Ad- 
vanced courses in Education. Certificates for 
High School teaching. 


Rating: Accredited by the Association of 
Colleges and Preparatory Schools for the Mid- 
dle States and Maryland, by the State Board 
of Education in Maryland and other States. 


Policy: Co-educational. 
Faculty: University trained specialists. 


Site: Eighty-five acres, beautiful scenery, 
athletic fields. 


Dormitories: Equipped and supervised. 


Summer School: (1928) Six weeks, June 25th 
to Aug. 3rd. 


Dormitories Open: September 23, 1927. 
Registration: Sept. 23rd and 24th, 1927. 


Information: Address Edward N. Wilson, Reg- 
istrar, Morgan College, Baltimore, Md. 
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MOREHOUSE COLLEGE - The Capstone of Negro ee ! 


(Formerly Atlanta Baptist College) 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


: ® - 

j College Academy Divinity School H d U ae, 

i An institution famous ides of pacer Nek owar nivers 

for its emphasis on all sides of manly devel- Se 

j opment—the only institution in the South de- WASHINGTON, D. C 

: voted solely to the education of Negro young 

i men. Graduates given high ranking by great- : 
est northern universities. Debating, Y. M. MORDECAI W. JOHNSON, S&S. “Tr, M. 

i A. Athletics, all fine features. President. : 


; ‘ ddreseae: 
Pe ae JOHN HOPE, President EMMETT J. SCOTT, A.M., LL. D. 


Founded by GENERAL O. 0. HOWA 


Secretary-Treasurer 
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Purpose—To provide the Twelve Millio 
ored people of the United States with Col ge 
trained and Professional leaders through | 
courses in the Arts, the Sciences, in Edu 
Public Health and Hygiene, Music, En 
ing, Medicine, Dentistry, Pharmacy, Rel 
and Law. < 
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ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 


Beautifully located in the City of Atlanta, 
Georgia. The courses of study include High 
School, Normal School and College. 

Special emphasis upon the training of 
teachers. 

Students from all parts of the South. 

Graduates have a fine record for successful 
work. 


For further information, address— 


THE PRESIDENT, ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Students May Enter for Collegiate Ww rk 2 
the Beginning of Any Quarter 


For Catalogue and Information, write : 


F. D. WILKINSON, Revistrics 
Howard University Washington D. C. 
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TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE SUMMER QUARTER — 


Ten Weeks: June 11-August 17 
First Term: June 11 to July 14 Second Term: July 16 to August 1 18. 


Recitations Six Days in the Week 
* Twelve Weeks’ Work in Ten Weeks 


Credit Granted Toward High School 


and Junior are Dyes J in Teacher Training 


advance. 


oi. Write for Catalog : — 
R. R. MOTON, Principal : E. C. ROBERTS, Director 
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MOREHOUSE COLLEGE 


aM ATLANTA, GEORGIA 





Eighth Summer Session—6 Weeks 


pe oe Bin, 


Mathematics 
English 


t /Education 

= Modern Language 

‘Science Social Sciences 

[Bacient Language Industrial Arts 
Review of Elementary Branches 


DEPARTMENTS 


Religious Education 


' High School 
e Junior College 


| The Summer Session offers special courses 
/for principals in Supervision and Educational 
Tests and Measurements. Ample opportunity 
is given teachers who desire higher certificates 

rod to students who wish high school and 
¢janior college credit of the regular fall and 
| winter terms. 

For further information and bulletin ad- 
dress: 


~— are 


§ ©THE PRESIDENT, Morehouse College, 
Nia Atlanta, Georgia. 
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FISK UNIVERSITY 
Standard Liberal Arts College 


GUIDANCE: There 
program to aid in developing moral character, 
high scholastic attainments and a_ healthful 
mind and body. 


| special guidance 
| STUDENT LIFE is so organized as to give 


is a 


the maximum opportunity for self expression 
and development under the direction of the 
Faculty. 


ENROLLMENT in the college the past aca- 
demic year was 25 per cent greater than in 
any previous year. Attendance of men _ ex- 
ceeded that of women by .45 per cent. ° Total 
attendance for college students alone for the 
four quarters approximated 500. 


(Students expecting to enter at the beginning 
of Winter, Spring or Summer Quarter should 
plan their work after correspondence with the 
Dean.) 


For further information address: 


The Dean 
FISK UNIVERSITY 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 





HAMPTON INSTITUTE 


ee _ Four year courses leading to the De- 
gree of Bachelor of Science in 


Business 
' Trade 


Education 
* Agrieulture 
Home Economics 





for those demanding high standards rec- - 
ognized by educational leaders. Curric- 

ula in keeping with progressive move- 

ments in education. 

Library School offers a one-year pro- 
i fessional course aiming to prepare li- 
7 brarians for normal schools, colleges, 
te and branch libraries in cities. 





HAMPTON, 





VIRGINIA 


Summer School, organized primarily 
for professional improvement, offers two 
terms beginning June 16 and July 26. 
Credit toward degrees, and _ teachers 
certificates. . 


Trade School offers a four-year course 
on the secondary level in each of eleven 
trades. 


Academy offers a standard four-year 
high school course. 


For particulars, address 


\ c 





The Application Office 
HAMPTON INSTITUTE 
Hampton, Virginia 
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Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute 


Founded by DR. BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 4 


Offers Excellent Opportunities to Negro Youth to Secure an Excellent Lit- 
erary and Normal Course and a Course in Mechanical eae. Se 
Women’s Industries or Agriculture 


THE MECHANICAL INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS is composed of forty 
trades including Auto-Mechanics, Applied Electricity, Photography, Printing, Machine- 
Shop Practice and Tailoring. The plant consists of five large buildings equipped with 
modern tools and machinery. The latest methods of instruction are SS and prac- 
tical work is an important part of each course. ‘ 


THE WOMEN’S INDUSTRIES consist of such courses as Domestic Seience and Art, 
Home-crafts, Laundering, Sewing, Ladies’ Tailoring and Millinery. This department 
offers splendid training for young women desiring to be Domestic Science and Art 
Teachers as well as.those who are planning to enter commercial fields in the other in- 
dustries offered. : ES 


THE AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT covering 2,000 acres of land, offers a splendid 
four-year course in Secondary Agriculture and a four-year course in Advanced Agricul- 
ture; training the young men to be Farm Demonstrators, Teachers of Agriculture and 
Scientific Farmers. 


GRADUATE COURSES are offered in Mechanical Industries and Agriculture. Smith- 
Hughes Vocational Courses, Nurse Training, Business Courses and Teacher Training 
Courses are offered to Advanced Students. d 


LOCATION unsurpassed for healthfulness. : paerGs es 4 


Write for catalog of information— ROBERT R. MOTON, Principal, 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. 
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For a broad, : 
liberal 


college education 


| COME TO SPELLMAN COLLEGE, 
| Atlanta, Georgia | 
| 


‘ For particulars, write NOW to saa 
LUCY HALE TAPLEY, Litt. D., President. 
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HAMPTON INSTITUTE 
HAMPTON, VIRGINIA 


THE COLLEGE 


. Division of Education—four-year of Bachelor of Science; and two- 
high-school teacher’s course leading year course—aims to train skilled 
to degree of Bachelor of Science; builders, 
and two-year courses for primary, 6. Division of Libra, Science—one- 
intermediate and upper-grade teach- year professional course—aims_ to 
ers. prepare librarians for normal 

- Division of Agriculture—four-year schools, colleges, and branch libra- 
course leading to degree of Bachelor ries in city systems. 
of Science. 7. The Summer School—courses leading 

. Division of Home Economics—four- to degree of Bachelor of Science and 
year course leading to degree of State Certificates. 

Bachelor of Science; and two-year 
pou poe ; THE ACADEMY 

- Division o usiness—four-year 
course leading to degree of Bechelds A standard four- -year accredited high 
of Science and two-year course— school, preparing for college en- 
rae to prepare men and women for aan. 

usiness positions or to teach busi- 
ness Recs TRADE SCHOOL 

. Division of Building Construction— Four-year courses in each of twelve 

four-year course leading to degree trades. 
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BETHUNE-COOKMAN COLLEGE 


(Formerly The Daytona Normal and Industrial Institute) 


DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA 


Located in the Beautiful Halifax Country on the East Coast of Florida. 
An Institution Where Opportunity is Afforded for the Highest 
and Best in Education. Offering Courses in 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Normal Training School for Teachers 
College Preparatory 


Special Work Offered in Commerce, Music, Domestic Science and Art, 








Agriculture and Carpentry 
Athletics Encouraged for Boys and Girls 
Dormitory Facilities Unsurpassed 
For Information, Write to 
Mary McLeod Bethune, President 
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DEAR IS Oa FLORIDA AGRICULTURAL AND 
pti ege 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA MECHANICAL COLLEGE 
College Academy Divinity School ; 
An institution famous within recent years Tallahassee, Florida 
for its emphasis on all sides of manly devel- 
opment—the only institution in the South de- 
voted solely to the education of Negro young Courses: 
men. Graduates given high ranking by great- : 
est northern universities. Debating, Y. M. C 4 Bachelor Degree Courses in: 
A. Athletics, all fine features. Education 
For information, address— nee a anata 
JOHN HOPE, President Mechanicet Arts. 
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ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 





8-Year Nurse Training Course 
Junior and Senior High School 
Smith-Hughes Courses 


Extension and Correspondence Course : 


Pioneer in liberal education. 

Occupying histeric ground on one of Atlanta’s hills. 

Advantages of a growing city and fraternal relations 
with other institutions of higher learning. 

COLLEGE and NORMAL Departments with carefully 
supervised practice teaching in grade and High School 
work. 

Graduates make good in Northern Universities. 


For further information, address— 


THE PRESIDENT, ATLANTA UNIVERSITY J. R. E. LEE, President 


Atlanta, Georgia 
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Within Six Months of Publication— 


Gy. A Pronounced Success 
AMERICAN | 
“Tt reduces the history teacher’s problems 
to a minimum” * * * “Motivation, 
=v organization, and concept are the best I 
a have ever seen” * * * “The realistic 
pictures and the maps are unexcelled” * * * “It is 
wonderful! It surpasses other recent books in many ways.” 
That’s what teachers are writing us about Tryon and Ling- 
ley. And already it has been adopted by many important 
schools throughout the country. | 


TRYON AND LINGLEY 
THE AMERICAN PEOPLE AND NATION | 









































Ginn and Company 165 Luckie St., N. W., Atlanta | 

















ANNOUNCEMENT 


RATIONAL BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


ADVANCED COURSE 


The publication of the Advanced Course 
completes the series of this, the latest of all 
bookkeeping texts. The Elementary and Ad- 
vanced texts together with one Practice Set 
contain ample material for the most compre- 
hensive courses. A complete edition of the 
textbook confines the contents of the Elemen- 
tary and Advanced Course in one volume. 


ee 


MAKE MON EY 


IN YOUR SPARE TIME—Join the agency force of 
OPPORTUNITY magazine. Send in the attached cou- 
pon. Agents are wanted in every state. 

SEVERAL LARGE GENERAL AGENCIES 


ARE AVAILABLE 
OPPORTUNITY, 
17 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen : 

I wish to become an agent on the sales force of 
“OPPORTUNITY”. Send me all details. 
Name  ....... ee as een Sere ree Peart ees es 


Address 





Salient Features: 


Effective Method of Approach and Teaching Plan. 

Broadens the scope and emphasizes educational values 
of bookkeeping. 

Focuses attention on fundamentals by eliminating non- 
essential routine. 

Flexible and adapted for use under any conditions. 

Relieves the teacher of a vast amount of checking and 
other tiresome, ineffectual, routine work. 

Economical in cost of supplies. 


List Prices: 











Mlementary el ext wee ee er ee pee 51.50 \ Schook Book ] 
Advanced Text 1.50 WY 
Practice . Segre Pes eet ok i. ye 1.20 oll 


We will send you postp: id any school or college 
book upon receipt of the publishers’ list price (40% 
reduction if we havea secondhandcopy). We will 
open an account with School Boards, Schools and 
Teachers. Send us a trial order. Mention your 
official position. We will accept any new or sec- 
ondhand school or college books, Dictionaries and 
diapslations in exchange, or buy for cash if 
- A ala : 1 tee i % 
New York Chicago Boston San Francisco Biden erie, cage es 
BARNES & NOBLE, Lac., 
Toronto London 76 Fifth Avenue, 


2, 
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Complete lex tare <i... ere ee, 2.00 
Teachers’ Manual for each text 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 
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CIATION MEETS THE NEEDS OF THE 
NEGRO CHILD 


By Lucy Oppen 
Staff Associate, American Child Health Association 


Read Before National Association of Teachers in 
Colored Schools, Dept. of Health Education, 
July 28, 1927, Nashville, Tenn. 


The American Child Health Association has not 
planned in the past, and is not planning in the fu- 
ture, to develop any Health Program for Negro 
Children as such. While it is true that there are 
certain health problems which are more acute 
among Negro children, just as there are other 
health problems which are more acute among chil- 
dren of the white race, yet it is equally true that 
young human beings of whatever race, have, ba- 
sically considered, exactly the same needs in the 
way of health care and nurture—that the similari- 
ties vastly outweigh the dissimilarities, and that an 
organization such as_ ours, founded to promote 
health standards for all children born within the 
boundaries of these United States, will for many 
years to come find that it can work most effectively 
by striving to see that these basic health needs are 
provided for all children, without regard to race, or 
color, or geographical location. 

In the days when I was being trained as a teacher, 
and later when I myself taught school, we al! as- 
sumed that Education was a process which began at 
five or six years, when the child entered school, 
and we assumed that it ended with the child’s grad- 
uation from school. In other words, we conceived 
of Education as an induction into the processes of 
acquiring information from books, and of thus tap- 
ping the stores of the cultural experience of the 
human race. 

Now, as all of you know, this conception is an- 
tique. Education is no longer thought of in terms 
of mere book learning, but as quality of life, as ex- 
perience, as mode of living. We recognize that edu- 
cation begins long before the child enters the school 
doors, and that, in fact, it is the pre-school child, 
and even the pre-natal child, who is a prime factor 
in the educator’s reckonings. If modern psychology 
and modern biology have taught us anything at all, 
they have taught us the continuity of the education- 
al process, from the moment of conception to the 
moment of death. 

What, then, are these basic health needs, which 
it is the purpose of cur Association to help guar- 
antee to every American child? What are the basic 
health needs which you, as educators, who believe 
that education is living, instead of mere book learn- 
ing, need to have in mind as fundamental to the 
all-round development of your charges? 


(Continued on page 6) 


HOW THE AMERICAN CHILD HEALTH ASSO- 


A FUNCTIONAL COURSE OF STUDY FOR 
RETARDED NEGRO PUPILS 
George A. Phillips* 


The recent immigration movement of large num- 
bers of Negro families to northern cities has brought 
an interesting problem into the schools of those cities 
that promises to continue over several decades. 
Nearly 3500 new colored people have come into the 
city of Cincinnati alone since 1920. Since the 
schools in the South have sent along a school prod- 
uct_that is retarded in all of the various ways that a 
poor school system contributes to retardation, a 
functional course of study has been improvised by 
the writer for retarded pupils in the later elemen- 
tary grades, that will set up the right moral, social 
civic, and economics standards as objectives, with 
the hope that they will function as ideals and atti- 
tudes and result in producing a more social efficient 
individual. 


The course of study is based upon a personal in- 
vestigation of children and parents, from cumulative 
records, from the Better Housing League and Negro 
Welfare Association, and from the Cincinnati Vo- 
cational Bureau. It was not considered sufficient 
to rely upon objective results alone, so moral, social, 
civic, and economic concept tests were formulated 
and used to obtain additional information concern- 
ing these conditions. Therefore, the results obtain- 
ed are not only from an objective standpoint but 
from subjective tendencies as well. 


Three chief lines of interests have contributed to 
the making of Cincinnati. These interests with 
their allied activities are industry, culture and com- 
merce. They have been fundamental from the very 
beginning and remain so today. They have stimu- 
lated the growth and financial progress of the city. 
They have centered themselves in separate communi- 
ties and are the dominating influences in them. Their 
importance is so great that they should be consider- 
ed in the course of study for Cincinnati. 


Since our present educational program does not 
contribute materially to the solution of the problem 
involved, it is suggested that if a functional course 
of study be pushed down into the later elementary 
grades in a special course of study made to meet and 
to justify these immediate needs, it will result in a 
distinct improvement in the moral, social, civic, and 
economic conditions of those pupils who do not go 
beyond the sixth grade. 


Proposed Course of Study 


The problem of making a course of study to fit the 
needs of each individual is complicated by the two 
types of pupils who are brought into the school by 
compulsory education. As a result of the compul- 
sory educational law we get not only the cream of 


(Continued on page 20) 
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“The ideal to which we should strive,” first of all, 
“is that there shall be no child in America that has 
not been born under proper conditions.” An igno- 
rant or careless midwife or physician may cause, in 
one brief half hour at the time of birth, more harm 
than can ever be wiped out by a lifetime of the most 
careful solicitude and health education. It is a good 
investment from the point of dollars and cents, as 
well as of social well-being, that every expectant 
mother and newborn baby, shall have the best care 
that modern science may advise. 


The American Child Health Association, there- 
fore, while it does not recognize a Negro problem 
as such, does recognize that there is a problem of 
educating doctors and of educating nurses, and a 
problem of raising the standards of midwifery, and 
to that end the Association has devoted considera- 
ble thought and effort. 


It happens that a considerable proportion of the 
states which show the greatest injuries to mothers 
and babies at the time of birth, of the states with 
inadequate laws, with inadequate medical provi- 
sion, and with inadequate supervision of midwives, 
are located in the southern part of the United 
States. It is manifestly impossible, by legal enact- 
ment and without a period of education, to legislate 
that all women in childbirth shall be attended by a 
properly qualified physician. 

Recognizing this, and as a practical compromise, 
the American Child Health Association has conduct- 
ed campaigns in a number of southern states for 
the education of midwives in cleanliness, in the use 
of eye-drops for the prevention of blindness, and in 
other standard health practices. The Association 
has also promoted campaigns to secure adequate 
legislative provision, or the enforcement of exist- 
ing legislative provision, for regulating the practice 
of midwives, to the end that those who are diseased, 
or who are incurably dirty and careless, may be put 
out of practice and that those who are superior 
may be approved and helped. 

It happens that, in the South, it is chiefly the 
poorer and less economically and socially fortunate 
families—that is, the Negroes—who patronize the 
midwife. In fact, in state after state, our campaign 
of education was practically one for Negro mid- 
wives, and the classes held were attended chiefly or 
wholly by Negro women. But, as a matter of fact, 
we found Negro midwives who were in the habit of 
caring for white women, and white midwives car- 
ing for Negro women—so who shall say that this 
campaign for better care for mothers and children 
at time of child birth was a campaign for Negro 
health, or for the health of members of the white 
race? The problems of both races were so inter- 
twined, that it is far simpler to recognize simply 
the medical problem, and to work on that. 

The problem of providing proper education in 
Health for expectant mothers, and proper care for 
mothers and babies at the time of birth, is, then, one 





of the basic health problems recognized by the 
American Child Health Association as applicable to 
all children, white or Negro. What are some of the 
other basic health problems which we are trying to 
help solve? , 


Another great health need for all children is the 
provision of proper hygienic surroundings through- 
out the period of growth and immaturity. . The 
American Child Health Association, therefore, rec- 
ognizes a Housing Problem. Insanitary surround- 
ings, lack of sunlight and fresh air, are one of the 
most serious of health problems for children. But 
is this housing problem confined to whites alone, or 
to Negroes alone? It is, like most health problems, 
a human problem rather than a racial problem. 


Similarly, there is the problem of Play, and the 
provision of adequate play spaces—of “happy play 
in grassy places”—a health necessity for all chil- 
dren. Through the physical education specialist on 
our staff, the American Child Health Association is 
doing what it can, in co-operation with the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association, the Physical 
Education Association, the Boy Scouts and the Girl 
Scouts, and all the other groups interested, to se- 
cure to all children their right to play in the sun- 
shine and air, under proper supervision, as a great 
basic health right. 


Outstanding in the Nutrition Problem for chil- 
dren is the great Milk Problem. Milk, science tells 
us, is the great protective food of childhood, the 
master builder of strong bone and muscle, the 
source of strength and endurance in later years. 
Do white children need milk more than Negro chil- 
dren, or do Negro children need it more than white 
children? Here again, the need is a human need, 
and not a merely racial one. Unfortunately, as we 
all know, not all milk is either clean or safe. In 
many, many communities, both north and south, the 
advice to children to drink a quart of milk a day is 
impractical, because milk is produced in a dirty way 


and is so laden with dirt and with disease germs, | 
Therefore, | 
the American Child Health Association, recogniz- | 


that it is unsafe as a food for children. 


ing the importance of the milk problem, keeps cer- 
tain staff members constantly in the field organiz- 


ing—always at the invitation of, and with the co- | 
operation of, the State Boards of Health—cam- 


paigns for better legislation and better supervision 


in the matter of the milk supply. The result in bet- | 


ter laws and better practice among farmers and 


producers—that is, cleaner and safer milk—is a ben- | 


efit partaken of by white children and Negro chil- 
dren alike. 


Is the water safe to drink? 


How about the sewage system and garbage dis- | 


posal? 


What provision is made to protect children from | 
those diseases which, in the past, have killed and 
maimed, and, through their insidious after-effects, | 
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impaired the lifelong happiness of thousands of in- 
nocents ? 


In our American life, there is little standardiza- 
tion of these all-important health elements. As a 
first step toward the provision of at least the mini- 
mum essentials for all children, the American 
Child Health Association recently made a_ public 
health survey of 86 middlesized cities, with a view 
to discovering their needs, and toward setting a 
workable standard toward which all might strive. 
In co-operation with the American Public Health 
Association, it is following up on this survey and 
many cities are now more carefully protecting their 
water supply and safeguarding their sewage dis- 
posal, instituting more adequate baby clinics, and 
preventing with greater success the spread of con- 
tagious disease. In our democracy, this improve- 
ment of the environmental health conditions of the 
children is not for whites alone, or for Negroes 
alone, but is shared in equally by each. 


Not only must we do all of these things for chil- 
dren in the way of health, but we must, above all, 
prepare them to help themselves. We must develop 
in them such a strong conviction of the value of 
health, such a strong desire to have this greatest 
of blessings for themselves and for their families, 
that they will be willing and eager to obey the 
laws of health, and as adult citizens will know 
enough to demand and vote for the right sort of 
health protection. 


In other words, Health Education, as Doctor C.- 
E. A. Winslow of Yale has pointed out, is the key- 
note of the modern public health movement. Not 
only does Dr. Winslow voice the opinion of all pro- 
gressive health officers, but committee after com- 
mittee of professional teachers and educators has, 
as you know, placed Health Development as one of 
the first concerns of the educational process. Not 
only should every school child have prompt and ef- 
ficient medical inspection and attention, but every 
child, from kindergarten through college, should 
have developed in him, health habits, health atti- 
tudes, and health knowledge. He must become com- 
pletely health conscious, ardently health enthusias- 
tic, habitually health living! 


The teacher-training institution, then, becomes 
the strategic point in our health education program. 
The development of adequate health programs in 
normal schools and colleges is the bull’s-eye of our 
aim as educators. 


Some of you may be interested to know that, 
along with the northern teacher-training institu- 
tions where health programs are being carefully de- 
veloped, there is included a southern institution, to 
which the American Child Health Association is 
giving the time and effort of a specialist, and which 


we hope will become a true demonstration of the 
finest type of teacher-training in health education. 

For this purpose, we have chosen a Negro insti- 
tution in a state which is recognized as a leader in 
extending equal educational opportunities to Ne- 
groes—North Carolina. The work is an outgrowth 
of plans suggested last spring by the Committee for 
National Negro Health Week, and is undertaken 
with the fullest co-operation of the city and state 
Health Departments, and the city and state Super- 
intendents of Education. 


In reply to the question as to what the American 
Child Health Association is doing to promote the 
health of the Negro child, I would reply that we 
recognize no Negro health problems as such, but 
many specific social problems. 


“The ideal to which we should strive is that there 
shall be no child in America that has not been born 
under proper conditions, that does not live in hy- 
gienic surroundings, that ever suffers from under- 
nutrition, that does not have prompt and efficient 
medical attention and inspection, that does not re- 
ceive primary instruction in the elements of hygiene 
and good health; that there shall be no child that 
has not the complete birthright of a sound mind in 
a sound body and the encouragement to express in 
fullest measure the spirit within, which is the final 
endowment of every human being.”—Hoover. 











R. S. GROSSLEY 


Delaware; Pres. N. A. T. C. S. 1925-26; 
Chairman Executive Committee 1926- 
1927, Member Executive Com- 
mittee, Chairman Teacher 
Training Department 
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TAKING THOUGHT FOR TOMORROW 
*W. A. Robinson 


The State Associations have a wonderful work to 
do and there is evidence everywhere that they are 
growing stronger and in numbers and influence and 
developing at least a potentiality that will be ready 
when the wise visioned and resourceful leadership 
is developed. Already also is there increasing evi- 
dence of a growing conviction in the craft that the 
states working alone cannot bring the desired con- 
ditions to pass as rapidly as is possible through the 
combining of our educational forces into a strong 
and powerful national organization. I wonder if 
many of us realize that this year we are celebrating 
the twenty-fourth anniversary of our determination 
to organize. Certainly there are some few  war- 
weary heroes of the strife here tonight who do not 
need to be reminded. There are N. B. Young and 
Lee and E. E. Smith, J. S. Clark, and Pres. Adams 
who bear upon their spirits the wounds of many con- 
flicts in a righteous cause. Noble men and women 
of far vision and divinely endowed wisdom who can 
count their years in ever widening circles of use- 
fulness and influence. 


But for most of us who have climbed on to the 
band wagon in these later days I wonder if we real- 
ize that the old bus is weak and frail and sadly in 
need of a careful going over. I would not be dis- 
loyal but I must say in all loyalty to the organiza- 
tion which I have come to accept almost as a reli- 
gion, that in some unbelievable way we have held 
together for these twenty-five years and managed 
to do a surprisingly good job. Not, indeed, good 
enough, but better by far than under the circum- 
stances might have been expected of us. The day 
has come now when we must bravely and loyally 
face the facts about ourselves. In all honesty we 
are still a weak, impoverished organization, small 
in actual numbers and barely beginning to stir the 
imagination of the rank and file of the profession 
and to win their confidence in our ability to help 
them. All of which though true seems to me to be 
entirely unnecessary. 


True, as I have said earlier in this paper, we are 
making something of a beginning toward stirring 
a hope in the hearts of many of the Negro Teachers 
of America that there may be some health in us, 
but personally I am afraid that there is grave dan- 
ger of that hope passing unless we look well to our 
record in the next few years. 


May I say that I was told somewhat frequently 
that holding the presidency of this Association, 
while something of an honor and decoration for a 
teacher, entailed no great labor and would be no 
drain upon either time or energy. I am pleased to 
say on the contrary that the presidency for this one 
year at least has been unlimited in its opportunities 
for real work and there has hardly been a waking 





moment of my life since last July, that I have not 
had the National Association of Teachers in Colored 
Schools somewhere in the background of my 
thought. My experiences this year have led me to 
believe that we are on the flood of a great tide in 
our organic affairs. We must see to it that we do 
not neglect this great opportunity to prove to the 
Negro teachers of America that we are offering 
them a real means of escape from the slough of 
despond in which they have struggled more or less 
as individuals for fifty years. 


It may be that you will pardon me for offering a 
few ideas that have occurred to meas I have 
thought of the future of our Association. 


Financial Policy 


In the first place we must have funds if we are to 
serve. At present we do not have funds. Where we 
shall seek these funds is a matter that vitally con- 
cerns our future strength and usefulness. Undoubt- 
edly the hardest method is to go to the Negro teach- 
ers themselves and convert them to organization and 
win them to an enthusiastic determination to sup- 
port the organization because of the benefits that 
must ultimately come to the craft through com- 
bined effort. 

There is another way open to us that has so far 
led only to disappointment but one which some of 
us believe offers at least a temporary means of 
solving our financial difficulties. This is, to go to 
the various funds and individuals interested in edu- 
cation of Negroes and appeal to them for financial 
aid. It has even been suggested that we go to the | 
N. E. A. which is after all to the white teachers of | 
America and ask for financial support. 


This one decision as to our future financial policy — 
seems to me to be of such vital importance that T _ 
cannot refrain from laying before you my personal 
views on the matter. If we stop to think there is 
really only one absolutely free and fearless organi- 
zation of Negro teachers in America. Our state 
organizations are so close to the powers-that-be that 
we do not dare proceed in them as we semetimes 
wish we might. The stark truth is that back at 
home in the State Associations the authorities are 
always listening to us and we dare not say always | 
exactly what we think or we may hear from it later | 
in ways that we would not like. Have you ever. 
heard the resolutions of some of our State Associa- 
tions? I have, And I confess that these resolu-— 
tions frequently make it difficult for one from the 
outside to believe that the millenium is still to be | 
expected. Take a peep also into some of our state 
Negro educational magazines, if you really want to_ 
know how rosy are the educational conditions in the | 
far South. It may be that I am entirely wrong in 
all this but if I am even relatively right in my opin-_ 
ion, shall we by seeking outside funds to run our. 
National Association sell our right to proceed as 
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we deem best and to say fearlessly what we know to 
be the truth. 

If, let us say, the Garland Fund should agree to 
give us an amount to make a study of Negro Edu- 
cation we would be no weaker thereby but enabled 
to do well a patriotic service to the South and to 
America, The same is true of any fund or any or- 
ganization or any individual, white or black, who 
would care to finance some particular objective. 
But for our organic support as an Association there 
is only one respectable and safe course to pursue 
and that is that we pay our own bills. Some finan- 
cial policy must be settled upon soon and we must 
proceed harmoniously and persistently to carry it 
out. 

The Presidency 

Secondly, there is no doubt that the time has 
come when we must agree to spend some of our 
money in ways different from those that tradition 
has so far dictated. For instance, we have always 
looked for our president among a group of persons 
who were able to spend either their own or some- 
one else’s money in performing the duties of the of- 
fice. During this past year not one penny has been 
guaranteed for the financing of the duties of an 
office whose duties I venture to say are many times 
greater than they once were. No money for the 
heavy correspondence entailed; no money for the 
traveling that the President is expected to do in at- 
tending the executive meeting or travel that he 
might well do in his line of duty in serving the As- 
sociation; no money for telegrams or other means 
of sending the usual conventional courtesies to other 
organizations along the same battle line as our own. 
Our selection of a president should not be limited to 
the “idle rich” who can afford these contributions 
to the Association from their own or someone else’s 
funds; we should make it possible for the Associa- 
tion to elect its president from the classroom as 
well as from the administrator’s desk and for such 
a person to prosecute the duties of the office effect- 
ively. 


The Bulletin 

Without a shadow of a doubt our greatest service 
to the teachers for sometime to come will be 
through an effective use of The Bulletin. Through 
its pages we must appeal to the teachers for sup- 
port and through its pages we must carry effective- 
ly the message of Negro Education to the general 
public. It is on making The Bulletin effective that 
we must concentrate our supreme effort in the im- 
mediate future. In workmanship and content it 
must be worthy of a place on any superintendent’s 
desk. It must be used in libraries of great univer- 
sities as a source of material in our particular field 
and it must claim the respectful attention of schol- 
ars, white and black, who would know about Negro 
education. Editors must find in it material which 
they can use faithfully in our righteous defense. 
Teachers should find in it helpful articles on Educa- 
tional science and Educational experimentation and 
should be kept generally informed as to the actual 
condition of Negro education throughout the coun- 
try. Through it as an advertising medium they 
should be able to find for themselves positions com- 
mensurate with their training and experience; and 
administrators. should be able to get in touch with 
the best teachers that are available for the positions 
they desire to fill. 

The students in our colleges and normal schools 
who plan to enter the field of teaching should 
through reading The Bulletin be indoctrinated early 
with a professional spirit which will call them into 
the profession with a wholesome attitude toward the 
profession and their obligation to maintain its 
ideals. 

Our Executive Secretary should have associated 
with him another year some person trained in jour- 
nalism and otherwise capable of rendering the nec- 
essary assistance in making The Bulletin what it 
must be. It is only fair to the teachers that a fair 
amount of our budget go definitely into producing a 
first rate magazine and getting it successfully to all 
the subscribers. 








F. RIVERS BARNWELL 


|e Texas; Chairman Health Department, 
Member Executive Board 








E. E. SMITH 


North Carolina, Executive Committee, 
Life Member N. A. T. C. S. 
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Membership Fee 


This brings me to my fourth recommendation 
which is that from this meeting forward we decide 
definitely upon a membership fee that shall include 
subscription to The Bulletin and that the two no 
longer remain separate items except possibly in the 
bookkeeping of the Association and for non-mem- 
bers. It is only the interesting historical develop- 
ment of The Bulletin that has brought us this far 
with such an absurd arrangement. I would sug- 
gest a single fee of $1.50 for every member which 
would mean that every one who joins the Associa- 
tion pays for and receives the magazine of the As- 
sociation. 


Office Equipment 


i hope some day I shall get into a group of teach- 
ers where I can discuss the National Association 
with no fear that one or two in the crowd will as- 
sail me with complaints about not receiving The 
Bulletin for which they have duly paid in good hard 
earned money. 

Our Executive Secretary has done exceedingly 
well with the lack of any office equipment with 
which to work. Can anyone of you imagine pub- 
lishing and mailing a magazine of a subscription list 
of above two thousand and not having even a sim- 
ple type of addressograph? The result has been 
that there are teachers in all the states who honest- 
ly believe we are fakirs. The embarrassing mo- 
ments that I have spent before audiences this year 
explaining about Bulletins that have never been re- 
ceived are moments I hope never to live over again 
and experiences which I hope every succeeding pres- 
ident will be spared. I finally came to the place 
where I admitted before I spoke that our Associa- 
tion was existing upon a shoe string without either 
office equipment or office force necessary to _ its 
needs and appealed to the teachers to be patient 
and long suffering with us until we had grown in 
strength and funds where such mistakes were no 
longer necessary. 


If we in the National Association are planning to 
carry on a business with intelligent people, we must 
decide to do so in a business like way that will not 
lose friends for us faster than we can gain them. 
One teacher who fails to get The Bulletin can, with 
a well-timed complaint, keep forty from joining the 
Association. 


The Life Membership 


There are those among us who know that we are 
in the profession for life and we wish to enlist for 
life in the professional organization upon which we 
have pinned cur professional hopes. 

I heard one member of our Association, a college 
president, say proudly this year that his faculty had 
tried to think of something that would please him 
more than anything else and had finally decided to 





give him life membership in the N. E. A. This hon- 
or, we all know, is purchased at the cost of one 
hundred dollars. I believe that there are many of 
the Negro teachers in and out of the National As- 
sociation who wish to join for life and many more 
who could be persuaded to do so. However, our 
present life membership arrangement is too uncer- 
tain and indefinite. It should immediately be raised 
to some reasonable figure, that does not represent a 
bargain but a life enlistment and a real honor and 
it should carry with it a life tenure in The Bulletin. 
I would suggest for the present that the figure be 
$50 and that teachers be encouraged to pay it in ten 
installments of $5 over a reasonable period. Fur- 
ther, some adjustment should be made whereby the 
present life members shall upon payment of a rea- 
sonable additonal sum, say $15, have The Bulletin 
for life. 


Necrology 


To those of us who met last year for the first time 
that venerable and genial educator, Mr. R. H. Coles 
of St. Louis, Mo., I am sure it was a great shock to 
read recently in the Negro Press of his death. One 
of the valuable experiences which I can account to 
the National Association is my privilege last sum- 
mer of meeting and knowing this lovable gentle- 
man. 


It was also through the National Association that 
I met that charming and faithful hero, my late 
friend, President M. M. Coleman of Louisiana. © 
Knowing these two men has been worth more to me > 
than anything I may have given to the Association — 
by my presence. I feel sure that the time has come | 
when we should have a standing committee on Ne- 
crology which shall remind us from year to year of 
the passing of these great souls who have made the 
traditions of the profession which we follow. 


Affiliation With the National Educational 


Association 


At our last meeting we were informed that the 
N. E. A. had determined to appoint a special com- 
mittee that would guide that great association in 
carrying forward its obligation to the Negro chil 
dren and the Negro teachers of America. 












The slogan of the N. E. A. is “All the teachers at 
work on all the problems”. The teachers in the 
N. E. A. know that America cannot be saved spirit- 
ually and culturally unless all Americans are real- 
ly capable of assimilating and supporting American 
ideals. There must be none of the social order lef 
submerged if America is to be safe for democrati 
ideals and democratic procedure. Where the Negr 
child presents a special problem, the problem is o 
necessity the special interest of the Negro teach 
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ers but not exclusively so any more than the prob- 
lems of the East are the exclusive interests of the 
teachers of the East, or the problems of the South 
are the exclusive interest of the teachers of the 
South and of no interest to the rest of the teachers 
of America. Negro teachers are a part of the great 
army that are making American citizens of the chil- 
dren of America. 


President Blair in appointing his committee 
showed his sincere interest in it by appointing as 
chairman, Miss Mary McSkimmon, the outgoing 
president of the N. E. A. There is no way yet of 
measuring the achievements of this committee but 
we all know that it has great potential for help- 
fulness in most of our problems. It seems to me 
that the idea should be expanded especially in the 
South and that one objective of our Association 
should be to encourage joint committees of Affili- 
ation in every state and in every local community, 
within the States. The principle of inter-racial co- 
operation has more than justified extending it 
among the teachers of the South who I believe will 
prove the most liberal group of citizens in any com- 
munity. 


; 9. National Medical Association 


Another committee of affiliation which should be 
effected is one between the N. A. T. C. S. and the 
National Medical Association. Our health problems 
are serious and we should as teachers enlist the aid 
of the medical professions in solving them. 


10. Code of Ethics 


Some few days ago I had occasion to write a su- 
perintendent of schools in another state than my 
own about a young man who had applied in our 
state for work. I had heard rumors of unsavory 
conduct and I wished to be sure. The superinten- 
dent replied at once admitting the conduct of the 
young man but urging that he be considered. One 
sentence in his letter arrested my attention. I 
quote as follows: “I do not like to excuse any 
wrong-doing but as a matter of practical fact, I sus- 
pect he is above the average in conduct among Ne- 
gro teachers”. How general is this notion about 
the low order of conduct among Negro teachers, I 
am unable to say. But as a matter of practical fact 
I suspect that it is far more general than might or- 
dinarily be supposed. Nor can we oppose it suc- 
cessfully by affirming that we are no worse than 
others. 


I would not ask that we paint the lily or cast per- 
fume upon the violets but would we not do well to 
establish a code of ethics that will at least say to 
the world what our composite standards of conduct 
really are? 


II. Finally, may I recommend one other step 
which it seems to me the Association would do well 
to take at this time. In 1923, at San Francisco, 
there was organized a World Federation of Educa- 
tion Associations. Augustas O. Thomas, State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction for the State of 
Maine, is its President. This Federation was or- 
ganized with seven special objectives, the second of 
which is as follows: To bring about a world-wide 
tolerance of the rights and privileges of all nations 
regardless of race or creed. On August 7-12, the 
second biennial meeting of this Federation will be 
held in Toronto, Canada, and China is asking for 
the third meeting in 1929. The National Associa- 
tion of Teachers in Colored Schools should certainly 
be a member of this Federation and whenever pos- 
sible should be represented at its council tables. If 
we could be represented this year, it would be a 
splendid achievement, especially as the next meet- 
ing may be out of our reach. 


May I conclude this long and tiresome paper with 
a few statements of hope and appreciation. I am 
sure I shall not be misunderstood when I say that 
of all the visits which I made this year I am most 
joyful over the invitation from the teachers of New 
Jersey. To me it is merely evidence that Negro 
teachers of every section of America are realizing 
that this Negro educational problem is not section- 
al but is the job which must be done by all Negro 
teachers working together wherever they are, north 
or south. The splendid evidence of a new and 
growing interest on the part of the teachers of 
Washington in the affairs of this Association should 
encourage us. These more favorably located groups 
of teachers are in position to add greatly to our 
strength and we in turn to theirs. 


There is every evidence that interest in our Na- 
tional Association is growing and that its influence 
is being more widely felt and appreciated. It has 
been the greatest privilege and honor of my life 
to serve you for the past year and the experiences 
have undoubtedly been far more valuable to me 
than any little that I may have done for my fellow 
teachers. 


May I express to you my deepest appreciation for 
the wonderful support and co-operation which I 
have received from every section of our great field 
of action, and may I say, finally, that the experi- 
ences of this year have given me every reason to 
hope that if we take thought for tomorrow, another 
president not so far removed in years shall tell a 
far more hopeful tale of progress than the one 
which you have so kindly listened to from me. 


(Concluded.) 


*Editor’s Note.—President’s annual address deliv- 
ered at Nashville, July, 1927. 
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Informal Tests to Improve Silent Reading 





Helen A. Whiting 


(The problem of teaching children to read in these 
grades is largely one of teaching them to study.) 


Samples of Silent Reading Exercises prerequisite 
to the solution of arithmetic problems. 

To the pupil: Can you understand your arith- 
metic problems when you read them? If so, you 
can do these exercises correctly. After each prob- 
lem is a lst of things which might be done. You 
are to show that you understand by drawing a line 
under the word or words which tell the right things 
to do. 


(1) Carol wishes to save 25 cents. If she has al- 


ready saved 14 cents, how much more must she 
save? 
Add Subtract Multiply Divide. 


(2) How many pencils can I buy for 60 cents, if 
each pencil cost 5 cents? 
Add Subtract 


(3) In Mrs. Owen’s pantry there are 6 rows of 
fruit jars with 7 jars in each row. How many jars 
has she? 

Add 


Multiply Divide 


Subtract Multiply Divide 
(4) William Walcott had 2 marbles and his father 
gave him 5 more. How many marbles did he then 
have? 
Add Subtract 


Mu'tiply Diviae 


Fill in the blanks and underline the words which 
tell the right things to do. Here you are not to fill 
all of the blanks. 


(5) How much cheaper is it to rent a little 
cottage in Greenwood at $12.50 a month than it is 
to rent another cottage for the same length of time 
at $3.50 a week? 











Divide by —— Multiply —— by —— 

Divide by Multiply —— by —— 

Then Add Substract Multiply Di- 
vide. 


(6) Fifty-eight (58) tons of coal are burned daily 
at Tuskegee Institute. How many tons are burned 
in seven months? 




















Divide by Multiply by —— 
Subtract from Divide by —— 
Then Add Subtract Multiply Divide 


(7) <A student receives $7.20 for eight hours 
work. How much should he get for six and a half 
hours of work? 




















Add to multiply by —— 

Subtract from Divide by—— 

Then Add Subtract Multiply Di- 
vide. 


Some Things to do for Children Who Give Only 
Partial Responses to the Problem. 


Most of the trouble here is due to a failure to 
read the problem completely. 


(1) Elizabeth shipped 120 eggs to her grand- 
mother. When they reached her grandmother 1/3 of 
them were cracked. How many were whole? Are 
you asked to find how many eggs were cracked. _ 

(2) Theodore sold his rabbit for 20 cents which 
was 4/5 of what the rabbit cost him. How much 
did he pay for the rabbit? 

Underline the words which make the following 
statements true: Theodore sold his rabbit for (more 
than, less than) it cost him. 

Are you asked to tell how much money Theodore 
lost on his rabibt? Underline the word which tells 
the right thing to do. 

Add Subtract 


Multiply Divide. 


To the pupil: Remember each of the following sen- 
tences: 

Do not use the words underlined, but use some 
other words that will show that you know what the 
underlined words mean. For example, ‘An eight cent 
bag of marbles contained 128,” might be written 
this way. “There are 128 marbles in a bag of mar- 
bles that cost 8 cents;” or “ A bag of marbles that 
cost 8 cents had in it 128 marbles.” 

1. Tuskegee consumes fifty-eight tons of 

coal per day. 

. Mrs. Owens sells shuckmats at 25 cents apiece. 

3. Theodore and Augustus agreed to work on the 
farm during summer. 

4. Coal is consumed at the rate of fifty-eight (58) 

tons daily. 

. Tuskegee spends much money for repairs. 

6. Seven (7) Artesian wells on the school grounds, 
supply 179,000 gallons of water, daily to the 
school. 


(58) 


iw) 


on 


A few such checks or informal tests based on the 
text books used in the state of Alabama, (for in- 
termediate grades) follow: 


Elementary Geography—McMurray and Parkins 


To the pupil: This week we are going to study 
about the Western States. Our lesson for today is 
from page 120 to page 124. Read this lessor 
through twice. Then see how many of the questions 
below you can answer. 


I. In traveling from New York to Chicago one 
Nase Onee. 2. a oes ERAN, sissicormasites teecee ee be 
of the distance across the continent. 
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ememea tie vere ns Th) emer soe Sd ew periene 
III. Cross out the words below which are not true 
regarding the early settler’s opinion of the entire 
West: unhealthy, of little value, afforded great op- 
portunities, good in manufacturing. 
Iyeen Thetdiseovery ‘of "gold inv. 
menor. their U9. 0 ety oe 5 


The three main routes to California in the early 
days were: 


Pp Mee OEE LF OUTVG oc hee oc actcleskcncccccssareceeees 

PROT TUCAL LO 2 Oe , then across the 
Peet Ae, AO STS ce b hed Sh ated add Miah), ener Oe niee 

2 up AUS) a Fi A ald TI ela le ee 

Which would you choose? Why? 


V. Put a T before the true statements and an 
F before the false ones. 
1. The people suffered little inconveniences and 
perils in early days. 
ee 2. By 1850 California had developed to the ex- 
tent that it entered the Union. 
eed 3. The mail was first-carried by swift horses. 
Ae 4, There was no great difference in the cost of 
sending mail in the early days and at the present 
time. 





VI. The first railroad was completed in............... 


BUC MW eaSmeCHIed the This rail- 
POU MACCHANY DECINS AG oie cane conta A 
Yl 2a Sa ee LS ERG OTC 1 Wn iltedene eer een 
UA Se I ace al dea ee , although the trains 


start from Chicago. 


VII. Underline the things which are similar at 
present to those in the pioneer days. 

One crossing the Sierra Nevada into California 
sees: 


1. Trees mainly along streams and mountains. 

3. Scattered bunches of grass. 

3. Abundant vegetation. 

4. Sage brush and cactus. 

5. Thriving towns and villages (orchards and 
gardens, rich fields of alfalfa, grazing cattle and 
sheep; prosperous homes.) 


Text: Hygiene and Health, Book I (Emerson and 
Betts). 

(Intensive Reading with Responsibility for Re- 
membering.) 

Text: Hygiene and Health Book I (Emerson and 
Betts). 

To the pupil: Find Chapter XI by using the table 
of contents. 

From at least two readings of Chapter XI you 
should be able to tell (1) Why flies are enemies, (2) 
How we can get rid of flies, and (3) Facts to re- 
member about flies. 

Keep in mind every point which bears on one of 
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these questions. Study questions carefully before 
the reading begins. As soon as you have finished 
reading, close your book and fill out this outline: 


1. Why flies are our enemies 
(a) 
(b) 
2. How we can get rid of flies 
(a) 
(b) 
(c) 
3. Facts to remember about flies: 
(a) 
(b) 
(c) 
READING FOR APPRECIATION 
Arranged by H. A. Whiting 





Directions: 

Read the following piece of literature silently. If 
during your reading you have any difficulty, raise 
your hand and I will come to you. When I come to 
you, you must whisper what you have to say. After 
reading this selection, I want you to tell us the part 
or parts which you liked most. You will be asked 
to read some of your choices to us, so use your 
book marks in order to find the places quickly. [I 
will read the parts I like best to you, too. 

If you finish before the others, you may re-read 
the address and mark the places where you feel Dr. 
Washington must have received a hearty applause. 


Dr. Washington’s Atlanta Exposition Address 
(Especially arranged) 
Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Board of Direc- 
tors and Citizens: 

One-third of the population of the South is of the 
Negro race. No enterprise seeking the material, 
civil, or moral welfare of this section can disregard 
this element of our population and reach the high- 
est success. I but convey to you, Mr. President and 
Directors, the sentiment of the masses of my race 
when I say that in no way has the value and man- 
hood of the American Negro been more fittingly 
and generously recognized than by the managers of 
this magnificent Exposition at every stage of its 
progress. It is a recognition that will do more to 
cement the friendship of the two races than any oc- 
currence since the dawn of our freedom. 

Not only this, but the opportunity here afforded 
will awaken among us a new era of industrial prog- 
ress. Ignorant and inexperienced, it is not strange 
that in the first years of our new life we began at 
the top instead of at the bottom; that a seat in Con- 
gress or the state legislature was more sought tham 
real estate or industrial skill; that the political con-- 
vention or stump speaking had more attractions, 
than starting a dairy farm or truck garden. 

A ship lost at sea for many days suddenly sighted 
a friendly vessel. From the mast of the unfortu- 
nate vessel was seen a signal, “Water, water; we 
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die of thirst!” The answer from the friendly ves- 
sel at once came back, “Cast down your bucket 
where you are.” And a third and fourth signal for 
water, “send us water!” ran up from the distressed 
vessel, and was answered, “Cast down your bucket 
where you are.” The captain of the distressed ves- 
sel, at last heeding the injunction cast down his 
bucket, and it came up full of fresh, sparkling wa- 
ter from the mouth of the Amazon River. To those 
of my race who depend on bettering their condition 
in a foreign land or who underestimate the impor- 
tance of cultivating friendly relations with the 
Southern white man, who is their next-door neigh- 
bor, I would say: “Cast down your bucket where 
you are”’—Cast it down in making friends in every 
manly way of the people of all races by whom we 
are surrounded. 

Cast it down in agriculture, mechanics, in com- 
merce, in domestic service, and in the professions. 
And in this connection it is well to bear in mind 
that whatever other sins the South may be called to 
bear, when it comes to business, pure and simple, it 
is in the South that the Negro is given a man’s 
chance in the commercial world, and in nothing is 
this Exposition more eloquent than in emphasizing 
this chance. Our greatest danger is that in the 
great leap from slavery to freedom we may over- 
look the fact that the masses of us are to live by 
the productions of our hands, and fail to keep in 
mind that we shall prosper in proportion as we 
learn to dignify and glorify common labor and put 
brains and skill into the common occupations of life; 
shall prosper in proportion as we learn to draw the 
line between the superficial and the substantial, the 
ornamental gewgaws of life and the useful. No 
race can prosper till it learns that there is as much 
dignity in tilling a field as in writing a poem. It is 
at the bottom of life we must begin, and not at the 
top. Nor should we permit our grievances to over- 
shadow our opportunities. 


To those of the white race who look to the incom- 
ing of those of foreign birth and strange tongue 
and habits for the prosperity of the South, were I 
permitted I would repeat what I say to my own 
race, “Cast down your bucket where you are.” 
‘Cast it down among the eight millions of Negroes 
whose habits you know, whose fidelity and love you 
have tested in days when to have proved treacher- 
ous meant the ruin of your firesides. Cast down 
-your bucket among these people who have, without 
strikes and labor wars, tilled your fields, cleared 
your forests, builded your railroads and cities, and 
brought forth treasures from the bowels of the 
earth, and helped make possible this magnificent 
representation of the progress of the South. Cast- 
ing down your bucket among my people, helping 
and encouraging them as you are doing on these 
grounds, and to education of head, hand and heart, 
you will find that they will buy your surplus land, 
make blossom the waste places in your fields, and 





run your factories. While doing this, you can be 
sure in the future, as in the past, that you and your 
families will be surrounded by the most patient, 
faithful, law-abiding and unresentful people that 
the world has seen. As we have proved our loyalty 
to you in the past, in nursing your children, watch- 
ing by the sick-bed of your mothers and fathers, 
and often following them with tear-dimmed eyes to 
their graves, so in the future, in our humble way, we 
shall stand by you with a devotion that no foreigner 
can approach, ready to lay down our lives, if need 
be, in defense of yours, interlacing our industrial, 
commercial, civil and religious life with yours in a 
way that shall make the interests of both races one. 
In all things that are purely social we can be as 
separate as the fingers, yet one as the hand in all 
things essential to mutual progress. 


There is no defense or security for any of us ex- 
cept in the highest intelligence and development of 


Nearly sixteen millions of hands will aid you in 
pulling the load upward, or they will pull against 
you the load downward. We shall constitute one- 
third and more of the ignorance and crime of the 
South, or one-third its intelligence and progress; 
we shall contribute one-third to the business and 
industrial prosperity of the South, or we shall prove 
a veritable body of dearth stagnating, depressing, 
retarding every effort to advance the body politic. 

Gentlemen of the Exposition, as we present to 
you our humble effort at an exhibition of our prog- 
ress, you must not expect overmuch. Starting thir- 
ty years ago with ownership here and there in a 
few quilts and pumpkins and chickens (gathered 
from miscellaneous sources), remember the path 
that has led from these to the inventions and pro- 
duction of agricultural implements, buggies, steam- 
engines, newspapers, books, statuary, carving, paint- 
ings, the management of drug-stores and banks, has 
not been trodden without contact with thorns and 
thistles. While we take pride in what we exhibit as 
a result of our independent efforts, we do not for a 
moment forget that our part in this exhibition would 
fall far short of your expectations but for the con- 
stant help that has come to our educational life, 
not only from the Southern States, but especially 
from Northern philanthropists, who have made their 
gifts a constant stream of blessing and encourage- 
ment. 

* * * * * * 


In conclusion, may I repeat that nothing in thirty 
years has given us more hope and encouragement, 
and drawn us so near to you of the white race, as 
this opportunity offered by the exposition; and here 
bending, as it were, over the altar that represents 
the results of the struggles of your race and mine, 
both starting practically empty-handed three dec- 
ades ago, I pledge that in your effort to work out 
the great and intricate problem which God has laid 

(Continued on page 15) 
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PLACE OF READING IN EDUCATION 
William Anthony Aery 


A fair rate in reading and a reasonably good de- 
gree of comprehension of material read are real 
objectives of elementary education. While much 
may be said in favor of good oral reading, it is 
nevertheless a thought-compelling fact that stu- 
dents throughout their school careers, and , indeed, 
throughout their lives, need to master silent reading, 
for today the average man or woman, whether a rec- 
ognized leader, or a faithful plodding follower, is, at 
every turn of the way, brought fact to face with the 
problem of mastering the printed page, either quick- 
ly and accurately or slowly and inaccurately. 


Those who have to do with school work realize all 
too keenly the positive and high correlation between 
pupils’ poor reading scores and their poor scores in 
other studies and most studies unquestionably call 
for the use of reading as a tool. 


Day-by-day reference in school administrative 
offices has shown clearly that pupils’ poor reading 
scores are also highly correlated with poor scores or 
grades given by teachers who are responsible or 
training students in the regulation classroom and 
laboratory work. 


From a study of the Hampton Institute records 
it is clear that intelligence scores go hand in hand 
with reading scores, although, relatively, the reading 
scores, measured in grade-attainment, lag some- 
what behind. 


There is also abundant evidence that achievement 
scores in arithmetic, spelling, and sentence-struc- 
ture, for exemaple, correlate positive'y with the 
reading scores. 

Grammar scores, on the other hand, seem to cor- 
relate with the time which is given by schools to 
this old-line study. 


There is one other correlation, as shown by the 
Hampton Institute records, which should be men- 
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at the doors of the South, you shall have at all 
times the patient, sympathetic help of my race; on- 
ly let this be constantly in mind, that, while from 
representations in these buildings of the product of 
field, of forest, of mine, of factory, letters, and art, 
much good will come, yet far above and beyond ma- 
terial benefits will be that higher good, that, let us 
pray God, will come, in blotting out of sectional dif- 
ferences and racial animosities and suspicions, in a 
determination to administer absolute justice, in a 
willing obedience among all classes to the mandates 
of law. This coupled with our material prosperity, 
will bring into our beloved South a new heaven and 
a new earth. 


tioned; good scores in intelligence and achievement 
tests go hand in hand with good school opportunities 
and good home surroundings whereas poor scores 
correlate with poor school facilities and poor social 
environment. 


Regardless of what a high intelligence score or a 
high reading score may mean, in terms of psychology 
or sociology or anthropology or anything else, there 
seems to be little doubt in the minds of those who 
are responsible for the training of youth that those 
who can read with a rate and a comprehension equal 
to the grade at which they are trying to carry on 
the remainder of their work have a distinct advan- 
tage over those whose reading rate and degree of 
comprehension are below grade. 


It is easy enough for those who are responsible 
for work at the collegiate level to blame the high 
schools for the poor preparation of students and, in 
turn, those at work at any level may criticize work- 
ers who send boys and girls to them, until over- 
burdened parents at last have placed at their doors 
the initial and inelastic responsibility for giving 
children the right start in the road to education. 


From pre-school days through professional or uni- 
versity training, to say nothing of the vast field of 
adult self-education individuals are faced with the 
task of interpreting symbols and many of these sym- 
bo's are relatively meaningless to many persons on 
account of their poor training in reading. 


While there is, of course, no panacea for all our 
educational ills, it is probably safe to assume that, 
if we could have reading properly taught in all the 
grades of the elementary school, we should be well 
on the way to the solution of many educational 
problems, because then the people at work in the 
world, quite regardless of their immediate tasks, 
would have a common tool of vast social importance. 

Note: Mr. Aery is Director of the School of Edu- 
cation, Hampton Inst., Va. 


ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS FOR 
THE REMOVAL OF ILLITERACY 


Alabama will spend Fifty Thousand Dollars out 
of the State Treasury annually for the removal of 
illiteracy, the Legislature which recently adjourned 
having made such appropriation. This is $37,500 
over its previous annual expenditure for this pur- 
pose. Since the county and city school boards are 
authorized to make similar appropriations to meet 
State expenditures it will probably mean One Hun- 
dred Thousand Dollars expended annually to wipe 
illiteracy out of the State. 
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RESOLUTIONS FOR THE NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF TEACHERS IN COLORED 
SCHOOLS IN SESSION AT NASH- 
VILLE, TENNESSEE, JULY 27-31, 

1927 


To have the mind, heart, and body trained is the 
sacred right of every child born in America, and as 
for that matter in the world. It is therefore the 
duty of the parent, religious denominations, and the 
state, to see that the child is trained. All concerned 
gain by so doing and lose if neglected. 

The National Association of Teachers in Colored 
Schools in session in Nashville, Tennessee July 27- 
31, 1927 registers its thanksgiving to God for the 
educational system obtaining in the United States, 
namely: a. The public and private elementary 
schools; b. the public and private high Schools; ec. 
Tax supported and private colleges and universities, 


Growth of the System 


It is a matter of great moment that our educa- 
tional system is at present, far beyond anything 
that has been attempted of this kind within the his- 
tory of the country. While not what it should be, 
we reccgnize that Negro elementary, secondary and 
private schools were never more successful than 
now. We register our great satisfaction at this 
progress, yet there remains certain fundamental 
problems regarding the education of the Negro 
which calls for immediate and thorough considera- 
tion. These may be summed up as follows: 


Standardization 


A. As is the teacher, so is the school. With regret 
we note that in primary, elementary and secondary 
schools, as well as in colleges, many teachers are 
not maintaining a level equal to the standards now 
fixed by most of the State Boards of Education. The 
accepted minimum recognized for teacher training, 
namely, two years beyond the high school for teach- 
ing in the elementary schools and a college degree 
from an accredited college, for training in high 
schools, should be rigidly adhered to. We recognize 
adherence to this requirement depends upon the 
number of men and women from year to year, who 
are graduated with such training. 


B. School terms of equal lengths and the same 
facilities and curriculum as for others should be 
provided by the State, and are necessary to the prep- 
arations of the teacher. There is need of library 
and science equipment which is frequently so inade- 
quate that the standard work in the preparation of 
teachers cannot possibly be done. 


C. In the meantime much can be done to further 
standardization in our schools. For example, where 
a State can not force the requirements concerning 
the percentage of college graduates in its high 
schools the increase of such college graduates may 
be secured by giving credit for those courses taken 
under teachers holding college degrees. There should 
however be no difference in standards for white and 
colored schools. They should be the same. 


D. Attention needs to be directed to the necessity 
for increased salaries for teachers, if there is to be 
any rigid adherence to the requirement for teachers 
in elementary and high schools. It can not be ex- 
pected that teachers should spend long years and 
pay the cost of preparation without adequate com- 
pensation when employed. We painfully register 
that the salaries of teachers in Negro schools 
throughout the entire south, are yet very low as 
compared with the salaries of others. Standardiza- 
tion in preparation should also mean standardization 
in salaries. 
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E. While appropriations by State authorities for 
the education of the Negro in public schools has 
been greatly increased in most of the states, we re- 
gret that the appropriations are stil] inadequate for 
the promotion of standardized schools. We are hap- 
py to note the increased interest of State authorities 
in this matter and wish in every possible way, to 
encourage them to a larger consideration of the 

- needs of the Negro schools if the present progress is 
to be continued. The published statistics show a 
wide difference in the per capita expenditure for 
white and colored schools. We therefore favor com- 
pulsory education in every State for every child 
alike. 

F. We call attention to the need of longer school 
terms, sufficient number of buildings for school pur- 
poses, and adequate high school facilities in every 
city and rural community. The need for more normal 
schools will grow with increased student enrollment. 
As an additional means for furnishing an adequate 
supply of teachers we approve National Teachers 
Recruiting Week so auspiciously begun and suc- 
cessfully operating in Virginia. 

G. We recognize that it will be necessary to make 
an advance in the construction of new buildings to 
keep pace with increased enrollment but competent 
teachers and adequate salaried should take pre- 
cedence over building programs. We are united in 
the belief that if the program herein outlined is 
followed by state, city and county authorities, we 
shall see a marked advance in the education of the 
Negro in the future. Standardization will simplify 
many problems and a long step will be made toward 
furnishing an adequate supply of properly trained 
teachers. 

H. We have come to the time in the teaching pro- 
fession when the designation of Doctor and Profes- 
sor should mean something. We therefore depre- 
ciate the wholesale use of these titles applied to in- 
dividuals without reference to scholarship or out- 
standing service. The title of professor should never 
| be accorded to teachers in elementary and secondary 
Schools. We respectfully call upon our colleges and 
universities to adopt the title of Instructor, As- 
sistant Professor, Associate Professor, and Pro- 
fessor. The profession of teaching, as well as that 
of other professions, will be greatly dignified and 

|made worth while, if the granting of honorary de- 

grees by our colleges and universities be greatly 
curtailed. 








The Need of Commercial and Vocational Training 
for Negroes 


A. There has never been a time in the history of 
the Negro race when there was such progress in 
business as today. This emphasizes the need of 
young men and women trained in commercial sub- 
jects. We therefore urge in public and private 
schools the inauguration and prosecution of efficient 
commercial departments offering courses in all 


phases of commercial and business activities, A 
competent bookkeeper, stenographer, and accountant 
is still rare among us, considering the needs and op- 
portunities open for such employment. 

B. As to the need of vocational training for the 
Negro, recent years has demonstrated that artisans 
of the race may find place in the industrial world if 
properly trained. The migration of Negroes from 
the south to the north, we wish to discourage in a 
wholesale way. But one lesson growing out of this 
migration is the opportunity for the Negro in skilled 
trades, if prepared. In spite of the migration of the 
Negro to the north, millions will remain in the 
south. It is to be hoped that more and more, con- 
ditions may be better and iife safer for those who 
remain. Their training in the skilled trades has 
always been recognized in the south by the employ- 
ment of Negro artisans. We hope that this will be 
increasingly so ahd that the schools, both state and 
private, may continue to train young men and women 
in such large numbers as to fill all the demands in 
this field. We wish to stress that vocational guid- 
ance should be given in order to advise all students 
concerning the type of occupation for which they are 
best suited. It should not be forgotten that there is 
not a sufficient number of schools in our judgment, 
offering courses in vocational training. 

Increased Funds for State and Denominational 

Schools 

A. The Association assures all authorities in the 
so called southern States, of their high appreciation 
of recent appropriations made by State Legislatures 
for the development of these schools. The fact that 
the State have done so well in recent years, indicates 
the necessity for continuance in larger appropria- 
tions to conserve and make use of the development 
already been made. There must go hand in hand 
with expansion, increased appropriation for main- 
tenance. We wish also to record our appreciation of 
the raising of curriculum in the State institutions. 
It is to be hoped that these tax supported institu- 
tions will be continued on the high scale they are 
now being operated. 

B. The private or church schools doing principally 
college and secondary training of the Negro has our 
commendation and approval in every possible way. 
The present leadership of the Negro Race has large- 
ly come through these institutions. The benevolent 
giving of our white friends in the north, east and 
west, giving us a system of schools valued at TWEN- 
TY-SIX MILLION DOLLARS has been the great 
boon of the Negro race. These universities, colleges 
and secondary schools have grown and expanded. 
At the same time, standards of education have added 
to an increased the expense of operation. The Negro 
race cannot get along without them. We believe 
their efficiency may be promoted by merger, some 
of them, and thus have relatively few but stronger 
institutions. We would urge the importance of such 
consideration by the authorities responsible for these 
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institutions. At the same time we recognize the need 
of increased funds for reasonable expansion and cur- 
rent operation. Likewise there is need for endow- 
ment to perpetuate the existence of these institu- 
tions. 


The philanthropic friends of the Negro, we believe 
will continue to help in the future as they have in 
the past, in these needy ways. There is however 
need of the Negro race rising as one man and giving 
annually for the support and endowment of our 
private universities, colleges, and secondary schools. 
We would suggest the wisdom of an agreement upon 
the part of the demoninational Boards responsible 
for private schools, the inauguration of a SELF- 
DENIAL WEEK during each year, when every 
Negro, in the United States at the same time will 
at least give a minimum of ONE DOLLAR to some 
school, for the education of his race. It is eminently 
wise to have a Negro HEALTH WEEK and a Negro 
HISTORY WEEK. There is one more week needed 
and that is SELF-DENIAL WEEK FOR Negro 
education. 


The General Conference of the various Methodist 
bodies tegether with the National Conventions of 
Baptist Churches, the Councils, Synods, etc. of the 
other denominations will be meeting this ard next 
year and we suggest their consideration and approv- 
al of this idea. That there may be some responsible 
persons to forward this movement, we suggest the 
appointment of a Commission cf Five at this session 
of the Association with authority, to present the Self 
Denial Week Plan to all who should be interested 
and report their findings with a view to formal an- 
nouncement and promulgation of the same at the 
next session of the Association. 


Negro History 


In order to develop in students pride in their 
race through a knowledge of the achievements of its 
great men and thus give students training leading to 
better citizenship, the teaching of Negro History 
should be encouraged in all schools. We recognize 
the great work which is being done by Drs. Carter 
Woodson, Monroe N. Work, and W. E. B. DuBois 
and others, in the publication and preservation of 
Negro History as well as statistics showing the per- 
centage of illiteracy and the unequal distribution of 
funds for education of the Negro as compared with 
that of our white people. 


The Federa! Government 


Any movement inaugurated by the Federai Gov- 
ernment to forward education must prove in our 
judgment beneficial and greatly appreciated. We 
recognize the aid that is being given the Land Grant 
Colleges. We do not however believe that the race 
is sharing equally and adequately in such federal 
funds as the Smith-Hughes, Smith-Lever and Hatch 





Funds. We should therefore redouble our energies 
to the end that the race receive from these funds 
what properly belongs to it. 


Recognition and Appreciation of Agencies and Foun- 


dations Promoting Negro Education 


Our gratitude and appreciation increases for the 
valuable assistance being given the public schools, 
State and private secondary schools and colleges. 
by such good and useful agencies and foundations 
as the General Education Board, the Carnegie Cor- 
poration, the Rosenwald Fund, the Jeanes and Slater 
Fund and the Phelps Stokes Fund, and the Inter- 
racial Committee. The representatives of these 
agencies in the field, namely, Dr. J, H. Dillard, Mr. 
W. T. B. Williams, Mr. B. C. Caldwell, Mr. Jackson 
Davis, Mr. L. M. Favrot, and Mr. S. L. Smith are 
held in high esteem by us for their visitations, sug- 
gestions and recommendations. 


We wish to assure these agencies and all others 
that we value in the highest possible way, what they 
are doing to further the education of the Negro, and 
we solicit their continued interest to the end that 
each year, we may register a development in Negro 
education that will be pronounced and valuable. 


Resolutions of the Finding Committee 


The N. A. T. C. S. expresses its sympathy to the 
flood sufferers in the Mississippi Valley. It deplores 
the loss of lives, property and the economic setback 
to education in the districts. It endorses the splendid 
relief work of the Red Cross and other agencies, and 
goes on record as favoring early actions by Congress 
looking toward the rehabilitation of devastated area. 


We recommend that a committee be appointed to 
make a survey of the present status of Vocational 
Training in colored schools for the purpose of as- 
certaining the kind of courses offered, the method 
of assigning students to courses, and the opportuni- 
ties for following courses selected after graduation. 















The N. A. T. ©. S. thanks the President of the 
A. & I. State College and his faculty; the President 
of Fisk and his faculty; the Departments of Educa-| 
tion; the City of Nashville; The State of Tennessee; 
the Local and State Teachers’ Association and Citi- 
zens of Nashville for hospitality and untiring efforts 
to make its twenty-fourth Session a success. 

The Association especially desires to express its 
appreciation for the concert sponsored by Fisk Uni. 
versity and the musical organization of the City 0) 
Nashville. 

JOHN M. GANDY, 
» Chairman. | 
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M. M. BETHUNE 
Florida; First Woman President N. A. T. 


C. S. (1924-25); Member Executive 


Committee 


WHAT IS TEACHER TRAINING? 


Plenty of people can remember the time when 
teaching was hardly thought of as a profession. 
Young men and women and older men and women 
took it up to make a living or an extra penny when 
nothing better seemed at hand. Any plan of pro- 
fessional preparation, as for law or medicine, was 
nowhere in the landscape nor even on the horizon. 
One may have a heretical doubt whether the pro- 
fession of teaching can ever be, in a technical way 
quite on a par with law and medicine. For while 
the thing we call personality cuts a figure in what- 
ever any one does, it is in teaching that personality 
cuts deepest. So much is this the case that one may 
confess to doubts about our thinking of teaching 
along quite the same line as we do of other profes- 
sions. It is in our favor that we do not have to be 
quite so professional as other professions. For the 
more a ‘professor’ of anything can continue to be 
just a human being, the better. -All of us know per- 
sonally numbers of fine teachers who have not had 
professional training. There is no use in denying 
this. It is a fact. And it is a fact quite apart from 
the way any one could call a doctor or a lawyer fine 
| in his work who has not had the regular professional 
training. There is a difference in the teaching pro- 
fession, and even those of us who most wish to mag- 
nify our profession must acknowledge the difference. 
_ And yet this of course is true, teaching has be- 
come a profession. As such it demands some techni. 
eal preparation. Not, however, so very much. It 
can easily be overdone. It can easily fall into the 
vice of killing originality and making molds. And 


when it runs too glibly into psychology, it is in dan- 
ger of getting on dubious ground. There are writers 
on the subject of teacher training who speak as if 
some problems in psychology were settled which are 
not. There are questions in psychology that have 
been positively settled, like problems in philosophy, 
in a dozen different ways in the last thirty year, 
and the same problems will probably be settle in 
another dozen different ways in the coming thirty 
years. But aside from such cock-sureness in psy- 
chology, there is a body of principles founded on 
experiment, experience and practice with which 
every candidate for the profession of teaching ought 
to be familiar. There is undoubtedly a solid basis 
for a certain amount of strictly professional train- 
ing. The good teachers with gifted personalities 
who have not had the special training would be the 
first to recognize help from such training. 

So it has come about that we are provided with 
normal schools, departments of education and teach- 
ers’ colleges galore, all directed toward professional 
preparation. To so great an extent at this stage 
of the game is the professional side emphasized that 
we have for some time been on the edge of the dan- 
ger of emphasizing the purely professional side too 
seriously. This movement has been perfectly nat- 
ural. It has been a natural, if an excessive, rebound 
from the days when nobody questioned that anybody 
could “teach school!” 


Evidences are thick around us that the rebound 
has been excessive. There are all too many teach- 
ers today who have had the professional training 
and yet have a very thin knowledge of the subjects 
they are teaching. This lack of scholarship, lack of 
full and accurate knowledge of subject-matter, has 
of course a most hurtful effect. The pupils imbibe 
the looseness and superficiality of the work. They 
get used to being shallow and inaccurate. Not 
once, but many times, one may hear professional and 
business men complain that it seems almost impossi- 
ble to find high-school graduates who have the spirit 
of thoroughness and accuracy. There must be some 
truth in the charge. Those who actually examine 
pupils are more often surprised than not surprised 
at the lack of accurate knowledge which they find. 
This is due to the lack in the teacher, and the lack 
in the teacher arises from the fact that we have been 
laying emphasis too much on the professional tech- 
nique and neglecting the weightier matter. 


When to-day we use the expression “Teacher 
Training,” nine out of ten of us think of the pro- 
fessional training rather than of the education that 
ought to precede and accompany the professional 
training. It is for this reason that even professors 
of education, certainly some of them, are coming to 
dislike the expression “Teacher Training.” If some- 
body could hit on a better word, or combination of 
words, it would be taken as a welcome change. We 
need a name that savors not only of the process of 
professional training but of the spirit of scholarship. 
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A change of name would help. But even keeping 
the misleading name we have come to the point 
where we ought to understand, very distinctly, that 
teacher training implies thorough and accurate 
knowledge and the training that comes from acquir- 
ing such knowledge. It is this which ought to ante- 
date the special training. It is this, and only this, 
which can form a firm foundation of preparation 


for the teacher’s work. 
J. H. DILLARD, 


Charlottesville, Virginia. 
(Reprinted from School and Society, Vol. XXV, 
No. 640, April 2, 1927.) 





MRS. H. G. DWIGGINS 
Kansas, Member Executive Board 
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society but some skim-milk as well. Therefore, we 
have the intellectual and the non-intellectual type. 
We must deal with these in a way by which the gen- 
eral intelligence of all of the children must be raised 
without depriving the gifted children of the oppor- 
. tunity to be trained for leadership and to advance as 
far as possible along the lines of their greatest in- 
terests. In order to accomplish this end we must 
have a flexible course of study which will admit of 
individual differences in ability. We need a course 
that will provide the minimum essentials, a normal, 
and an enriched program for the moral, social. civic, 
and economic needs of the people. | 
Moral Education 
For bettering oral conditions the proposed course 
of study set up an objective for it. The objective is 
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as follows: Education is the process of growing up 
in the right way. The objectives are the goals of 
growth, and the activities and experiences are the 
curriculum.* The curriculum should lead the child 
to approach both work and leisure, and to develop a 
habit of engaging in both.** Not only does this pro- 
posed course of study set up an objective for moral 
education in the later elementary grades, but it also 
advocates the teaching of character education by 
the indirect method as a means of achieving that 
aim. The material which it suggests for this pur- 
pose is ethical stories and biographies. It also en- 
deavors to stress moral training not only by teach- 
ing character education but, also by attaching moral 
significance to the right attitude toward certain 
types of work, group activities, and guidance of the 
individual, not only in moral virtues but, also, in 
wholesome plays and games, stories, and reading as 
desirable ways of spending leisure. 





*Bobbitt, F. How to Make a Curriculum. Chapter IV, p. 44. 

**Meriam, J, L. Child Life and the Curriculum. Chapter 
III, p. 225. 

Social Education 

For social conditions the proposed 
course of study sets up an aim for social efficiency. 
The aim set up for this purpose is as follows:—The 
ultimate aim of education is the development of the 
socially efficient individual.+ Aside from making 
use of the social studies and group activities for 
social educational purposes, it attempts to harness 
the integrating forces that make for social prog- 
ress. Since the home and church have failed in their 
work of social integration it places the responsibility 
of training in worthy home membership, right use of 
leisure, ethical and religious character, and social co- 
operation on the school. To further the aim of social 
efficiency it attempts to remedy the defect by pupil 
participation in clubs, organizations, and other extra- 
curricular social activities. Since health is essential 
to the welfare of the individual and to society at 
large it aims to give health guidance to children. 


improving 





jBagley, W. C. The Educative Process. Chapter III, p. 58-65. 


Civic Education 
In order to improve the civic status the proposed 


course of study aside from setting up the objective, | 


“Education may be tentatively defined as the process 


by means of which the individual acquires experi- | 
ences that will function in rendering more efficient | 


his future action,”’{ for civic education, strives to 
form certain desirable civic habits in the child by 


emphasizing and teaching a large number of civic 
virtues set up as ideals which are to function as at-' 


titudes in the life of the child. It aims to establish 
the proper civic and social relations of one indi- 
vidual to another, to the school, to the community, 
and to the city and country. It aims to bring about. 
the proper respect for law, order, and authority, and 
to stress co-operation rather than competition. It 
further suggests and calls for the teaching of citi- 
zenship in all elementary grades. 
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Industrial Education 


For improvement along economic and industrial 
lines the proposed course of study offers as an ob- 
jective the following principle:—The purpose of ele- 
mentary education should be to help boys and girls 
do better in all of those wholesome activities in 
which they are normally engaged with an eye to fit- 
ting them for the future. To attain this objective 
it offers a plea for the teaching of industrial or vo- 
cational education in the later elementary grades. 
As an aid to progress, observation and handwork 
projects are proposed. Vocational and avocational 
social activities are not only studied but participated 
in as a means of industrial efficiency. As a further 
means of promoting industrial progress it attempts 
to develop the right attitude toward labor and one’s 
job; and to administer educational and vocational 
guidance. It also suggests the need of a subject 
called “Industry” in the curriculum. 

Since every large city is sure to have as a result 
of the compulsory attendance law a large number 
of pupils brought into its schools whose mental fit- 
ness and limited school experience will not permit 
them to profit materially from intellectual pursuits, 
-something should be done to help these less fortu- 
nate individuals in an educational way. It is be- 
lieved that they will not only profit individually by 
the use of a functional course of study based on local 
interests and immediate needs, but society as a 
whole will be greatly improved; and, to this end it is 
recommended for the later elementary grades. 

Note: Mr. Phillips, a graduate of the University 
of Cincinnati, is a teacher in Harriett Beecher Stowe 
School, Cincinnati. 





tIbid., Chapter I, p. 22. 
/Meriam, J. L. op. cit., Chapter VIII, p. 137. 


AGRICULTURAL INSTRUCTION—A MEANS OF 
ESTABLISHING BETTER RACIAL RELA- 
TIONS IN SOUTHERN COMMUNITIES 


By E. H. Shinn, Chief Specialist in Agricultural Ed- 
ucation, U. S. Department of Agriculture 








Delivered at Nashville, Tenn., July 28, before the 
Department of Agricultural Education of the N. A. 
lee. 9. . 

I approach the discussion of this important sub- 
ject with a feeling that my judgment may be in- 
fluenced by my interest in agricultural education, 
the faith I have in its permanent value on rural life 
improvement for both white and Negro people, and 
its ultimate influence in establishing better racial 
relations in the southern states. My interests in this 
subject is further sustained in the fact that I was 
born and reared on a farm in the south, where I was 
privileges to enjoy many of the numerous advan- 
tages as well as to share some of the disadvantages 
with reference to education common to rural life 
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under such circumstances and conditions as ordi- 
narily exist in an average rural community in one 
of the southern states. Therefore, I know some- 
thing of the social standards of both races in this 
section and the difficulty encountered at particular 
times in their endeavor to solve various problems. 
Knowledge of these conditions and contact with ag- 
ricultural education in Negro and wnite schools and 
colleges in recent years have enabled me to become 
acquainted with many of your problems; to know of 
your hopes and aspirations and the educational, 
economic and social conditions under which you are 
living and making progress. 


There has been a great increase in the amount of 
attention given to Negro education in the south in 
recent years. The amount of funds available from 
public and private sources has encouraged Negro 
leaders in their educational programs. The Negro 
race is more interested in education today than ever 
before. The progressive white people of the south 
are realizing that the greatest development cannot 
be attained unless greater encouragement is offered 
to remove the large percentage of iliiterary now 
existing. The welfare of all demands that the cam- 
paign to eliminate illiteracy and inefficiency be car- 
ried on with each race bearing its relative share of 
responsibilty. The chief responsibility of race ad- 
justment in the south, certainly rests with the Negro 
and white peoples in that section. Their efforts 
should of course, be supplemented, wherever possible 
by further financial and moral assistance from out- 
side sources. 

Effective education of the Negroes of the south is 
essential to the welfare of the south as well as of 
the nation. The education of two distinct races so 
they may properly adjust themselves to the social 
and economic conditions in a democracy involves 
more than the instruction ordinarily offered in our 
schools and colleges. The active enlistment of all 
agencies, both in the schools and out, working for 
the educational, economic and social conditions in the 
south is necessary to establish racial relations on a 
satisfactory basis. No greater problem facing the 
nation today offers such a supreme challenge to our 
democratic ideals, as that of making a wise social 
adjustment of the hopes and aspirations of the Ne- 
ero and the ideals, traditions and standards of the 
white population of the southern states. To meet 
these situations successfully, wise counseling, pa- 
tienece, sympathy and encouragement from the ablest 
leaders of both races are essential. Those familiar 
with southern conditions recognize that racial rela- 
tions are improving. Negro and white peoples are un- 
derstanding each other better. Each race is giving 
more consideration to problems of mutual benefit. 
The white people are manifesting greater interest in 
the welfare and general improvement of the Negro 
race. The general attitude among the whites of the 
south toward the improvement of educational con- 
ditions for Negroes is one of the principal reasons 
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for feeling that racial relations are improving. Lead- 
ing southerners of both races are cooperating and 
counselling with the view of establishing better ed- 
ucation, economic and social relations. 

Agricultural instruction has made worthwhile con- 
tributions in establishing better racial relations in 
the south and will continue to do so if wisely ad- 
ministered because this kind of education is train- 
ing for specific vocations. Leading white and col- 
ored people are convinced that agricultural instruc- 
tion helps farmers earn a better living for them- 
selves and their families. Statistics show that about 
57 per cent of the Negro race and about 45 per cent 
of the white race in the south are engaged in agri- 
cultural pursuits. Therefore it is very evident that 
agricultural instruction offers many opportunities 
for adjusting racial relations through a variety of 
contacts necessary in carrying out the programs of 
~work. 

The effectiveness of agricultural instruction in 


improving economic and social conditions will be de- 


termined by the efficiency of the agencies that as- 
sume responsibilty for the programs of work. There 
are at present three agencies that are responsible 
for agricultural instruction among Negroes. They 
are (1) Negro Agricultural Colleges, (2) The Smith 
Hughes Schools and (3) The Extension Service. It 
is very important that each of these organizations 
maintain close cooperation if the best results are to 
be obtained. Each organization should also main- 
tain high standards of efficiency for its particular 
kind of educational work. 

Each of the southern states has an agricultural 
‘college for the preparation of leadership in agri- 
culture, home economics and the trades for Negro 
‘youth. In addition there are the valuable services 
rendered by both Hampton and Tuskegee Institutes. 
The work of Negro land-grant institutions in the 
past has not been of as high quality as one would 
like to have it. The weakness of these institu- 
tions has been due mainly to the lack of proper 
financial support and a sufficient number of poten- 
tial leaders trained in agriculture and the other vo- 
cational departments to carry on the work effective- 
ly. In most instances, the Negro land-grant insti- 
tutions have not been able to maintain standard 
four-year college courses. Only a few years back, 
some of these institutions were nothing more than 
high schools, others were of the junior college type, 
while a limited number could properly be called 
senior colleges. It is gratifying to know that in 
recent years, these conditions have been improving. 

In recent years, the U. S. Bureau of Education 
has aided considerably in raising standards of Negro 
land-grant colleges by means of conferences on 
Negro education. Dr. P. P. Claxton, Commissioner 
‘of Education, called a conference on Negro educa- 
tion in Atlanta, Georgia, in 1920 which was attend- 
ed by a large number of leaders of both races in the 
-south.’ The purpose of this conference was to stim- 





ulate interest and to encourage greater support for 
higher technical and vocational education, and to 
endeavor to bring about a higher degree of southern 
conscicusness with reference to the importance and 
value of agricultural education in the economic and 
social betterment of the Negro race. This movement 
was carried forward when the present commissioner 
of education, Dr. J. J. Tigert called a conference to 
meet at Nashville, Tenn., February 1922. This con- 
ference was attended by presidents of both white and 
Negro land grant colleges, State superintendents of 
education, members of the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education, the U. S. Bureau of Education, the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture and various other 
southern leaders who worked together and made 
recommendations regarding the fundamental needs 
of the institutions. The various committees com- 
prising members of both races worked on definite 
problems such as desirable curricula, finances, mini- 
mum standards of equipment, teaching standards, 
etc. for Negro institutions of different rank. As a 
result of these recommendations, the curricula of 
the Negro land-grant colleges have been gradually 
improving. The leaders of the colleges have seen 
new visions and now recognize more than ever before 
the importance of standardization and the need for 
a definite program for training agricultural and 
trades leaders as well as leaders in other fields. 
The Negro land-grant colleges, with Tuskegee and 
Hampton Institutes, have broad fields to serve in 
training leadership for all phases of Negro life. 


The efficiency of an agricultural teacher would de- 
pend upon two things, (1) Training in subject mat- 
ter content and (2) training in methods of teaching 
subject matter. The requirements of the Vocational 
Education Act with reference to training agricultur- 
al teachers for secondary schools have aided consid- 
erably in raising the standards of these colleges. The 
establishment of vocational departments in Negro 
public schools has greatly encouraged many Negro 
students to study agriculture in the college course 
with the aim of becoming teachers of agriculture. 
Prior to this time, graduates in agriculture did not 
feel that they had equal opportunities with other 
graduates in procuring desirable positions. Since 
the enactment of this law the demand for teachers 
of agriculture in high schools and colleges has been 
so great that the better qualified teachers have en- 
countered no difficulty in procuring desirable posi- | 
tions. When this movement began some of the 
Negro land grant colleges were offering little more 
than elementary agriculture and sometimes high 
school courses in agriculture, with a small percent- 
age of the students taking the courses. Since the 
vocational teachers must have training in technical 
agriculture, as well as related science courses and. 
methods courses, all of these institutions are now 
offering some college courses in agriculture. some 
two years and others four years of college work. 

The Vocational Education Act, providing for c0- 
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operation between the Federal Government and the 
several states in the promotion of vocational educa- 
tion in agriculture, home economics and trades and 
industries in the high schools, was another impor- 
tant event in the advance of public education in the 
United States. The act provides that each state 
shall submit a plan or program for its vocational 
education activities, which plan must be approved by 
the Federal Board for Vocational Education which 
has charge of the administration and supervision of 
the Act. Provisions are made for the following 
funds relating to agricultural instruction (1) For 
salaries of teachers, supervisors and directors of ag- 
ricultural subjects, (2) For training of teachers. 
The aim of vocational education in agriculture is to 
prepare persons of less than college grade, who 
have entered upon or who are preparing to enter 
upon the work of the farm, for proficiency in specific 
farming occupations. 

The 1920 census shows that there are 1,541,381 
Negroes ten years of age and over engaged in agri- 
cultural pursuits. The census further shows that 
only 23.6% of Negro farmers are land owners, while 
76.2% are tenants and .2% are managers. There 
are 60% of white farmers who own their own land 
and 38.9% who are renters with .7% managers. 
After all, this difference is a very creditable showing 
for the Negro population when due consideration is 
given to the short period during which they have 
been working on their own responsibility. If the 
vocation school adhere to their program of training 
for proficiency in agricultural pursuits, the results 
should show a gradual increase in the percentage of 
_ Negro farm owners which in itself would indicate 
increased efficiency, a relative increase in the num- 
ber of managers, and a corresponding decrease in 
the number of tenants. 

Home ownership is one of the surest and safest 
indications of good citizenship. When the family 
owns its home, the members are more likely to have 
interest in and devote their energies to the improve- 
ment and development of the community. Dr. 
Washington, Dr. Moton and other able Negrc lead- 
ers have constantly urged Negro farmers to acquire 
some land, even though a small acreage, and estab- 
lish their own home. (Continued.) 


NORTH CAROLINA NEGRO TEACHERS ASSO- 
CIATION’S CHALLENGE TO THE STATE 
ASSOCIATIONS 


H. C. Trenholm 
The annual meeting of the North Carolina Negro 
Teachers Association held at Livingstone College in 
Salisbury on November 24-26, 1926, illustrated some 
interesting possibilities of a teachers’ organization. 
Several significant observations respecting the ma- 
chinery, the program and the general professional 
spirit, stand out as one looks back upon the meeting 

after a period of a year. 
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In the first place, the machinery of the organiza- 
tion was pointed in a desirable direction. A ten- 
dency toward an all-year functioning organization 
was indicated in the part-time secretary whose work 
in addition to the general promotion of the Asso- 
ciation involved particularly the stimulation of 
memberships so that all the teachers of the state 
might ultimately become affiliated with their state 
association. The use of local county or district 
units with their respective officers through whom 
the memberships were handled gave opportunity for 
direct affiliation of these local units with the state 
association and suggested the valuable possibilities 
of an all-year program being sponsored by the 
state association officials through these various lo- 
eal organizations. The fact that fully 80% of the 
memberships were collected on the field through 
this machinery indicated that such a form of or- 
ganization could be developed so as to touch reg- 
ularly and frequently all the teachers of the state. 
The printing of detail minutes that could be sent to 
all the members gave opportunity for those teach- 
ers, not in attendance, to get some additional con- 
tact with the work and contributions of the meet- 
ings. These several phases of the machinery as 
they had been developed by the corresponding sec- 
retary for the past five years, who also had a big 
contact advantage because of his travel as high 
school supervisor, were particularly commendable. 

Furthermore, the skeleton of organization at the 
meeting itself was rather good. Not only did the 
business machinery of the general staff function 
effectively but the various groups of the associa- 
tion were formulated in definite and permanent 
fashion. The sections had their respective elected 
staffs. Valuable and lively programs had been pre- 
pared and were carried out. Prizes offered for va- 
rious student activities of the past year were award- 
ed through the section of High School Principals and 
plans made for the contests of the present scholas- 
tic year. Another experimental step was taken last 
year in the making of subject divisions of the high 
school teachers with appropriate programs arrang- 
ed for each group. 

A further feature of the machinery at the meeting 
was the functioning of the local committee which 
had made all arrangements to receive the teachers, 
to assign them to homes quickly, to furnish any 
needed information and assistance and to make the 
short visit of the teachers very pleasant. A lunch- 
eon at the high school building gave the visiting 
teachers an opportunity to see the high school 
while enjoying the hospitality of the local teachers’ 
group. 

Such detailed mention has been made of these ob- 
served features of the machinery of organization 
because of the increasing importance of this phase 
of our various teachers’ organizations. All our 
state organizations are making big efforts to get 
large memberships and are succeeding admirably 
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in boosting this membership so as to include a vast 
majority of the teachers. In return for this enthu- 
siastic response, the teachers themselves ought to 
have the most efficiently organized service of their 
state organization throughout the year rather than 
just for a short meeting with an excessive amount 
of collected finance for such a_ limited program. 
North Carolina, along with our other states, faces 
the task of carrying on her most promisingly-set 
machinery by adopting a program of service which 
will touch the teachers each month through the 
affiliated service of an aggressive state staff and 
of the co-operating local units. The teachers over 
the state should at least be kept in continuous 
touch with the association and with the problems 
affecting the teachers of the state. With the mem- 
bership so large and the local units already organ- 
ized, a binding step could well be taken by adopt- 
ing the representative system in the business of 
the association which would give all teachers of the 
state a proportionate voice and make more vital 
the connection of the local unit. The observations 
in North Carolina and in the other states where 
field workers of the State Departments of Educa- 
tion have in various instances had responsibility for 
the state associations, certainly indicates the de- 
sirability and the necessity of a permanent “key 
staff” that can with the proper vision serve as the 
co-ordinating agency for the extended continuous 
development of the association. It seems a wise 
choice to have some traveling worker of the state 
to represent the association officially throughout 
the year while the membership and finance are be- 
ing built to such proportions as will warrant a full- 
time employed executive secretary. The teachers 
may continue to respond to the call of their re- 
spective associations on the basis of sentiment but 
they have the right to demand that their organi- 
zation show returns in efficiently administered ser- 
vice. Hence, the serious import of this observa- 
tion respecting the machinery should loom large to 
North Carolina as an urge to carry on from her 
promising beginning and as a pointed stimulus to 
the other states which are still restricting their ac- 
tivities to their annual meeting. 


Mention should be made also of the type of pro- 
gram arranged for the meeting. Not only were the 
sectional meetings on the two forenoons well pro- 
vided with valuable contributions but the general 
session brought a group of interesting representa- 
tive speakers before the teachers. The first night 
was given over, as is usually customary, to the lo- 
cal program and to the address of the president, 
Dr. James E. Shepherd of Durham. Special ad- 
dresses at other general sessions came from such 
persons as Dr. Carter G. Woodson, President W. A. 
Robinson and Miss Mabel Carney. A competent 
stenographer and the request that speakers present 
a resume or outline of their addresses to the Re- 
cording Secretary would serve the double function 





of making the contributions more pointed while car- 
rying in more detail to the absent members the 
ideas advanced at the various sessions. North 
Carolina, however, is making commendable head- 
way in the type of minutes which are prepared from 
the meeting. 


One other big observation was that of the gener- 
ous professional spirit exhibited. All the teachers 
seemed to be vitally interested in the professional 


problems presented at the meetings. There was 


exhibited a wholesome interest in the conduct of 
the Association itself. There seemed to have been 
a concentration of interest.upon the work of the 


Association. And then there was in evidence the 


very commendable spirit of liberality and appre- 
ciation for the worth and services of related agen- 
cies as indicated in the contributions from the As- 


sociation to the National Association of Teachers in 
Colored Schools, to the National Association. for 
the Study of Negro Life and History, and to the 
farm demonstration work there in the state. These 
manifestations of a sound progressive spirit were 
particularly commendable. 


And finally, with these observations of the North 
Carolina meeting, might well be introduced the 
proposal that the National Association extend its 
program so as to stimulate and improve these state 
associations. The National Association is now pro- 
jecting a more expanded program and is attempt- 
ing to sell itself to all the teachers through an ap- 
peal not only to the teachers’ professional loyalty 
but to the teachers’ appreciation of the actual work 
of the Association. Can the cause of the National 
Association be more permanently “sold” by mak- 
ing the state organizations with which the teach- 
ers are already more directly familiar, more val- 
uable to the teachers through a well-visioned pro- 
gram efficiently administered and apart from any 
gnawing political clashes which come annually in 
too many instances? Are we yet in position to for- 
mulate a score card of qualities and standards by 
which our state associations may be checked up and 
improved? Teachers’ associations—both national 
and state—are proving to be of great value as they 
become well managed with a fairly permanent pol- | 
icy. Our various state associations each have cer- 
tain commendable features which could be critical-_ 
ly surveyed and combined in an outline of a model _ 
state association functioning in direct affiliation — 
with our National Association. North Carolina 
presents her contribution of promising machinery 
and challenges her own future officers as well as 
those of the National Association to the formula- 
tion of a program of development which will make | 
each organization serve in a big way as the intelli- 
gent, scientific, professional mouthpiece of the 


teacher. | 
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The statement was recently made by a state offi- 
cial in Birmingham, Alabama, that the number of 
absentees of Negro pupils in that city is greater 
than that of the white pupils. 





During the year 1926-1927, Florida had forty-one 


| white schools and one hundred and forty-eight Ne- 


gro schools whose term was from two to three 


months. 





Washington, D. C., has 621 teachers in the Negro 
elementary schools. 





For 41 years Miss Alice White and Miss Mar- 


| garet Beard have conducted the Montgomery Indus- 
| trial School, Montgomery, Alabama, for Negro girls. 
| Lack of available funds necessitated the closing of 
| the doors of this most excellent institution. 
| buildings have been turned over to the A. M. A. 
Board to use in whatever way they desire for Ne- 
gro education. 
_ be sold. 


The 


It is thought that the buildings will 





St. Athanasius School in Brunswick, Georgia, af- 
ter 42 years has had to close its doors. No reason- 
able guarantee of funds could be given for its main- 


tenance. 





Mr. Linton Stephens Ingram of Sparta, Georgia, 
has taught for fifty years at Sparta Agricultural 
and Industrial Institute. Mr. Ingram, an ex-slave, 
established this school on the land where he was 


reared. Recently Mr. Ingram celebrated his seven- 


tieth birthday. 


| Rersity, Oklahoma. 
| recently completed a year’s course of study at Co- 
. lunbia University, succeeded Mr. Hubert as presi- 
‘dent of Jackson College. 





Last February Miss Wilhelmina Crosson, a teach- 
er in one of the Boston, Mass., public schools, was 
chosen by her principal, Miss Gertrude Bigelow, as 
the fourth grade teacher who should have for the 
rest of the year a_ student teacher from Boston 
Teachers College for observation. There are eight 
fourth grade teachers in Miss Bigelow’s school. 
Miss Crosson is a Negro. 





nie fom Lletted president of a ae Uni- 
Mr. B. B. Dansby, who has just 
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A MEASURE OF EFFICIENCY FOR RATING 
STATE TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS 
WORKED OUT BY 


H. C. Trenholm, Pres. State Normal School, Mont- 
gomery, Ala., and W. A. Robinson, Pres. Na- 
tional Association of Teachers in Colored 
Schools, 1926-27, Raleigh, N. C. 


Every organization must justify itself through 
the accomplishment of its goal if it is to continue to 
exist. Teacher organizations have been growing in 
membership and are at the stage where a critical 
appraisal is necessary if they are to hold the respect 
and continued support of their increased member- 
ship. 

The big functions of a teacher’s organization in- 
clude: 


1. Inspiration to members through meetings and 
other indirect contacts. 

2. Professional fellowship through meetings. 

3. Educational Service to individual teachers and 
to the constituency. 

4, Definite and continued efforts at improving the 
general attitude toward the value of the educa- 
ticnal enterprise and creating a willingness on 
the part of tax-payers to make reasonable and 
adequate investments in educational facilities. 


For Negro Associations this last is at present the 
most important of these four important functions. 

Each organization should be checked on member- 
ship and interest, machinery of organization, pro- 
gram of meetings, constructive features in terms 
of the degree of effectiveness to which these phases 
are administered as a means of achieving the big 
functions. 


I. Membership and Interest 

1. What percentage of teachers of the State are 
members? 

2. Is there a State membership card which is a 
badge of professionalism to the teacher who 

joins? 

3. Is there a device for encouraging 100% regis- 
tration of schools? 

4, What per cent of the members are registered 
through the executive office before the date of 
the convention? Are teachers. registered 
throughout the year or does registration end 
with the State Convention? (Some State meet- 
ings are in the fall) 

5. Are complete records of names and addresses 
of members available? 

6. Are there local organizations in which mem- 
bership is contingent upon membership in State 
Association and through which State Associa- 
tion fees are collected? 

(Such local units or branches of the State mem- 
bership should meet regularly throughout the 
year and serve not only to bring the State As- 
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sociation program and spirit to the teacher at 
home but carry the home program into the 
State Association and serve also to keep the 
professional work of the Association operative 
throughout the year). 

What per cent of members attend the State 
Convention? 

Is there more to the Association than the State 
meeting once a year? * 

Is there a strong professional attitude on the 
part of the teachers of the State both as re- 
gards educational science and procedure and 
as regards the teacher’s obligation to support 
professional organization, and is this attitude 
at all traceable to a sound and continuous pro- 
gram of work of the State Association? 


II. Machinery of Organization 


iB 


2. 


10. 


id: 


Is there a well defined lineup of officers with- 
out superflous places? 

Is the Association organized for effective func- 
tioning of the various officers? 

Is the personnel of officers one of progressive, 
well trained, scientifically minded educators 
representing the best thought, both liberal and 
conservative, of the Association? 

Is the business of the Association handled with 
intelligent dispatch by those officers? 

Is the constitution in line with model ccnstitu- 
ticns of State Associations? (Model constitu- 
tions can be secured from J. W. Crabtree, Sec- 
retary, N. E. A., 1201 16th St. Washington, 
D. C.) 

Has there been careful and thoughtful revision 
of the constitution by a special committee with- 
in the last five years? 

Does the election of officers absorb an amount 
of energy and time out of proportion to its 
importance thereby preventing the serious and 
eareful consideration of vital problems affect- 
ing schools and teachers? 

Is the election carried forward in a way that 
convinces the teachers of the honesty and 
fairness of the procedure? 

Is there any device for giving representation 
in business affairs of the Association to teach- 
ers who are not able to attend the meeting? 

Is there any demand for a representative as- 
sembly for business sessions? (The business af- 
fairs of the best organized associations are 
conducted by delegates representing ten to 
twenty-five teachers rather than by the indi- 
vidual members of the Association. This as- 
sembly of delegates is called a “Represertative 
Assembly’). 

Is the routine work of the State Convention of 
the Association (registration, reports, assign- 
ment of homes, taking of minutes of the meet- 
ing, press publicity and other arrangements for 
the meetings) handled in a well organized, bus- 
iness-like way? 


i 


III. Program of State Convention 


16 


6. 


Is there a carefully-organized program center- 


‘ed about some theme of immediately education- 


al benefit? 
Does the program offer the teachers worthy 
contributions or does it offer an opportunity to 


various individuals and institutions and various 


sections of the State to be “represented” on the 
program? 

Are the contributions to the program prepared 
with care, proper deliberation, and professional 
or scientific vision? 

Do the “special” speakers represent characters 
of national reputation and recognized ability? 
Are the programs short enough to be carried 
through without undue weariness on part of 
participants or teachers? 

Are young teachers properly encouraged to 
participate in the program and other affairs of 


the Association? 


IV. Departmental Organizations 


ds 


Are well organized departments functioning 
independently under their own officers and 


committee organizations such as: 


a. High School Department; b. Elementary 
Department; c. Vocational Department; d. Col- 
lege Education Department; e. Teacher Train- 
ing Department; etc. 

Are these Departmental programs carefully 
planned and serious procedures? 

Is a full half day given these Departments on 
each of two mornings of the State Convention? 
Is the number of departments small enough to 
insure each department sufficiency large mem- — 
bership and are departments limited to legiti- 
mate and pertinent interests of teachers and 
types of schools? 


V. Other Constructive Service 


ie 


Is there an officer of the Association known as 
the Executive Secretary or by some such title 
who co-ordinates all the active work of the As-_ 
sociation; has charge of the registration and 
conducts the office of the Association through- 
out the year? 

Does the Association look forward in its use 
and care of its funds to a full time paid work- 
er? This does not mean a worker in some edu- 
cational field paid by the Association but a 
paid secretary who conducts the permanent of- 
fice of the Association? 

Are the funds of the Association collected to a 
purpose and used in the interest of the teach- 
ers and schools or are they preyed upon by 
every “worthy cause” that appeals to the sym- 
pathy of the teachers? Is there a carefully 
devised and meticuluously observed Association 
budget? 
Is there a fiscal year that allows the books of 
the Association to be closed and audited prior 
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MISS C. A. R. GRANT 
Oklahoma, Member Executive Board 


North Carolina, Memb 





E. R. GARRETT 
er N. A. T. C. S., Vocational Department 


10. 





to the annual convention and a full report 
made to the teachers of the previous year’s 
finances? 

Is there a publication of minutes or procedure 
of the meetings which is distributed to all 
members within a few weeks of the adjourn- 
ment of the convention? 


Are periodic reports of any character made to 
the membership? 


Are there any definite educational movements 
of important significance to the constituency 
which are stimulated and visibly promoted by 
the association? 

Are the conditions and needs of the schools and 
of the profession and comparisons with con- 
ditions for whites being studied by regularly 
appointed comittees and provisions being made 
to bring the strength of the association to 
bear upon these matters as rapidly as possible? 
a. Salary Schedules, b. Attendance problems, 
e. Enforcement of educational legislation, d. 
Securing of proper educational legislation, e. 
Facilities for teacher training, f. State ap- 
propriation for Negro Education, g .Buildings 
and equipment, h. Average length of term, i. 
High School Facilities, j. Consolidation and 
Transportation, k. Goals of achievement in ed- 
ucation, 1. Conference of school workers, m. 
Recommendations of State Department of Edu- 
cation, n. Consideration of Negro education by 
all the agencies and funds of the State De- 
partment of Education; o. Placement or per- 
sonnel service to teachers and superintendents. 
Has definite and effective affiliation through 
committees been worked out between the white 
and colored State associations so that “all the 
teachers of a state” may be behind educational 
efforts for “all the children of the State”? 

Is there a definite effort to develop among the 
craft in the State a strong and worthy pro- 
fessional interest that transcends local and 
State interests by connecting with such or- 
ganizations as: 

a. National Association of Teachers in Colored 
Schools; b. National Association for Study of 
Negro Life and History ;etc. 


VI. Resolutions 


yi 


Are resolutions formed on the basis of the com- 
mittee and departmental program of the As- 
sociation? 

Is the Resolutions Committee appointed and 
put to work before the meeting of the Conven- 
tior, so that resolutions are the result of delib- 
erate thought? 

Are they designed to eulogize individuals and 
to placate State attitudes or to offer a con- 
structive program of work to the Association 
and to the State on behalf of the schools and 


the teachers? 
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TALLADEGA COLLEGE 


Talladega, Alabama 
Fifty-sixth Year 
F. A. SUMNER, President 
Up-to-date in its equipment. High stan- 


dards of scholarship. Thoroughly Chris- 
tian in its ideals. 


i 

: 

‘ 

Departments 
Theological Seminary, College of Arts ; 

and Science, offering special courses i 

in Education, Social Service, Music, 
! 


Business Administration, Journalism 
and Physical Training. 


Six hundred students, 45 teachers, 800 
acres. 30 buildings, electric lights, 
steam heat. Beautiful and healthful 
location in the foothills of the Blue 
Ridge. An ideal place for young men 
and women. 


For further information, Address— 
THE REGISTRAR. 
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KNOXVILLE COLLEGE 


Knoxville, Tennessee 


Standard college, normal, and high 
school courses. 


Distinct department and extensive 
courses in education. 


Full credit given by State Depart- 
ment of Education for Teachers’ Cer- 
tificates. 


Students may register the first ten 
days of any quarter. 


Expenses reasonable. 


For catalog and _ other 
write: 


literature 


J. KELLY GIFFEN, President 
Knoxville College 
Knoxville, Tennessee 
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Atlanta School of 








Social Work 


(Established 1920) 
(Incorporated 1924) 


Trains students for professional social 
work in the South. 


Courses offered in: Social Case Work; 


Human Behavior; Community Organi- 
: zation; Social Research. 
i 


Field Work with Social Agencies. 


For further information address: 


The Director, 
FORRESTER B. WASHINGTON, A.M., 
Atlanta School of Social Work 


193 Auburn Ave. Atlanta, Georgia 
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FISK UNIVERSITY 
Standard Liberal Arts College 


GUIDANCE: There is a_ special guidance 
program to aid in developing moral character, 
high scholastic attainments and a_ healthful 
mind and body. 


STUDENT LIFE is so organized as to give 
the maximum opportunity for self expression 
and development under the direction of the 
Faculty. 


ENROLLMENT in the college the past aca- 
demic year was 25 per cent greater than in 
any previous year. Attendance of men ex- 
ceeded that of women by .45 per cent. Total 
attendance for college students alone for the 
four quarters approximated 500. 





(Students expecting to enter at the beginning 

of Winter, Spring or Summer Quarter should 

ee por: work after correspondence with the 
ean. 


For further information address: 


The Dean 


FISK UNIVERSITY 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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YOUR BULLETIN 


The Bulletin’s desire is to give you what YOU want. Do you get it? If not, tell 
us about it. Tear out this page along the perforated line and mail to us. 


To the Editor, The Bulletin, 
Box 316, Tuskegee Institute, Ala. 


I like (or dislike) the following articles because 
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Tougaloo, Mississippi i | New Orleans, La. 
e Under the auspices of the American Mis- 
A School of High Standards | sionary Association and affording choice ad- 
for Colored Youths } geneers for earnest students. The depart- 
\ ments are: 
j : College of Arts and Sciences 
Full College Course. Teachers’ College 
Two-year College Teacher-Trainimg Course. ; ; Preparatory 
High School Courses. eI Practice School 
“The best school for Negroes in the State.”— i i ae ei aaiteecat 
Bishop Theodore D. Bratton, of the Episcopal i : USINESS AGIMINIStEA LION 
ge ceess pits Missiesinnl, : Pre-Medical and Pre-Dental courses are also 
{ j offered as well as courses in Manual Training 
Founded in 1869 by the American ; and Home Economics. 
Missionary Association An able faculty has been selected from 
| standard institutions. The expenses are mod- 
i erate. 
( The Collegiate Year is Thirty-six Weeks. 
For Information, Address | wudveas: 
REV. WILLIAM T. HOLMES i ; 
Tcugaloo, Hinds County, Mississippi | JAMES P. O’BRIEN, President 
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TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE SUMMER QUARTER 


Ten Weeks: June 11-August 17 
First Term: June 11 to July 14 Second Term: July 16 to August 18 


Recitations Six Days in the Week 
Twelve Weeks’ Work in Ten Weeks 
Credit Granted Toward High School | 
and Junior College Diplomas in Teacher Training 
Credit toward B. S. Degree in Education, Home Economics and Agriculture 
Certificates Extended and Renewed 


Registration fee, $3.50 for one term; $6.00 for both terms, payable in 
advance. 


Write for Catalog 
R. R. MOTON, Principal E. C. ROBERTS, Director 
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SHAW UNIVERSITY 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


Founded in 1865 
Joseph L. Peacock, President 
The Leading “A” Grade Negro College of 
North Carolina 


The first College for Colored Youth in North 
Carolina to receive an “A” rating by the State 
Department of Education. Shaw is the first 
Negro Institution south of Washington to 
limit itself strictly to college and theological 
work. 

Degrees: A.B., B.S., B.Th.,, and B.S. in 
Home Economics for courses pursued in Latin, 
Modern Languages and Literature, Mathemat- 
ics, the Natural and Social Sciences, Philoso- 
phy, Education, Theology and Home Econom- 
ics. 

Shaw University, having a beautiful campus 
and athletic field, is located practically in the 
heart of the Capital City. A strong faculty, 
ample library facilities, and equipment for 
teaching the sciences are worthy of your con- 
sideration. 

With no academy, increasing emphasis will 
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| MORGAN COLLEGE 


i JOHN O. SPENCER, President 
John W. Haywood, A.M., S.T.D., Dean. 


Location: College town between North and 
South. ; 


Courses: Semester Credit System. A. B., 
B. S., and B. 8. in Education degrees. Ad- 
vanced courses in Education. Certificates for 
High School teaching. 


Rating: Accredited by the Association of 
Colleges and Preparatory Schools for the Mid- 
dle States and Maryland, by the State Board 
of Education in Maryland and other States. 


Policy: Co-educational. 
Faculty: University trained specialists. 


Site: Eighty-five acres, beautiful scenery, 
athletic fields. 


Dormitories: Equipped and supervised. 
Summer School: (1928) Six weeks, June 25th 
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be placed upon college standards and promo- to Aug. 3rd. 
tion of the college spirit. ‘ 
Special attention is given to the training of : ; 
fore Terms Moderate! Send for Eatales! Information: Address Edward N. Wilson, Reg- 
Address: THE PRESIDENT, Shaw University, istrar, Morgan College, Baltimore, Md. 
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MOREHOUSE COLLEGE 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Eighth Summer Session—6 Weeks 
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The Capstone of Negro Education 





Howard University 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Education Mathematics Founded by GENERAL O. 0. HOWARD 
Modern Language English 
Science Social Sciences 


Ancient Language Industrial Arts 
Review of Elementary Branches 
DEPARTMENTS 


Religious Education 
Junior College 


High School 


The Summer Session offers special courses 
for principals in. Supervision and Educational 
Tests and Measurements. Ample opportunity 
is given teachers who desire higher certificates 
and to students who wish high school and 
junior college credit of the regular fall and 
winter terms. 

For further information and bulletin ad- 
dress: 


THE PRESIDENT, Morehouse College, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 
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MORDECAI W. JOHNSON, S. T. M., D. D., 
President. 


EMMETT J. SCOTT, A.M., LL.D., 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Purpose—To provide the Twelve Million Col- 
ored people of the United States with College- 
trained and Professional leaders through its 
courses in the Arts, the Sciences, in Education, 
Public Health and Hygiene, Music, Engineer- 
ing, Medicine, Dentistry, Pharmacy, Religion 
and Law. 


Students May Enter for Collegiate Work at 
the Beginning of Any Quarter 


For Catalogue and Information, write 


F. D. WILKINSON, Registrar 
Howard University Washington, D. C. 
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Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute 


Founded by DR. BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 


Offers Excellent Opportunities to Negro Youth to Secure an Excellent Lit- 
erary and Normal Course and a Course in Mechanical Industries, 
Women’s Industries or Agriculture 


THE MECHANICAL INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS is composed of forty 
trades including Auto-Mechanics, Applied Electricity, Photography, Printing, Machine- 
Shop Practice and Tailoring. The plant consists of five large buildings equipped with 
modern tools and machinery. The latest methods of instruction are employed and prac- 
tical work is an important part of each course. 


THE WOMEN’S INDUSTRIES consist of such courses as Domestic Science and Art, 
Home-crafts, Laundering, Sewing, Ladies’ Tailoring and Millinery. This peparae 
offers splendid training for young women desiring to be Domestic Science and Ar 
Teachers as well as those who are planning to enter commercial fields in the other in- 


dustries offered. 


THE AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT covering 2,000 acres of land, offers a ppiendd 
four-year course in Secondary Agriculture and a four-year course in Advanced As 
ture; training the young men to be Farm Demonstrators, Teachers of Agriculture an 


Scientific Farmers. 


: i i i ith- 
GRADUATE COURSES are offered in Mechanical Industries and Agriculture. Smii 
Hughes Vocational Courses, Nurse Training, Business Courses and Teacher Training 
Courses are offered to Advanced Students. 


LOCATION unsurpassed for healthfulness. 


Write for catalog of information— ROBERT R. MOTON, Principal, 


Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. 
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THE BULLETIN 


FISK UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER QUARTER 
A Regular Quarter of Schoo] Year Work Leading Toward Degree 


TWO TERMS 
Five Weeks Each Recitations Six Days a Week 


Entrance at Beginning of Hither Term 


Larger Enrollment Last Year Thin Any Previous Summer Session 


Opportunity for intensive work in some departments. 
Recitations three times daily—-Completion of year’s work in| one quarter in 
some subjects. 


COURSES WILL BE OFFERED IN - 


EDUCATION AND PSYCHOLOGY LATIN SCIENCES 
SOCIOLOGY FRENCH ENGLISH 
MATHEMATICS ART ECONOMICS 
: MUSIC 
Prospective students are asked to indicate their needs and preferences from the 
above list. 


Attempt will be made to meet needs in other courses, if sufficient number make their 
wishes known early. 


For Particulars and further Information, Address— 


THE DEAN 
FISK UNIVERSITY 
Nashville 






For a broad, 
liberal 


college education 


COME TO SPELLMAN COLLEGE, 
Atlanta, Georgia 


For particulars, write NOW to 
FLORENCE REID, President. 
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Che Hulletin 


Official Organ of the National Association of Teachers 
in Colored Schools 
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Happy, happy Christmas that can win-us back to the delusions 
of our childish day, recall to the old man the pleasures of his youth, 
and transport the traveler back to his own fireside and quiet home. 
—Charles Dickens. 
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HAMPTON INSTITUTE 
HAMPTON, VIRGINIA 


THE COLLEGE 


. Division of Education—four-year 
high-school teacher’s course leading 
te degree of Bachelor of Science; 
and two-year courses for primary, 
intermediate and upper-grade teach- 
ers. 

. Division of Agriculture—four-year 
course leading to degree of Bachelor 
of Science. 

. Division of Home Economics—four- 
vear course leading to degree of 
Bachelor of Science; and two-year 
course. 

- Division of Business—four-year 
course leading to degree of Bachelor 
of Science and two-year course— 
aims to prepare men and women for 
business positions or to teach busi- 
ness subjects. 

. Division of Building Construction— 
four-year course leading to degree 





of Bachelor of Science; and two- 


year course—aims to train skilled 
builders. 


6. Division of Library Science—one- 


year professional course—aims_ to 
prepare librarians for normal 
schools, colleges, and branch libra- 
ries in city systems. 


7. The Summer School—courses leading 


to degree of Bachelor of Science and 
State Certificates. 


THE ACADEMY 


A standard four-year accredited high 


school, preparing for college en- 
trance. 


TRADE SCHOOL 


Four-year courses in each of twelve 


trades. 


JAMES E. GREGG, Principal 





Hampton Institute, Virginia 
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BETHUNE-COOKMAN COLLEGE 


(Formerly The Daytona Normal and Industrial Institute) 


DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA 


Located in the Beautiful Halifax Country on the East Coast of Florida. 
An Institution Where Opportunity is Afforded for the Highest 


and Best in Education. 


Offering Courses in 


Normal Training School for Teachers 
College Preparatory 
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| MOREHOUSE COLLEGE 
(Formerly Atlanta Baptist College) 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
College Academy Divinity School | 
An institution famous within recent years { 
for its emphasis on all sides of manly devel- 
? 















opment—the only institution in the South de- 
voted solely to the education of Negro young 
men. Graduates given high ranking by great- 
est northern universities. Debating, Y. M. C. 
A. Athletics, all fine features. 


For information, address— 
JOHN HOPE, President 
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ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 


Pioneer in liberal education. 

Occupying historic ground on one of Atlanta’s hills. 

Adyantages of a growing city and fraternal relations 
with other instituticns of higher learning. 

COLLEGE and NORMAL Departments with carefully 
supervised practice teaching in grade and High School 
work. 

Graduates make gcod in Northern Universities. 


For further information, address— 


THE PRESIDENT, ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 
Atlanta, Georgia 
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Special Work Offered in Commerce, Music, Domestic Science and Art, 
Agriculture and Carpentry 


Athletics Encouraged for Boys and Girls 


Dormitory Facilities Unsurpassed 


—— ee 


For Information, Write to 


Mary McLeod Bethune, President 
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FLORIDA AGRICULTURAL AND 
MECHANICAL COLLEGE 


Tallahassee, Florida 


Courses: 


4 Bachelor Degree Courses in: 
Education 
Agriculture 
Home Economics 
Mechanical Arts. 


8 Normal Courses in: 
ducation 
Commerce 
Business Training. 
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8-Year Nurse Training Course 
Junior and Senior High School 
Smith-Hughes Courses 

Extension and Correspondence Course 


J. R. E. LEE, President 
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A Pronounced Success 


“Tt reduces the history teacher’s problems 
to a minimim’ 3 — elomvation. 
organization, and concept are the best I 

eet ehave ever seen’. eee Dem redlicuic 
pictures and the maps are unexcelled” * * * “It is 
wonderful! It surpasses other recent books in many ways.” 
That’s what teachers are writing us about Tryon and. Ling- 
ley. And already it has been adopted by many important 
schools throughout the country. 


TRYON AND LINGLEY 
THE AMERICAN PEOPLE AND NATION 

















Within Six Months of Publication— 




















Ginn and Company 165 Luckie St., N. W., Atlanta 
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BEST RESULTS IN GREGG 
SHORTHAND 


are obtained by the use of the best available 
material. This has been provided for you in a 
series of three basai books, each dealing with 
an important factor in speed development. 


THE GREGG SHORTHAND MANUAL... $1.50 


An orderly and systematic presentation of the prin- 
ciples of the system, with sufficient material to guar- 


MAKE MON EY 


IN YOUR SPARE TIME—Join the agency force of 
OPPORTUNITY magazine. Send in the attached cou- 
pon. Agents are wanted in every state. 
SEVERAL LARGE GENERAL AGENCIES 

ARE AVAILABLE 
OPPORTUNITY, 
17 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 

I wish to become an agent on the sales force of 
“OPPORTUNITY”. Send me all details. 


antee the proper foundation for writing and reading WAI © nscchcennscnadislee ta teeta ae Uae Ow ee ee Sucre es 
skill. Address 
GREGG “SPEED SSTUDERS see. a. peeeee eee eat $1.20 City 





Furnishes the teaching plan and material for the fur- 
ther development of correct writing habits, and reading 
and transcripticn skill. GREGG SPEED STUDIES is 
an integral part of the course, and as such should be 
used along with the MANUAL from the start. 


RATIONAL DICTATION, by Dr. Edward J. McNa- 
mara, Principal, and Mark I. Markett, Chairman, De- 
partment of Stenography, High School of Commerce, 
New work (Cityes = give tis | ee Ain aah wy See ee ee $1.40 


Designed to give the student practice in the rapid ap- 
plication of the principles to new and unfamiliar words 
and phrases. Its use assures a varied and extensive vo- 
eabulary, and the development of constructive ability. 
Best results will be cbtained by using the first 140 pages 
of GREGG SPEED STUDIES along with the MANUAT,, 
and by correlating the remaining lessons in SPEED 
STUDIES with the MANUAL, and by correlating the 
remaining lessons in SPEED STUDIES with the letters 
and articles in RATIONAL DICTATION. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco 
Toronto London 









We will send you post; .id any school or college 
book upon receipt of the publishers’ list price (40% 
reduction if we have a secondhandcopy). We will 
open an account with School Boards, Schools and 
Teachers. Send us a trial order. Mention your 
official position. We will accept any new or sec- 
ondhand school or college books, Dictionaries and 
Translations in exchange, or buy for cash if 
salable with us, * Send list for our offer. * 
BARNES & NOBLE, Iuc., 

76 Fifth Avenue, 

New York City. 
Mention The Bulletin when writing our advertisers 
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Vocational Guidance for All the Grades 


By E, R. Garrett, Teacher-Trainer, A. & T. College, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


The Vocational Guidance movement was started 
by Professor Frank Parson of Boston University 
in 1908. He noticed hundreds of young men in his 
vicinity who desired guidance in ¢hoosing their vo- 
cations. He gladly opened his office to them and 
gave what advice he could. Since that time the idea 
has spread until today there are vocational guidance 
officers in nearly all the large cities. 

It may be well before going further to define 
Vocational Guidance. Reckoning from 1908, the 
time when Professor Parson first opened his office 
for guidance, we can easily see that the movement 


is approaching a score of years in age, and yet it is 






















not universal. Educators in some sections of the 
country are thoroughly acquainted with it, but to 
others the movement is comparatively new. In the 
South we are just beginning to make some study of 
Vocational Guidance. For this reason the majority 
of our readers may wish to know something of its 
meaning, needs and aims. 

According to the National Vocational Guidance 
Association, “Vocational Guidance is the giving of 
information, experience, and advice in regards to 
choosing an occupation, preparing for it, entering 
into it, and progressing in it.” Thus the idea does 
not stop with the giving of information and advice 
to the individual regarding his vocational choice, but 
includes the actual preparation and a following up 
of the individual and the noting of his progress in 
that occupation. 

The problems of vocational adjustment reveal 
many needs for Vocational Guidance. But the need 
of guidance in connection with our public schools is 
just as apparent when our attention is called to the 
fact that fifty per cent of the children leave school 
at the end of the sixth grade, twenty-five per cent or 
more at the end of the eighth grade and over one 
half who enter high school leave before graduation. 
The movement then is not only a psychological ap- 
proach to the solutions of the problems of vocational 
adjustment, but an aid as well in keeping the girls 
and boys in school. 

The aims of Vocational Guidance are set forth in 
the following statements: 


1. To assist individuals in choosing, preparing for, 
entering upon, and making progress in occupations. 


2. To give a knowledge of the common occupations 
and the problems of the occupational world, so that 
peonle mav be prepared for vocational as well as 
political citizenship. 

8. To help the worker to understand his relation 
to workers of his own and other occupations and to 


society as a whole. 


4. To secure a better cooperation between the 
school on the one hand and the various industrial 
commercial and professional pursuits on the other 
hand. 


5. To help adjust the schools to the needs of the 
pupils and to the community and to make sure 
that each pupil obtains the equality of opportunity 
which it is the duty of the public schools to pro- 
vide. In short its chief purpose is to secure the 
most economic and effective adjustment of young 
people to the economic employment which they can 
most advantageously follow. Without entering into 
any lengthy discussion of these aims suffice it to 
say that if the schools and industrial establishments 
could cooperate in accomplishing the purpose of vo- 
cational Guidance, much of the problem of vocational 
adjustment would be solved. 

The question of vocational adjustment has at- 
tracted the attention of many persons. Briefly they 
are the Employers, Economists, Labor Organiza- 
tions, Schools, Philanthropic Agencies, Parents and 
the Individual. It is not our purpose to discuss here 
the interests each has in vocational adjustment. As 
a result of these interests, however, many move- 
ments have taken place, especially in the industrial 
field, to bring about as nearly as possible the proper 
adjustment. But while these movements were at 
work other forces calling for a psychological ap- 
proach to vocational adjustment have been taking 
place. Vocational Guidance is one of these forces. 
It is not carried on exclusively in the schools but 
our purpose here is to deal with it in connection with 
the schools only. 

It was early found out that Vocational Guidance 
must keep close to the public schools, which have 
the young people who are constantly in the need of 
guidance. The school has the larger part to play 
in training young folk for success in life. It is its 
business to help the child find himself, and to do 
this it must make a study of each pupil and guide 
him into the kind of work where he can most easily 
adjust himself. It is the dutv of the school to pre- 
pare each child as well as it can for the duties of 
life. Among the most pressing dnties of life is earn- 
ing a living, but before the nupil can be trained to 
earn a living he must decide what vocation he is 


going to enter. The school must assist him in 


making this decision wiselv. 

The elementary school is not the place where the 
maiority of people ought to make a final selection 
of their vocation. Never-the-less the school ,must 
take a large part in Vocational Guidance. Even 
thoueh there are a few children who show marked 
abilities and tendencies toward some special fields 
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like music, mechanics etc. and are able to make a 
svecessful choice of their work, the large majority 
do not and probably ought not to do so. In the first 
place they are too young to know the extent of their 
own powers; and in the second place, they are too 
young to know the length and breadth of the vo- 
cational cpportunities of the world. Again the 
elementary school cannot give special training 
in worth-while occupations, especially occupations 
requiring a very high degree of skill, to the child 
of fourteen or sixteen years of age, and hope 
to make them successful workers in those occupa- 
tions. But the problem of guidance has been forced 
upon the elementary school by the fact that a very 
large percent of the pupils leave school and drift 
into “klind alley” jobs before and after completing 
the eighth grade. Therefore, the elementary school 
feels that it must do something toward helping those 
who are sure to leave all too soon. 


Just why these pupils are leaving school, the num- 
ber of probable causes and how to remove them 
so as to prevent the exodus would raise a discus- 
sion too long to undertake at this time. We must 
admit that they are leaving and hundreds of them 
will never return try as we may to get them back. 
The elementary school must recognize this fact and 
make some efforts to help those whose going it can- 
not prevent. One step is to persuade the child who 
wants to leave school to reconsider and remain if 
possible and lay a broader foundation upon which to 
build a greater number of vocational occupations. 
Help him to see the advantage in delaying his choice 
until he reaches a point where he can see a greater 
number of vocational possibilities. Another sugges- 
tion is to plan courses in occupations. These may 
be organized in the sixth, seventh, or eighth grades. 


Digressing a little, we believe that if the purpose 
and character of industrial arts in the elementary 
schools were adhered to it would be an advanced 
step towards vocational adjustment, a stimulus for 
keeping the youth in school, and a means for teach- 
ing Vocational Guidance. In this connection we 
must go a step further and point out how Industrial 
arts in the elementary school may be used-in con- 
nection with Vocational Guidance. The controlling 
aims of industrial shop work in the first six grades 
are as follows: 1. To supply the psychological de- 
mand for motor activity during the period in which 
the instincts are dominant. 


2. To give an abundance of experience with ob- 
jects, materials and fundamental activities. 

3. To furnish an energizing means of presenting 
other subjects in the curriculum, 

4. To establish early in life the idea of the na- 
ture, necessity and importance of work. 

These aims for the first six grades hold good for 
the seventh, and eighth grades but the following are 
added: 





1. To give a more definite discriminating under- 
standing of the industrial environment of the child. 

2. To give information and training that will 
function directly in the pupils’ relations and obliga- 
tions to the home. 

3. To meet in a constructive way those compellinz 
interests of boy nature. 

4. To develop an appreciation of industrial pro- 
ducts and to aid Vocational choice. 
Anyone can see from these aims that the objective 
of industrial arts in the elementary school is Voca- 

tional Guidance in a large measure. 

The Industrial work of the boys and girls of the 
first five grades should be the same. They should 
not be separated and should be taught by the same 
and regular class teacher and not by a specialist. 
The art and construction’ work should be so inter- 
woven with geography, language, numbers and na- 
ture study that they would cease to stand out as 
things apart from the regular subjects, drawing, 
freehand paper cutting, booklet making, weaving, 
clay modeling and sand table work are indispensable 
for the first five grades. Along with these may be 
taught a limited amount of basketry, some construc- 
tion work like doll houses, etc. The sixth grade 
might engage in making chicken coops, fruit and 
vegetable crates, rabbit traps, sleds, simple mechan- 
ical toys and the like, planned of course according 
to the environment of the pupils. The seventh and 
eighth grades may be taught simple pattern making, 
and the repairing of school and home buildings and 
furniture. Such industrial work in the elementary 
schools would certainly extend the vocational know- 
ledge of the pupils and furnish a foundation for a 
variety of occupations. 


The opportunities for Vocational Guidance in the 
high schools are much larger than those in the ele- 
mentary schools. The pupils are more mature and 
able to make their Vocational choice. They leave 
school in iarger numbers than do the elementary pu- 
pils both before and after finishing high school. This 
is one of the greatest reasons why Vocational Edu- 
cation should be conducted in the high school, and 
certainly Vocational Guidance would be indispensa- 
ble. High School students are not always able to 
choose their vocations. For instance of 291 boys in 
the Grand Rapids High School who had made no 
occupational choice 194 had tried to do so and 235 
expressed a desire for advice on the subject. 


According to Vaughn and Mays the high school 
is composed of several groups. Those preparing for 
college; those preparing for professional school; 
those preparing to enter trade or industrial occu- 
pations, but undecided as to the particular occupa- 
tion; those wholly without plans; and those who 
have decided definitely to enter certain occupations 
as soon as they are permitted to leave school. All 
high schools are made up of these groups. This 
fact suggests that we shall have to reorganize our 
high school curricula in order to take care of these: 
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groups. We know of some private high schools that 
have made provision for these groups, in that they 
conduct a _ high school five or six curricula. For 
example, college preparatory, agriculture, manual 
training, home economics, commercial, and teacher 
training. A high school of this type meets the sit- 
uation admirably well. All of the courses except the 
college, preparatory are vocational in character and 


if properly planned may lead to higher study as well 


as the college preparatory course. At the same 
time it prepares those, who for any reason fail to 
get to college, to do something definite and well 
after ieaving high school. The one track high school 
leading to college only is out of date. The great 
purpose should be to prepare boys and girls for 
something definite. To make a living. 

A well planned high school like that referred to 


above is highly Vocational and should carry on Vo- 


guidance. 


cational Guidance. The shop work for group one 
should emphasize general technical and occupational 
information at the expense of the development of 
skill. Although those who compose this group are 
preparing for college and may have no desire to 
become builders or mechanics of any kind, they will 
some day want to become home makers. They will 
want to have a house built, install a furnace, select 
furniture for a home or an office and will appreciate 
the training and knowledge, rather than have to 
depend wholly upon some one else’s advice in the 
matter. Group two needs the emphasis on technical! 
information, group three needs finding causes where 
the emphasis is put on information, group four 
should follow the same line of work as group three 
and group five should have marketable skill empha- 
sized. We have recited the industrial shop work 
for these various groups in the high school to show 
the remarkable opportunities for guidance in the 
high school. ey 

But the shop courses are not the only methods for 
Excursions for the inspection of local 
business establishments may be conducted. Sched- 


ules may be arranged for addresses of men and 


‘women’ who represent leading industrial and busi- 


ness concerns and who are able to advise pupils 


regarding their chances in the various occupations. 


Such guidance as this is needed for the twenty mil- 
lions of school children in the United States, where 
as only about two or three millions are being reach- 


ed. 


Many who grant the good Vocational Guidance 
may do in the elementary and high schools may doubt 
its necessitv in the colleves and universities. There 
the most expert Kind of guidance is needed. Many 





young men and women enter college and even the 
universities without any vocation aim. Some may 
get aims and others may change their aims as they 
make progress in their college work. A large num- 
ber fail to get a vision, graduate and get out and 
take the first job available. It is no wonder that so 
many college men are failures in life. The same 
thing is true with the professional students. Even 
though they have selected their tocation there is a 
great need for guidance and vocational adjustment. 
In a field, Engineering, for example, where there 
are several lines of activities, a student may not be 
able to determine just what line for which he had 
better fit himself. In the field of medicine one might 
decide to become a specialist in one branch when he 
would be best adapted to another. All may not make 
successiul surgeons. Hence like the elementary and 
the high schools, the colleges, universities and the 
professional schools need to carry on Vocational 
Guidance. 

As stated above the Vocational Guidance move- 
ment is now carried on in many of the larger cities, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, Pittsburgh, and many 
others are conducting Vocational Guidance offices in 
connection with the public schools. We fee] that 
the sooner all of our schools take up the plan the 
better it will be for society and citizenship. 

Before the movement can be successfully carried 
out the teachers have got to be prepared to do it. 
Teachers must direct systematic studies of various 
lines of employments; conduct individual or group 
conferences with the pupils for the purpose of dis- 
cussing vocational opportunities, conditions and re- 
quirements; make a study of young people from the 
standpoint of physical and intellectual make-up so 
that they will be able to advise them as to the line of 
employment which they are best adapted; and make 
a study of various economic lines and obtain the 
proper data to be used in advising young people who 
may be seeking employment. These duties may 
come under the Vocational Guidance Bureau but all 
teachers should be well informed and ready to con- 
duct courses of guidance, especially where there is 
not a bureau. 

Vocational Guidance has a very definite relation 
to Vocational Education. It must be provided be- 
fore, during and after courses in Vocational Educa- 
tion if the Vocational Courses are to function prop- 
erly. In fact if there were more Vocational Guid- 
ance in our schools we would be led to understand 
more about Vocational Education, and youth and 
adult alike would be prepared to meet in any situa- 
tion that which society must demand of him. 
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REASONS FOR VOCATIONAL TRAINING 
By Anna Rutherford, Knoxville College 


Groups of teachers have come together in edu- 
cational conference because they have a keen sense 
of need. That is wholesome. The satisfied worker 
gives little promise of advancement professionally 
or otherwise, and her pupils become the victims of 
thwarted possibilities. 

No two have the same problems nor the same sit- 
uations, but we all have needs, and some of us think 
our needs are great—so imperative that we come 
together to profit by the little this one and that one 
can contribute. We have some needs in common. 
When I say that we all need more knowledge of the 
subject matter we are trying to teach; we all need 
skill to impart what little we do know; we all need 
to know our pupils,—you will agree with me that 
these are concerns that never quite leave us. Some- 
times they overwhelm us and refuse to let us sleep 
without coming in our dreams. 

We do need certain geod old things emphasized 
again—perhaps in another way. We'd be the richer 
for a few ideas new to us although it has been said 
that no pain is so keen as the pain of a new idea. 
We need vision to see some part of our world’s need 
—not a thousand miles away. We need inspiration 
to make us want to do the things we ought. We 
need ideals to make us work for their realization, 

Perhaps we’ll get some help along these lines by 
frankly asking ourselves, “Why are we teachers?” 
“Why do we have schools?” “Why do we have 
such and such courses?” I have been asked to take 
up the why ef vocational training. 

As teachers what do we understand by vocation- 
al education? Vocation has been defined as any oc- 
cupation for which one qualifies himself cr herself. 
We have many vocational schools. Certain unique 
conditions must be met before the authorities in- 
vest money in that type of school. Vocational 
schools are meeting the long-felt needs of society 
in training adults—oftentimes young men and boys 
for brickmaking and_ bricklaying, blacksmithing, 
house architecture and house building, plastering, 
painting, plumbing and interior decorating. Others 
are technically trained to till the soil and provide 
food for man and beast, and to care for live stock. 


In the recent past our colleges and universities 
have turned out their thousands of men who want 
white-collar jobs—they are fitted for no other kind 
—and there are not enough white-collar jobs to go 
round. It is to be hoped that the number of the 
industrially trained increase to such an extent that 
wages for skilled labor shall not be so desperately 
out of proportion to the earnings of the middle 
classes who need to call upon artisans for some of 
the necessities and comforts of hygienic living. 

Many women and girls over fourteen are turning 
to the vocational schools for training to make of 
them efficient housekeepers, tearoom managers, die- 





titians, saleswomen, milliners, garment fitters, ste- 
nographers and by far the highest percentage are 
in earnest about becoming capable homemakers. 

Vocational education dignifies labor in that it 
trains the hand to do well the useful everyday tasks 
that have so much to do with our physical wellbeing. 
Much of the world’s happiness will always come 
from doing useful homely things well. 

When employment is sought the one who provides 
the remuneration has a right to ask “What can you 
do?”? The would-be employee compels his own and 
his employer’s respect by being able to answer can- 
didly, “I can do such and such things. I am ready 
for my task through preparation for it.” That was 
Booker T. Washington’s doctrine and key to ad- 
vancement economically and socially. Always room 
at the top for the man who performs his task bet- 
ter than his fellows. We have no finer illustration 
of this than the attainments and career of Professor 
George W. Carver, 

More might be said in commendation of vocation- 


.al schools but we want to confine ourselves to voca- 


tional education as we find it in public and private 
schools. We term some of it for the boys ‘“man- 
ual training” if they learn to make tables, stools, 
benches, lamps and clocks. If they make brooms, 
weave baskets, cane chairs; or if girls weave rugs, 
towels, spreads, bind books, tool leather, hammer 
brass, copper or silver, we speak of such work as 
the province of the Industrial Arts Department. If 
girls or boys make a practical study of gardening, 
poultry raising or care of young growing animals 
like a pig or a calf, we say they are preparing for 
the vocation of agriculture or animal husbandry. 

A group of women are wont to think of the vo- 
cation of homemaking as outlined in the curricula 
of elementary and secondary schools, also of col- 
leges and universities. Through special education 
alone can womankind come to a full sense of her 
importance to the home and to the community. 

Home economics is a comparatively new subject. 
We have thought of its being for girls, boys ex- 
cluded. However, here and there have been enthu- 
siastic classes of boys taking food courses, others 
have asked for a study of clothing—its selection, cost 
and care. We believe there is going to be more of 
that. 


“Vocational education implies the use of subject — 
matter and methods of teaching that will give stu- | 
dents power to perform a definite job. In general — 
education the purpose of instruction is to contribute _ 
to the social understanding and general abilities of 
the students.” Home economics may have a gen- 
eral rather than a vocational value. 

Why this vocational education? We may sum- 
marize all purposes by saying it is a special prep- 
aration for life—“Education for Efficiency!” The 
common people insist on being educated. The 
schools must first of all serve the interests of the 
community that gives them life and support. The 
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student must carry into life something to make him 
efficient at some point and also more cultivated be- 
cause the schools have taught him of actual life. It 
is statesmanship to train the great mass of people 
for normal lives and to preserve the baiance of 
things. To secure an educated mind and thereby be- 
come able to make a living with less work and less 
so-called drudgery is not the motive for a noble 
soul. The truly educated individual does anything 
honorable that needs to be done. The enduring 
things will always be the useful things. 

Beeause “woman is instinctively responsible and 
always has been, she evolved and built all the foun- 
dations of civilization and still holds on to them. 
These foundations are home, cooking, pottery, tex- 
tiles, storage, manufacture, music, language, nurs- 
ing, medicine and teaching. Man has usurped all 


_that woman has developed even to the feeding of 


babies his patented modified food. Man has organ- 
ized group endeavor and _ invented  labor-saving 
equipment—that has increased the quantity and 
cheapened the quality of the original producers.” 

“Homemaking is the oldest, the most fundamental 
and most complex of all the professions.” “The 
home is the dominant environment of children. Their 
physical health, habits, attitudes and personalities 
are chiefly made or marred in the home.” 

The professions of homemaking and of parent- 
hood are still unstandardized as John Dewey was 
moved to remark when he visited the Merrill Pal- 
mer Home in Detroit—the outstanding School of 
Mothercraft in this country. Mrs. Palmer made the 
following striking statement in her will: “I hold 
profoundly the conviction that the welfare of any 
community is divinely and hence inseparably depen- 
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dent upon its motherhood and the spirit and char- 
acter of its homes.” In an address before the In- 
ternational Y. M. C. A,, President Coolidge de- 
scribed the home as the cornerstone of the nation. 

“It is all but a universal agreement that home- 
making is the normal activity of so large a propor- 
tion of women that some training for this vocation 
should be given every girl.” 

Home economics has concerned itself with the 
physical difficulties of food, clothing, shelter, 
finances and care of the sick or little children. It 
must expand its aim until it embraces spiritual val- 
ues as well. 

In our schools are the future homemakers. Will 
they know instinctively how to care for babies and 
fittle children? Answer, statistics of 80% of our 
population in the survey of 1923 on infant mortality. 

“Under one year of age the average death rate is 
one out of every thirteen born—varying from forty 
in every thousand to one hundred forty in every 
thousand.” Does instinct teach how to select and pre- 
pare food for the family in such a way as to main- 
tain health—assuming the fact that most of 
diseases are due to errors in diet? 
Records of national health. 

“Not 20% of all persons reach maturity in nor- 
mal physical health. Three out of every hundred 
incapacitated by serious illness. 50% of all our dis- 
eases are preventable.” 

Does instinct guide safely through the ever bewil- 
dering maze of complexities in family relationships? 
Answer, Divorce Court Records of every state in the 
union. 

Does instinct make a haven from the storms of 
human life, a little bit of heaven on earth? An- 


our 
Answer, Official 

















“Vocational Guidance” in One of the Rural Districts 
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swer, Dwelling houses, Places of human abode in is the family income? Who earns it? For which of 


many lands where women are illiterate, untrained, 
victims of custom, tradition and superstition. 


Our grandmothers and great grandmothers found 
themselves at their teen-age in a home environment 
very unlike ours. Most of their: education consisted 
in mastering the numerous industries carried on in 
the home, namely, carding, spinning, dyeing, weav- 
ing, garment making by handsewing or knitting; 
drying and preserving food; selecting, curing and 
using herbs medicinally; nursing at home and for 
the neighbors as occasion demanded; making soap 
and candles; doing the baking and brewing; dairy- 
ing and gardening and exercising the grace of hos- 
pitality betimes. Now, the pendulum of home in- 
dustries with their inevitable influences is swinging 
to the other extreme. We don’t have enough houses 
nor anything like adequate housing accommodations 
for a well reared family. The cost of living is so 
high that necessity often forces members of the 
family to be away from home in gainful occupations 
to the detriment of the family. The consequences 
are that children must play in the streets or the 
parks, Guests are unknown or entertained at the 
club or restaurant. If the family has leisure the 
temptation is to spend time and money at “the 
movies” with their pernicious influence. Home _ is 
too often little more than a place to sleep, eat a bit 
of breakfast out of a paper bag and a perfectly san- 
itary box of prepared cereal. Tell us, what chance 
is there in such an environment for our little girl 
to learn “the art of right living?” We admit that 
the picture is extreme but you and I have known 
just such cases and there is not a city in the land 
that is free from that type of home. 


Where and what are the remedies? One is the 
school. It aims to prevent the repetition of such 
homes by giving knowledge to replace ignorance; 
by creating public sentiment against such condi- 
tions with their trail of wasted human resources. 
Other remedies are to be worked out in practical 
applications of the “golden rule.” 


Homemaking is considered a non-wage earning vo- 
cation. To those who measure in dollars and cents, 
wage-earning ability is the measure of efficiency. 
To those who know values things spiritual are be- 
yond human computation. Who can put a money 
vaiue on the days and years of love and service our 
mothers put into the homes from which we come? 
Only the mind of the Infinite can reckon the reward 
that is due faithful mothers and fathers, teachers 
and contributors in letters, science and art. 


To make home economics function for our girls 
who cannot be expected to know spiritual values, 
we must think helpfully of the homes of our stu- 
dents. The findings will be different for students 
come to the public school from the worst and the 
best of homes. The use of a questionnaire might 
give us light on our problems. For instance, what 


the items in family expenditure—food, clothing, 
shelter, operating expenses, higher life—is most of 
it spent? Are there neglects of certain home activ- 
ities such as mending, plain sewing, cleaning, meal 
planning and preparation of food? Is there waste 
or extravagance or, is the home characterized by 
thrift? 

After some such survey the teacher knows what 
units of home economics to emphasize. The wise 
educator studies the needs of the girl. Girls are 
more important than courses of study, text-books or 
the teacher’s favorite subjects. Schools exist for 
the students and the good of the community present 
and future, 

The aims and purposes in elementary grades will 
cluster around (a) securing a measure of skill in 
household tasks such as making plain garments, 
preparing simple foods and serving them in ap- 
proved American home fashion; (b) sanitary prac- 
tices in care of dishes, food, storerooms and kitchen; 
(c) some knowledge of proper care of little brothers 
and sisters. The information for these tasks should 
be in comprehendable terms and the activities se- 
lected should have as much of the element of the 
untried as will make the work fascinating but not 
so difficult as to lead to discouragement. 

If home economics is functioning in secondary 
grades the instructor takes advantage of a mind 
more mature to solve simple home problems. Shall 
dinner be served at noon or in the evening? How 
contrive to have the full allowance of milk for the 
children? Shall certain garments be made at home 
or bought ready to wear? Should food be canned at 
home; cr the bread be made by commercial bakers? 
In cther ways the girl may be trained to think 
through problems to a satisfactory solution. Let us 
hope it will be less difficult to develop latent pow- 
ers of appreciation. Appreciation of -good food, 
genuine values in clothing and house furnishings, 
the propriety of sincere every-day good manners at 
home, esteem for what others have done for her, 
love for the really beautiful things but not to the 
point of gratifying self at the expense of the rights — 
of others. ; 

She is old enough to take up baby feeding and 
care; to make or select articles for her own ward- 
robe; to plan and prepare entire meals for the fam- 
ily; to be taught and drilled in the importance of 
health and the factors in hygiene that must be re- 
garded to enjoy health positive; to be impressed 
with the wisdom of habitually laying by something — 
for the “rainy day”. 










‘ 


All this and much more teachers are striving to 
root into young lives because they are needed and 
are not beyond the high school girl’s capacity. 

In the endeavor, fortunately, Mother Nature 
comes as an ally for we are using human instincts 
in vocational teaching. Take that of creativeness— _ 
a tendency to do things using our knowledge in 
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many new ways. The girl delights to make some- 
‘thing herself. Making a dress, a loaf of bread, a 

soup cr a salad, a glass of jelly is self expression 
that calls on her resources and is to be hoped sends 
her to books and other helps for all the outside aid 
she can get to make something of which she will be 
so proud that she wants to display it for complimen- 
tary sayings that satisfy another instinct—love of 
approbation. She may want to make something 
similar for others or help them make it; in that 
case another natural impulse, altruism, is exercised. 
it is comparatively easy to arouse the mind to re- 
spond to imitation, competition, sympathy, self ad- 
vancement and other inborn tendencies. 

Vocational training has frequently been the 
means of discovering latent powers and likable 
qualities in students. Yes, in students that have 
been termed “problems”—failures in theoretical 
work—students and teachers utterly discouraged 
till some achievement with the hands has merited 
praise from teachers and others, fired the pupil 
with new resolves to undertake again and, if need 
be, delve away in the books for needed information 
to make the desired goal. 

Homemaking is productive along many lines. 
Making food materials more edible through cooking 
is a productive process. Evolving from textiles a 
thing of beauty and usefulness is creative art. 
There are other activities which are measured in 
terms of satisfaction. Purchasing and _ planning 
food, clothing and equipment; organization and di- 
rection of the house; establishing standards of ser- 
vice and living; control of social environment. In 
some of these she becomes a consumer also. Women 
are the great spenders. Christine Frederick tells 

us that American women buy 71% of all products 
used in the home and that with an attendant waste 
of at least 38%—probably more—totalling over 
$100,000,000 annually. To become a_ trained con- 
sumer is, therefore, one of the important demands 
made of the housekeeper of today. If she is not 
trained her family and society suffer—possibly she 
herself becomes the greatest sufferer. It is not too 
soon to begin with the little girls in elementary 
' grades and wage eternal vigilance all along the line 
of knowing real values, economy of materials, time 
and strength; and moral courage built up to make 
the girl able anywhere and anytime to say “NO” to 
what the home cannot afford. 

To gather it all up and summarize the purposes of 
vocational training—pre-eminently that for home- 
-making,—again we say education for life! life more 
abundant! Anna E. Richardson says that home 
economies gives training along three general lines; 
training for individual fitness, for social usefulness 
and for vocational efficiency. 

- The whole world is interested in human life, in 
omes, in humanity. But how imperative and nat- 
ral for women to take up the burdens of their 
eaker sisters, of little children in their helpless- 














ness and do our part to make homes, the environ- 
ment of little children and big children, the foun- 
tain heads of national power! It is not ours al- 
ways to enlist, teach and train the mothers of today 
but we do covet their cooperation in and under- 
standing of our task with their daughters, the 
home-makers of tomorrow. Girls are wonderful and 
everlasting! Teach them the things that are vital: 
the care and rearing of children, the conservation of 
health, how to spend money; and above all the power 
and influence of a good woman in her natural envi- 
ronment—a good home. 

Today Federal and state provision has been made 
for all the children of this land in the public school 
system. Teachers are expected to be specialists in 
their chosen line of work and experts in imparting 
what they know to those needing to learn. Are you 
such a specialist? If you sense the purpose of vo- 
cational training; if you believe in it; if you believe 
in education for living; if you know the need; if you 
know the thrill that comes to a child when he has 
done or made something well; if you know the joy 
of hard work and its compensations; you are a wor- 
thy servant of the public. To make good in such 
tasks challenges all our powers and resources and 
inspires us to follow the leadership of men and 
women who have achieved for us and entrusted us 
with the task of carrying on till light shall dispel 
darkness, and ignorance give place to knowledge 
and wisdom, for Wisdom’s ways are ways of peace 
and blessing, 


WHEELER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


2831-33-35 South Park Way 
Chicago, Ill. 


We are writing to ask your opinion of the fol- 
lowing questions. 


We believe it is quite often the case that Negro 
schools in rural communities are insufficiently sup- 
plied with supplementary reading material because 
of lack of funds. 


We have an over supply of a First Reader and 
Fifth Reader of a series which is now discontinued, 
These books are entirely suitable for supplementary 
reading purposes and we are willing to sell the 
First Readers for 10c each and the Fifth Readers 
for 25c each. 


We are taking the liberty of sending you copies 
of these books under separate cover. After exam- 
ining them, if you think there would be a market 
for them at the prices mentioned, please advise us 
how we can get the matter before the right people. 


Your prompt attention to this mater will be great- 
ly appreciated. 
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Agricultural Instruction—A Means of Establishing Better 
Racial Relations in Southern Communities 


E. H. Shinn, Chief Specialist in Agricultural Education, U. S. Dept. of Agr., [velivered 
at Nashville Dept. of Agric. Educa. of the N. ASTE GS: 


Vocational education in agriculture in Negro 
schools has had rapid development since its estab- 
lishment, notwithstanding the Negro-land grant col- 
leges generally were poorly equipped for training 
teachers of vocational agriculture. The Negroes 
have shown their appreciation of the services ren- 
dered by the Federal and state governments to 
help establish vocational agricultural courses with- 
in reach of Negro youth who desire to prepare for 
farming occupations. There were a limited number 
of Negro teachers adequately prepared to teach vo- 
cational agriculture when this work was estab- 
lished. These teachers manifested interest in bet- 
ter preparation and immediately began to prepare 
for greater service by increasing their knowledge in 
both professional and technical subjects. The re- 
sults of this attitude on the part of Negro teachers 
with the sympathy and intelligent guidance of lead- 
ers has been gratifying to all of those interested in 
the educational, economic and social life of the 
South. 


The number of federally-aided all-day Negro ag- 
ricultural schools in the South has increased from 
a total of 39 in 1917-1918 to a total of 264 in 1924- 
1925. The enrollment in these schools has _in- 
creased from a total of 1,025 to a total of 6,374 for 
the same period. The 1920 census shows that there 
are in the southern states about 146,000 Negro 
farm boys between the ages. of 14 to 20 years at- 
tending school. With only 6,374 Negro farm boys 
being reached by the vocational department, only a 
fraction over 4% are coming under the influence of 
agricultural instruction in these schools. 


Evening schools intended for adult farmers are 
being conducted among Negroes. Federal Board 
Bulletin No. 111 reports that in the year 1923-1924 


The program of vocational education in agricul- 
ture is indebted to private agencies for the remark- 
able services rendered to the Negro schools of the 
South. The large sums of money contributed by 
these agencies have stimulated both colored and 
white people to contribute more liberally to Negro 
education. Obviously they have aided much in cre- 
ating a common interest and better relation between 
the two races. The various county training schools 
are doing a commendable work in preparing teach- 
ers for Negro schools. The state agents for rural 
schools are rendering a much needed service for 
Negro education. The financial assistance given by 
Mr. Rosenwald in the construction of ‘standard 
school buildings for Negro children has resulted in 
the raising of sufficient funds to erect 2,371 build- 
ings distributed in the various southern states. All 
of these agencies are worthy of mention in this dis- 
cussion in as much as their agents have worked in 
close co-operation with the state and Federal au- 
thorities in the program of agricultural instruction 
carried on in the public schools, colleges and through 
the extension service. Representatives of these 
agencies, working in close co-operation with school 
authorities and local boards of education, have been 
a means of establishing better racial relations in 
southern communities. 

Extension education in agriculture began in the 
South as early as 1904, the first Negro agent being 
appointed in 1905 to work in co-operation with Tus- 
kegee Institute. Soon afterward another Negro 
agent was appointed to work in co-operation with 
Hampton Institute. These men are the representa- 
tives of the U. S. Department of Agriculture and — 
work under the supervision of the state colleges of 
agriculture and the state extension directors. This 
work developed 


gradually with the appointment of 


there were 99 classes in evening schools, with an other agents. i 


enrollment of 2,388 persons. Part-time instruction 
has been developed to some extent among Negro 
boys who have dropped out of school but who are 
yet of school age. 


4 


The number of Negro extension agents has in-_ 
creased from year to year. In 1908 the number of 
agents was 7, In 1914 when the Smith-Lever Act 
became effective, about 100 Negro men and women 
were working in extension in 11 southern states. In | 
1923 the number had increased to 294 distributed 
throughout the 16 southern states. In addition to. 
the work of these Negro agents considerable exten- 
sion work is done among Negroes by the variou 
white extension agents in this section. This forr 
of co-operation is exerting considerable influence i 
problems of racial adjustment. Mr. James A 
Evans, Assistant Director of Co-operative Exten: 
sion Work, U. S. Department of Agriculture, says. 
“The work of Negro extension agents is of special 










The supervised farm practice conducted on a basis 
of economic production has had a great influence in 
stimulating greater interest in vocational agricultu- 
ral instruction, not only among the Negro boys of 
school age but among the older people of the com- 
munities. White people in the communities where 
these schools are conducted have generally been 
impressed with the interest this work has stimulta- 
ed in other school subjects and the large financial 
returns received by certain boys in their supervised 
project work, 
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significance and promises to be a possible means for There is no doubt that the extension work con- 
the solution of some of the economic and other prob- ducted by efficient Negro agents has had considera- 
lems arising through the presence of Negrosinsuch ble influence in checking the movement of Negro 
large numbers on southern farms.” These special farmers to the cities. The agents make no special 
agents maintain contact with Negro extension lead- campaign to hold Negroes on the farm but endeavor 
ers, Negro colleges and organizations with the states to convince them of great opportunity for a profita- 
in developing Negro extension work. They as-_ ble and happy life in the open country where mod- 
sist Negro state supervisory agents in planning pro- ern methods and practices are adopted on the farm 
grams of work, making reports, establishing con- and in the home. The Negro unrest among farmers 
tact, etc. These field agents in their travels study in certain localities in southern states has been less 
different methods of extension teaching in different in states having Negro agents. It is impossible to 
sections and carry this information to other sec- relate in a brief message the far-reaching effect ex- 
tions where it is most needed. Much of the exten- tension education in agriculture is having upon the 
sion work is done through demonstration. The dem- improvement of Negro life in these states. 
onstrations are simple and directed to the solution Department Circular No. 355, U. S. Department 
of local problems. The aim is to carry this infor- of Agriculture, says that Negro agents held 3,369 
mation to Negro farmers and their families and to training meetings for local leaders, 21,904 demon- 
instruct them in better farm practices, to help them stration meetings, 528 farmers’ institutes, 506 ex- 
increase their earning power and to improve their tension schools and short courses, 249 junior club 
homes and living conditions. Another aim of this encampments and 2,555 other extension meetings in 
work is to interest Negro boys and girls in farm 1928, with a total attendance at all meetings of 
activities and to instruct them in the improvement 847,108 people. Demonstration meetings alone were 
of methods used on the farm and in the home. Dur- attended by 411,947 persons. 

ing the year 1926 there were approximately 22,000 


: Another form of extension education in agricul- 
Negro boys enrolled in club work. 


ture that has had remarkable results in establishing 
community interest and better social relations in 
rural communities is the so-called movable schoois 


Extension work has been an effective means of 
improving farm and home conditions among thou- 
sands of Negro families in the South, This work conducted under the supervision of Tuskegee Insti- 
as defined in the Act “provides for instruction and tute by a group of specialists consisting of both 
practical demonstration in agriculture and home en and women working out from that institution 
economics to persons not attending or residents in jn the rural section of Alabama, This form of ex- 
college in the several communities and imparting tension education also strikes direct at the heart of 
to each person information on agricultural subjects yural problems by this group going into the commu- 
through field demonstrations, publications, conferen- yjties and making certain demonstrations, holding 
ces,” etc. The aim of extension education in agri- group meetings, talks, and distributing publications. 
culture and home economics is to improve condi- The plan of these schools is to seek the co-operation 
tions on the farm and in the home by improving of local leaders and the full co-operation of both 
farm and home practices. In order to carry on wyaces in advance. These schools are arranged to 
this work effectively the agents solicit the aid of lo- suit the convenience of the people of the communi- 
cal leaders who have succeeded in their own work, ty with reference to farm work. Care is taken not 
who are willing to serve and who have the ability to include in the area to be covered so much terri- 


to instruct rural people in problems of the farm and tory as to make it inconvenient for farmers and 
the home. f their families to attend. The extension teachers car- 

Extension work also encourages Negroes to or- ry with them ample equipment to make demonstra- 
ganize community organizations to deal with prob- tions on th farm or about the home. Such equip- 


lems of local interest and to stimulate better social .ment includes paint, whitewash brushes, farm im- 
conditions in the various rural communities. These plements, milk testers and such other equipment as 
community organizations have been effective in de- may be useful in making demonstration of needs of 
veloping interest in local social clubs among boys the farm and home. Leading white farmers of the 
and girls as well as among adults. These commu- South have given their active support and means to 
nity clubs create interest in county and state fairs help promote this phase of agricultural instruction. 
where contests are held and premiums offered for The results of the movable schools are widely known 
efficient production of farm crops and animals. in southern communities. Their influence in estab- 
‘These community organizations are assisting in lishing better racial relations is well recognized. 


conducting fairs, campaigns, and tours and other ~ One of the outstanding needs in Negro rural sie 
-community activities. Such agencies have enlisted today is improvement in the economics side of the 


the interest of local white people who aid in raising farm and the home. The Negro farmer as well as 
funds for premiums and take pride in observing the the white farmer needs to know more about a 
exhibits and displays of agriculture and home prod- business principles of managing his farm enter= 
ucts produced by Negro people. prises. He needs to know more about the principles 
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and application of co-operative marketing. The 
program of agricultural instruction up to the pres- 
ent has placed emphasis upon the productive side 
of farming perhaps to the neglect of the marketing 
side. Economic production must of course be em- 
phasized along with the more effective ways of dis- 
tributing and marketing agricultural products. 
The farmers’ business has been conducted to a great 
extent on an individual basis. Other industries are 
organized not only for group production but for 
group marketing. Both Negro and white farmers 
of the South must give more attention to the co- 
operative marketing of their product, Co-operative 
marketing organizations have developed rapidly in 
recent years. Of the 6,000,000 farmers in the 
United States, about 2,000,000 are members of some 
sort of co-operative marketing association. 


The Negro land grant colleges must give more 
attention to training leaders for service in agricul- 
tural economics. Many of such leaders. will be 
Smith-Hughes teachers, extension teachers and 
marketing specialists. Such leaders trained in eco- 
nomics can render service to farmers by supplying 
them with sources of information available at the 
Negro and white agricultural colleges and the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. Economic conditions 
of southern farming has had considerable influence 
in Negro migration to southern and northern cities. 
The worthwhile Negro farmer is no longer content 
with a mere existence. He wants a living for his 
family, educational opportunity for his children, so- 
cial advantages in his community and the opportu- 
nity to live and enjoy life in its fullest sense. The 
iarge number of Negroes and white farmers leaving 
the open country is due to the lack of opportunity 
to obtain educational, economic and social satisfac- 
tion. 


The leaders of both races with the direct aid of 
educational institutions must adjust their programs 
to meet more fully the needs of farm life. A great- 
er number of prosperous, happy and contented Ne- 
gro and white people on southern farms will do 
much to establish better racial relations in the 
South. 


A study of economic conditions in any line of 
business will show that ignorance and poverty as a 
rule, go hand in hand. The ignorant people of our 
country regardless of color are often those who find 
difficulty in earning a living. There is a close re- 
lationship between educational training and earning 
capacity. In a recent study made in the office of 
Agricultural Instruction, U. 8S. Department of Agri- 
culture, it was clearly shown that those farmers 
with education had the greatest earning capacity. 
A survey made in Georgia (1925) to determine the 
effect that agricultural instruction had upon the 
earning capacity revealed these results: 


Farmers with no schooling earn around $240.00 
per year. 





Farmers with common _ school 
around $565.50 per year. 

Farmers with high school education earn around 
$664.00 per year. 

Farmers with 2 course agricultural education 
carn $895.00 per ye 

Farmers with RS college education earn 
around $1,254.00 per year. 

' These figures show the earning capacity of the 
agricultural college graduate is five times as much 
as that of the farmer without schooling. Those 
with a high school education have an earning ca- 
pacity 3 times as great as those without schooling. 
A number of such examples are given and all reveal 
clearly the great economic advantage in having an 
agricultural college education. 

The Kansas Agricultural College made a study of 
1237 farmers and the average labor earnings were 
indicated as follows: 


education earn 


Education of Farmer Labor Income 
Common school teducation®. 3.5.7.6 $ 422.00 


High’, schoolhedueations 0 wend ee 2, 545.00 
College courses:( partial) se. eee ee 859.00 
Complete college course@.i2.c 02h 1,452.00 


These figures show that the college graduates 
earned over 3 times as much as those with common 
school education and about 3 times as much as a 
high school graduate. Figures ‘have been com- 
pleted that show that only one person out of every 
150,000 with no schooling has attained distinction in 
this country. Out of approximately 40,000 with a 
common school education only one has achieved 
prominence while one out of every 17.24 high school 
graduates and one out of every 187 college grad- 
uates have done something to warrant distinction. 
A college education will give one 800 times the 
chance that no schooling will give. Thus it is seen 
that every boy who wants to become a farmer or to 
enter a professional career can well afford to have 
an agricultural college education. 

The industrial development of the south is grow- 
ing by leaps and bounds. Some recent figures taken 
from an article entitled “The South of Today Com- 
pared with the U.S. in 1900”, shows the following 
increases for the period 1900-1926: Population 
44.7%; wealth 346.4%; manufactured products 
563%; lumber manufacture 184.8%; cotton manu- 
facture 839.8%; farm products 234.5%; public 
school expenditures 941.3%, with corresponding in- 
creases in other lines of business. In 1900 the popu- 
lation of the United States was about twice the 
population of the south today but the total wealth of 
the country at that time was only 10% larger than 
the wealth of the south of today. The value of the 


south’s farm products in 1926 exceeded by $500,000,- 


000 the total of the country in 1900. Every southern 
citizen of this country whether a farmer, a merchant, 
a banker or a manufacturer should 

(Continued on page 26) 
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EXAMINATIONS 


_ President Lowell published last year an article 
about examinations in the January number of the 
Atlantic Monthly. School people who did not happen 
to see this number and can get it, or get access to it, 
would do well to read President Lowell’s article. It 
‘is the sanest word that has been said on this sub- 
ject. It is a fine statement of the whole case for 
examinations. Such a word was needed, because 
not only many reformers among educators but also 
a few unpretentious school men have been looking 
askance at examinations and have more or less open- 
ly hinted at scrapping them altogether. 


But why this suspicion about the value of exami- 
nations. If George has gone through arithmetic 
- ought he or not know an example in simple interest 
when he sees it? If he has studied United States 
history a whole year ought he, or not, know what the 
- Mexican War was about, and whether it came before 
or after the Civil War? Or have George and his 
teacher simply been passing a pleasant time together 
giving and getting a sort cf impressionist view of 
things? Does it make any difference or not whether 
George knows anything accurately and has got the 
spirit and habit of accuracy? If it does not make 
‘any difference then, of course why worry about 
examinations? But if it does make a difference, 
what other way is there, except by asking him, of 
finding out whether George, after he has been study- 
ing it a year, has any worth-while acquaintance with 
United States history? If it is not expected that 
George know any better than to say, as he said 
the other day, that the Monroe Doctrine was “to 
keep from interfering with any European country,” 
then may we not ask why has George been put to 
- studying United States history at all? It is a fair 
‘question. George might have been playing basket- 
ball. He will be able by and by to make or sell 
shoes without knowing anything about history. 

Those teachers who think it well that George 
should know something of history and should know 
accurately what he does know, will keep on giving 
im examinations at least twice a year. Of course 
examinations, like other good things, may be over- 
one and wrongly done. Students should not be 
zestere] with too many tests. Examinations when 
given should cover a good deal of ground, so that 
students muy see scmething of the whole as well 1s 
of the parts. If this leads to “cramming” for exam- 
inations let us not be so sure that this is bad. Cram- 
ing is reviewing. Or it is the making of special 
preparation for an emergency, which is what many 
of us have to do after we leave school. Having to do 
hard work now and then under stress is not such a 
bad part of school training. 


Then examinations, as some seem to think they 
are, need not all be tests of memory alone. Let us 
ask, however. in passing why memory should be so 
A 


scorned by educational reformers. Out in life mem- 
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ory is found to be a very useful power. Why object 
to its training and practice in school? But exami- 
nations can be set so as to bring out a student’s 
power of interpreting and reasoning as well as his 
power of memory. Even with young students and 
simple subjects the question can be put so as to 
require a bit of thought as well as memory. You 
may say, in book fashion, subtract 2 2/3 from 5%. 
Or you may ask, how much must be added to 2/3 to 
make 54%? In the latter case the pupil has to do a 
little bit of thinking, very little but some, to see that 
it is subtraction. Simple as the illustration is, pu- 
pils will be found to slip on it. In all subjects you 
can put questions so as to see whether the pupil can 
think at all for himself and has got hold of the sub- 
ject in himself as well as in the book. 


Akin to the charge that examinations are a matter 
of mere memory there is another indictment. They 
are frowned at on the score of being merely tests in 
information. That is, of course, what they are, and 
information need not be a useless burden to the 
mind; but information, whatever its value may be, 
is not the main point. The main point is the prac- 
tice of genuineness and accuracy. The main point 
is the progress toward the habit of doing work in a 
thorough way, and you can not tell whether the 
work has been done in a thorough way except by 
testing the results. 


This leads to another thought. 
ination be set with the idea of making it hard, or 
making it easy? A good old teacher once, when this 
auestion was put to him, replied neither. He cleared 
his answer this way. If the passing mark be 70 per 
cent. the teacher should make 70 per cent. of the 
questions so easy that he would be ashamed of him- 
self if any pupil he had taught four months could 
not answer them. Then 30 per cent. of the questions 
should be such as to test further and more keenly 
the pupil’s power of thought and understanding, and 
his ability to apply what he has learned. It is a 
good rule. 


Should an exam- 


It is a sound argument for examinations that they 
are really tests, and even perhaps dreaded tests. As 
a matter of fact, however, George will not dread the 
tests if he has done his work well. At any rate he 
will have to face tests all his life, and how these 
tests are met will depend upon whether he is a nam- 
by-pamby creature with the habit of shunning any- 
thing which he does not like to tackle, or a man with 
backbone. Why should not a boy of fourteen be put 
to tests in the work which he is doing? Is it not 
good training for George to match him against dif- 
ficulties? The fact is that schools can and do help 
George to begin the training of facing hard spots, 
and this is one of the best things about schools. 


J. H. Dillard. 


Charlottesville, Virginia. en 
Remrinted from School and Society, Vol. XV 


May 7, 1927. 
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CHRISTMAS IN THE TRENCHES 


This is Christmas, the season of Peace, and the 
world would be happy if there were Peace but there 
is no Peace. Jesus the infant is a symbol of peace 
but Jesus the man says boldly that He came to 
bring the sword and boldly He declares war—spir- 
itual war—upon the spiritual ills of humanity—a 
war to bring peace. 


I cannot think of the National Association of 
Teachers in Colored Schools except as an army—a 
great and noble army of peace lovers—battling that 
peace and good will may prevail; battling against 
unrighteousness in human standards. And so Jesus 


the infant is our symbol and Jesus the man is our 
inspiration, 

Our battle front is far flung; our ranks are thin; 
our veterans are weary and spent with the conflict 
and are looking hopefully to the rear for reinforce- 
ments. Our trenches are shallow and unsafe but 
a small and courageous band are pushing them far- 
ther out and, at too heavy cost, are gaining new 
territory by desperate efforts. 


Last year our ranks were increased by a hopeful 
percent. Recruits came in. Colored teachers in 
every section of the South enlisted. It is hopeful 
that after a year in the ranks most of these new 
recruits are still with us. It is heart breaking that 
the New Year will find that some are not standing by 
the sides of their fighting comrades. Here and there 
along the front from North to South in every State 
there are gapsintheranks. Is it our fault that this 
is true. Did we allow these people to feel that for 
a year they were at some sacrifice paying a dollar 
and a half, that might have been better used, toward 
a cause that they did not fully understand and into 
a treasury not too carefully guarded? Or have we 
been guilty of allowing some to feel that they have 
not enlisted in a great fight for righteousness in 
Education but have merely subscribed to a rather 
nice little magazine that is not so good in some 
ways as some others they could take and is a little 
irregular in its intervals of appearance? Have we 
indeed failed to show these persons, who in a mo- 
ment of impulse, paid a fee for something, that the 
fee was the price of a teacher’s honor and respect; 
the price of a teacher’s liberty? A teacher’s heart 
is what should really go into the treasury with the 
joining fee pinned to it. Far from being a return 
for the price paid, the Bulletin is merely a com- 
munique from the battle front. Weary messengers 
—over worked and short of rations—struggle in at 
irregular intervals to tell us that we won in Savan- 
nah or that we lost at Gary. 


There are battles that still must be fought out and 
won in our own hearts before we can face our ene- 
mies with a solid front. Let us not lose a single 
soldier by desertion from the ranks. Let us all be 
zealous and inspired enlistment officers and work to : 
fill the too wide gaps in the lines. Let those of us” 
who are comrades in this common cause cease not to 
sound the clear call of duty to our unenlisted broth- 
ers that they should shoulder arms and take their 
places along the front in this battle of teachers for 
the rights of little children. Let us all kneel this 
Christmas before the infant symbol of peace and re- 
consecrate ourselves and, rising to shoulder our 
arms, let us march boldly into the New Year. 

W. A. Robinson, 
Chairman Executive Committee. 










EAST TENNESSEE ASSOCIATION OF TEACH- 
ERS STUDIES PROBLEMS IN NEGRO 
EDUCATION 


For the first time in the history of the East Ten- 
nessee Association of Teachers in Colored Schools, 
an attempt was. made to study serious problems in 
Negro education. At the meeting which convened 
at Morristown, Tenn., October 27, 28, 29, the cen- 
tral theme was Improvement of Negro High Schools. 
Dr. J. L. Peacock, President of Shaw University, 
Raleigh, N. C., delivered the opening address on 
Thursday night, October 27, on the subject, The 
Aims of the Association of Negro Colleges, Dr. 
Peacock, being president of that association, was 
prepared to handle that subject with skill. In the 
course of his address, the speaker called attention 

to the small number of high-school graduates who 
enter college and the very small number who are 
able to go through college. To remedy that con- 
dition, he stressed the necessity of a revised curricu- 
lum and specialized instruction. 
On Friday morning, Oct. 28, President J. L. Cary 
of KE. T. A. T. C. S., spoke on Some Objectives in 
E Negro Education. He spcke of education in its rela- 
_ tion to Negro Health and its relation to Civil Gov- 
/ ernment and its relation to Universal Law or the 
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Law of God. In the afternoon on Friday, Dean J. 
_ Allen Hunter of Morristown College, addressed the 
_ teachers on The Personality and Preparation of the 
Teacher. Friday night’s program was featured by 
addresses of three college presidents: W. J. Hale, 
State College of Tennessee; H. J. Bailey, Nelson 
Merry College, Jefferson City, Tenn.; C. E. Tucker, 
Swift Memorial College, Rogersville, Tenn. 

President Hale brought greetings from the Na- 
tional Teachers Association of which he is president, 
and spoke at length of the work of the state college 
at Nashville. President Bailey spoke on The Train- 
ing of the Child. President Tucker stressed Teach- 
ers as Leaders. Mr. J. D. Burton of the Inter-racia! 
Commission gave an outline of the work of his com- 
‘mission. His address came on Saturday morning, 
which closed the public forum of the association. 

Three recommendations, originating in certain 
section meetings, were presented to the association 
in its business meeting on Saturday morning and 
were favorably passed upon. The first recommenda- 
tion was, That an athletic association of the high 
schools of East Tennessee be organized to aid in 
holding the Negro boys in the high schools. 

Second recommendation: That a musical depart- 
ment be organized in connection with the associa- 
tion to encourage and develop talent among the 
students of the colored schools of East Tennessee. 
Third, That a committee be appointed to seek state 
supervision of Negro schools supported by the State 
f Tennessee. This committee is expected to report 
at the next annua] meeting its progress. 
Professor Charles W. Cansler, Principal of the 
<noxville Colored High School, was unanimously 
lected president of the association for 1927-8. 
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SUMMARY OF A DECADE OF PROGRESS IN 
TEXAS HIGHER EDUCATION FOR 
NEGROES 


By Harry W. Greene, Dean Samuel Huston College 


The casual reader or observer may be a bit star- 
tled at the rapidity with which higher and second- 
ary education have proceeded in the Lone Star State. 
From a study made under the direction of the di- 
vision of College Administration, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, by the present writer, some 
rather significant findings are worthy of the public’s 
notice. The study included ten institutions com- 
monly designated as colleges. In 1915, there were 
154 teachers and 122 college students in all of these 
colleges. It is to be noted, however, that these 154 
teachers took care of the work of elementary, sec- 
ondary, and college grade. It seems fair to say 
that up to 1915 colored colleges in Texas were not 
colleges at all when one applies the present stan- 
dards of measuring colleges to these institutions. 
But when data for the scholastic year 1925-26 is 
studied the facts are prodigious and staggering. 


During this year there were 203 instructors and a 
college enrollment of 1,305 students as against the 
mere handful of 122 college students in 1915. Of 
the 203 teachers constituing the faculties of these 
schools, ninety-one held the Bachelor degree, twen- 
ty-three, the Master’s degree, and one (at Samuel 
Huston College the Ph. D. degree from Boston Uni- 


versity. The remaining eighty-eight held no de- 
grees. Many of these teachers were trained in such 


great Northern Universities as Columbia, Chicago, 
Yale, Harvard, Pennsylvania, Colorado, Northwest- 
ern, and the “A” grade Colored colleges Howard, 
Lincoln, Fisk, and others. 


Four of these ten institutions are now accredited 


by the State Department of Education and other 


states and agencies. They are Wiley and Bishop at 
Marshall, Samuel Huston at Austin, and Prairie 
View at Prairie View. These schools are recognized 
as four-year colleges of the first class, They have 
over ninety per cent of all the students of college 
rank in Texas. According to a compilation made by 
the Crisis magazine, these four colleges now have 


13447 college students which is 142 more than the 


number for the ten included in the study for 1925- 
26. This is a rather remarkable indication of the 
growing popularity of college education among Ne- 
groes in Texas and a splendid tribute to its educa- 
tional leadership. Samuel Huston College, Prairie 
View State College, Wiley College, have begun to 
lop off the work of secondary grade, and devote the 
major portion of their time to college education ex- 
clusively. 

' Secondary education is rapidly catching up with 
higher education in Texas. There are fifty-five four- 
year high schools, sixty-four three-year high 
schools, and thirty-nine two-year high schools. Of 
the fifty-five four-year high schools, thirty-five are 
accredited. 
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The University of Arkansas and the State Teachers College 
Doing Some Fine Teacher Training Work 


In 1926 there were two classes of colored teachers 
organized and taught under the direction of Dr. A. 
M. Harding, director of extension at the University 
and Mr. H. L. McAlister, director of extension at 
the State Teachers College. The University class at 
Marianna was called together by the County Super- 
intendent, Miss Alma Futrall, and taught by Mr. N. 


M. Irby, City Superintendent. Forty-two county 
teachers were enrolled and completed a_ sixteen 
weeks course in elementary psychology. The State 


Teachers College class was organized and taught 
by Mr. John Baumgartner, superintendent of schools 
at Brinkley. A sixteen weeks course in methods of 
teaching was taken by fourteen teachers. 


The work done in these two classes proved of so 
much value in improving interest in professional 
growth among teachers that it was decided to ask 
other superintendents to organize and teach exten- 
sion classes this year. The matter was stressed at 
state and district meetings of superintendents and 
through letters and pamphlets from the extension 
directors of the two schools, along with similar in- 
formation from the State Department of Education. 
As a result, forty-one classes have been organized 
in thirty-six counties. The enrollment to date is 
well over the thousand mark and increasing. 


A study of the needs of rural teachers showed 
they could probably profit more by taking review 
work in the fundamental subjects and for this rea- 











son many of the present courses consist of reviews 
of English, arithmetic, etc. 

All extension and correspondence courses of the 
two schools, covering all phases of school and home 
study work are available for colored people on the 
same basis as for white, with full credit for all work 
completed. The hundreds of courses offered include 
high school, college and special work. 

The interest and appreciation shown by colored 
teachers is well expressed by Mr. McAlister as fol- 
lows: 

“T find that the colored teacher is very apprecia- 
tive of the fact that the Arkansas State Teachers 
College will admit them to classes and will organize 
work for them just as we do for the white teachers 
of the state. In fact, they are more appreciative of 
this courtesy than are the white teachers. Every- 
where I go they always get up and give me a vote 
of thanks for giving them this opportunity. I have 
found this to be true everywhere except in one 
county. I hope I can help you do something for 
them in that county so it will not be so unrespon- 
sive.” 

The county and city superintendents have taken 
an unusual interest in bringing their colored teach- 
ers into the extension classes and in teaching them. 
Some classes are taught by colored teachers, but the 
standards required of conductors by the extension 
departments are high and thus exclude many 
teachers. 








First Extension Class organized 1926. Taught by John Baumgartner, 
Ark. Fourteen enrolled. Under direction State Teachers’ College. 
This year the class numbers 52 and has a $15,000 building. 





Brinkley, 
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Some Objectives in Negro Education 


*J. L. Cary, President 


Long time ago, it was said that the end of educa- 
tion is to enable one to live completely. That for- 
mula is too vague for practical purposes. Later, 
education was explained by means of the derivation 
‘of the term itself. The term education, it was said, 
is derived from the Latin word educo, meaning to 
lead out. President Jones of Wilberforce Universi- 
ty, who is authority in education, declares that the 
‘word education is derived from educo, meaning to 
train, discipline. In this latter sense, I would have 
you consider my subject. 


























During the latter half of the nineteenth century, 
the common people of England were in a situation 
similar to that in which our people find themselves. 
Their social and political life was almost identical 
with that of the American Negro. The same kind 
of education which the leaders of thought pre- 
scribed for the commons of England, is proper for 
our group. For instance, Thomas Huxley, in his 
Lay Sermons, compared life with a game of chess. 
_ “The chess-board,” said he, “is the world, the pieces 
are the phenomena of the universe, the rules of 
the game are what we call the laws of Nature. The 
player on the other side is hidden from us. We 
now that his play is always fair, just and pa- 

tient. But we also know, to our cost, that he never 
_ overlooks a mistake, or makes the smallest allowance 
for ignorance. To the man who plays well, the 
highest stakes are paid, with that sort of over- 
flowing generosity with which the strong man shows 
delight in strength. And one who plays ill is check- 
mated without haste but without remorse. 





“What I mean by education is learning the rules 
of this mighty game. In other words, education is 
| the instruction of the intellect in the laws of Nature, 
under which name I include not merely things and 
their forces, but men and their ways; and the fash- 
] onings of the affections and the will into an earnest 
and loving desire to move in harmony with those 
laws.” With this introduction, I now approach my 
first objective, Education in its relation to health. 


It has been repeatedly told us that our death 
rate is higher than that of the white race among 
whom we live. Recent reports give the colored race 
of Chicago a higher death rate, than that of all the 
other people of that. city. All thoughtful men of 
- our race should be alarmed at such statements. The 
reason for this excessive death rate is obvious: Poor 
sanitary conditions, low economic standards, and 
dense ignorance are among the causes of our high 
death rate; but whatever the causes may be and 
however potent, it is imperative that our death rate 


¥ 


be reduced. It can be reduced through proper train- 
ing. This training should be given in the school 
rocm as well as in the home and in the pulpit. Every 


year since its inauguration by the late Booker T. 
Washington, Negro Health Week has been observed. 
The home, the school, the church, and all the other 
agencies should co-operate with the physicians in 
bringing to the attention of our people facts per- 
tairing to the health of the colored race. These 
diseases that are decimating our race must be 
stamped out. I cannot bring myself to accept without 
a little doubt all that is said about our high death 
rate; but, when sufficient allowance is made for 
overstatements due to the emotional appeal of the 
speakers and writers, we still have an excessively 
high death rate. Our boys and girls must be train- 
ed to make nature their servant; otherwise Nature 
will be a hard master. 

Education in its relation to men and government 
is my second objective. “Education”, said a reent 
writer, ‘should enable one to know a man from a 
cheap jack.” We must have leaders; but what kind 
of leaders should they be? Our race is imposed upon 
in its leadership more than any other race. Our 
low standards make it possible for charlatans to 
capture our leadership. t is time that we quit 
making apology for our lack of preparation to do 
our work. A high-school head should meet all of 
the requirements of his board for that position. A 
president at the head of a Negro college should 
himself be a college man. Otherwise he is a disad- 
vantage to the school. We have too many leaders of 
the ‘cheap-jack”’ kind. We need men of integrity 
and of vision—men who think in terms of the group 
—not narrow, selfish men. The Reconstruction Per- 
iod is a. sad chapter in the history of the colored 
race in America. The South can never forget that 
chapter; she points even to-day to that chapter as 
evidence of the Negro’s inability to govern. The 

(Continued on page 21) 











wri, GARY. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
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CONFERENCE ON THE TEACHING OF THE 
SCIENCES IN COLLEGES FOR NEGROES 


This very significant conference was held on No- 
vember 14, 1927, at Talladega College, Alabama. 
There were gathered together a group of scientists 
who occupied strategic positions in different parts of 
the country. Leo M. Favrot, Field Agent cf the 
General Education Board, presided at the conference. 

The morning conference was opened by Reverend 
Fred L. Brownlee, Executive Secretary of The Amer- 
ican Missionary Association, who made a few in- 
troductory remarks on “The Sciences and Modern 
Life’. Doctor Brownlee was followed by Doctor 
W. T. B. Williams, Field Agent of the Jeanes and 
Slater E'unds, and dean of the arts and sciences at 
Tuskegee. Mr. Williams spoke on “The facilities 
for Teaching the Sciences in Negro Colleges’ and 
showed the remarkable growth that has come about 
in recent years in the ampler space, equipment and 
apparatus provided, and in the larger and better 
trained staffs in many of the colleges of the South. 
Following Mr. Williams’ address, representatives of 
Spelman College, Howard University, Atlanta Uni- 
versity and Fisk University supplemented the state- 
ments made on the facilities for teaching the sciences 
in their own institutions. 

The next number on the program was a discussion 
of “The Curricula Problems in the Teaching of the 
Sciences” by Doctor Otis W. Caldwell, Professor of 
Education in Teachers College of Columbia Uni- 
versity, and Director of the Lincoln Institute of 
School Experimentation. Doctor Caldwell laid great 
emphasis upon developing curricula that would meet 
the needs of, the student body of the institu- 
tion. President John Hope of Morehouse College 
followed Doctor Caldwell by requesting that Profes- 
sor Harvey, teacher of science in Morehouse College, 
be given the major portion of the period. Mr. Har- 
vey called attention to some of the handicaps and 
immedizte problems of the science teachers in Negro 
colleges. 

The next topic was “The Sciences and Pre-Profes- 
sional Courses” which was very ably presented by 
Doctor Elias: P. Lyon, Professor of Physiology and 
Dean of the Medical School of the University of 
Minnesota. Doctor Lyon pointed out clearly the 
value of the sciences not only for the profession of 
medicine, but also for the profession of law, the 
ministry, and practically every learned profession 
followed in our civilization. At the close of Doctor 
Lyon’s paper, the conference adjourned the morning 
session. 

The afternoon session was opened by a discussion 
of the topic “The Sciences and Pre-Professional 
Courses” by Doctor Michael O. Dumas, former Presi- 
dent of The National Negro Medical Association. 
Doctor Dumas emphasized the value of the study of 
the classics for pre-medical courses. 

“Biology and Human Welfare” was the next topice 
presented. In the absence of Doctor Lorande L. 





CONFERENCE OF JEANES AGENTS AND 
COUNTY TRAINING SCHOOL PRINCIPALS, 
FORT VALLEY, GEORGIA 


On November 10 and 11, 1927, a very profitable 
educational conference was held at the Fort Valley 
High and Industrial School, Fort Valley, Georgia. 
The conference was presided over by Mr. Walter B. 
Hill, State Agent of Rural Schools for the State of 
Georgia. It was attended by 20 of the 25 principals 
of county training schools in Georgia, by 23 of the 
24 Jeanes agents, and by some of the home and farm 
demonstration agents and Smith-Hughes teachers 
of Georgia. Others attending the conference were 
State Superintendent M. L. Duggan, Miss Campbell 
of the Georgia A. and M. College, in charge of voca- 
tional home economies, Doctor J. H. Dillard, Mr. B. 
C. Caldwell and Mr. W. T. B. Williams of the Jeanes 
and Slater Funds, Mr. S. L.'Smith of the Rosenwald 
Fund, Mr. Leo M. Favrot, Field Agent of the Gen- 
eral Education Board, Superintendent Newton of 
Peach County, Judge Riley of the Fort Valley Board 
of Education, President Hunt of the institution en- 
tertaining the conference, and members cf the facul- 
ty and student at Fort Valley. 

In addition to the value of the reports made by the 
agents and principals, and the practical talks by 
the visitors, members of the conference were de- 
lighted to note signs of progress at this growing 
institution. The new modern, fireproof administra- 
tion building on the campus is nearing completion. 
In addition to this, the town of Fort Valley has just 
completed a modern ten-room Rosenwald building — 
located on a piece of land deeded by the institution — 
to the town of Fort Valley, which building wil: — 
serve as an elementary and high school for the pu- } 
pils of the town, and also as a practice school for b 
the teacher training department at the*institution. _ 
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Woodruff, Professor of Protozoclogy in Yale Univer- 
sity, his paper was read by Professor Leon P. Q’- 
Hara, Professor of the Biological Sciences in Talla- 
dega College. Following the reading of the paper, 
the discussion of the topic by Professor O’Hara 
brought forth considerable informal discussion. 

The last topic of the day was “The Art of Teach- 
ing the Sciences” led by Doctor Francis D. Curtis, 
Associate Professor of Secondary Education and of 
the Teaching of the Sciences in the University of 
Michigan. . The discussion on this topic was led by 
Doctor St. Elmo Brady, Professor of Chemistry in 
Fisk University. Professor J. T. Williamson of 
Tuskegee Institute presented an interesting chart 
showing an application of chemistry to the indus- 
tries taught at Tuskegee. . 

Before adjourning the conference, the Chairman 
called attention to the expressions he had heare 
voicing the feeling that similar conferences be hel 
in the future and called for suggestions as to ways 
and means of holding such conferences. One sug 








gestion was made that the conference be held an- 
nually in connection with the meeting of the Ne 
tional Association of Teachers in Colored Schools, 
A committee of three, Doctor Brady, of Fisk Uni- 
versity, Professor O’Hara of Talladega and Pro- 
fessor Harvey of Morehouse College, were named 
to consider the advisability of calling future cor- 
‘ferences, and determining where and how such con- 
ferences should be called. The conference adjourned 
with expressions of gratitude to Talladega College, 
_ Doctor Brownlee, and all those who had contributed 
y the success of the conference. 
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: (Continued from page 19) 

Reconstruction Period is regarded as the greatest 
lunder commited by the American nation. I refer 
to the enfranchisement of the colored race. If it 
were a blunder, it was a necessary one at that time. 
The very background in which it had its setting made 
the tragic Reconstruction Period a necessary evil. 
But so far as the colored race is concerned, that 
period will never be repeated. At that time, the 
Negro had no training in the science of government. 
Today he is better prepared to exercise his rights 
of citizenship. There are colored men to-day in the 
General Assemblies of several states of the North, 
who were elected by their constituencies, not because 
ae were Negroes but because they were men wor- 
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thy of the confidence and respect of their fellows. 
The elective franchise is a sacred right and a sacred 
obligation. The Negro youth should be taught these 
facts. The University Race Commission, in its re- 
port, said that the Negro is the weakest link in the 
American Civilization. If that is true, the race 
should be made strong through the right kind of 
education. We must take our place in this country 
as American citizens, not as foreigners and wards. 
Finally, let us consider education in its relation 
to Universal Law. It is the whole of life this Uni- 
versal Law. To know it is to know life. The teach- 
er is the interpreter of life and the school room is 
the interpreter’s house. These great and good 
souls in the school room are without doubt our 
greatest power for good in the community. From 
them our children learn the meaning of life. Their 
influence is eternal. It is they who fashion the will 
nd the affections of our youth to move in harmony 
ith this Universal Law. They hold in their hands 
the destiny of the race. 
Philanthropy has been bearing the burden of 
egro education for more than sixty years. Philan- 
hropy, however, is expecting two things of us. First, 
philanthropy is expecting our co-operation in the 
upport of Negro schools. Second, philanthropy is 
expecting the colored race to furnish the teachers of 
he colored youth. Segregated schools in the South 
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have been ours by law. These segregated schools, 
miserably equipped as they are, have developed 
many leaders of the Negro race. 


We read of segregation in the North and call it 
hard names—undemocratic, un-American. But for 
all these hard names segregation is coming in the 
North. We have personality of our own which our 
race should cultivate. No one can present this 
personality better than the Negro teacher. Our 
boys and girls have aspirations, yearnings, and am- 
bitions which none can direct so well as the Negro 
teacher. The time has come for Negro teachers to 
take over the task of training their people. 

*Editor’s Note: Address given to the East Ten- 
nessee Association of Teachers by its President. 





DEDICATION OF FANNING HALL AND SILSBY 
HALL AT TALLADEGA COLLEGE 


On Saturday, November 12, 1927, was held the 
dedicaticn exercises of Fanning Hall, the new col- 
lege refectory. The program for the occasion in- 
cluded beautiful music by the college choir, ‘Lord 
of All” (Ancient Hebrew Melody) and “Deep River” 
(Negro Spiritual) arranged by Fisher. Reverend 
Professor Arnold E. Gregory led in prayer, and 
Joseph Fanning Drake (Class of 1916) delivered 
an address on “David Hale Fanning: Benefactor”. 
Reverend Augustus F. Beard spoke, using as_ his 
subject “Some Contrasts”. The dedication address 
was delivered by the Reverend H. Paul Douglass. 
After the formal ceremonies in the chapel, the build- 
ing was formally turned over to the Trustees of the 
college, which ceremony was followed by the doxolo- 
gy and the benediction. 

The Silsby Hall of Science, recently completed, is 
one of the most modern and substantial buildings to 
be found among the smaller colleges of the coun- 
try. The dedication exercises were held Sunday, 
November 13th, in the Deforest Chapel, President 
f, A. Sumner presiding. The pipe organ prelude 
was followed by the processional and this by prayer 
by the Reverend Henry S. Barnwell (Class of 1903). 
Several hymns and anthems were beautifully ren- 
dered by the choir. Miss Juliette Aline Derricotte 
(Class of 1918) gave an appreciation of Edwin 
Chalmers Silsby, former teacher at Talladega, for 
whom the hall of science was named. The dedica- 
tory address was delivered by Mr. Jackson Davis 
who gave many interesting facts relative to the de- 
velopment of education in the South especially of 
Negro colleges in recent years. The services of 
dedication were completed in Silsby Hall where the 
presentation of the keys were made to the Trustees 
of the college. 
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ON THE AIR 


More and more Negroes are contributing to the 
standard professional magazines. School science 
and Mathematics of October carried the paper which 
Dr. Thomas W. Turner, of Hampton, read to the 
High School Department of the N. A. T. C. S. at 
Nashville, Tenn. 





School and Society for October 8th carries a 
lengthy article by Prof. Ben Taylor of Shaw Uni- 
versity, Raleigh, on the accredited Negro High 
School of North Carolina. 





John C. Wright, Assistant Director of the Aca- 
demic Department of Tuskegee Institute and Chair- 
man of the College Section of the N. A. T. C. S. 
was the only Negro out of the 500 delegates who 
were in attendance at the annual meeting of the 
National Council of Teachers of English held in 
Chicago, November 24-27, 1927. 





Thomy Lafon Night School, New Orleans, La., 
has enrclled 1,150 pupils. They are longshoremen. 
gray headed cooks, washerwomen, nurses, errand 
boys, porters, insurance collectors, carpenters, and 
about 50 men who wish to become preachers. Prin- 
cipal J. S. Green has expressed his aim in giving 
practical lesons in order to prepare classes for every 
day problems that will be met in their cooking, or 
carpentery, or whatever job they may have. Prin- 
cipal Green, a graduate of Straight University and 
Knoxville College, has been teaching in New Orleans 
for twerity years. 


The Commission on Interracial Co-operation, with 


headquarters in Atlanta, Ga., announces the offer. 


of three cash prizes of $100, $65, and $35 respect- 
ively for the best papers on the subject of race re- 
lations submitted by students of Southern colleges 
during the present school year. According to the 
announcement, contestants will be free to choose 
any phase of the subject, but other things being 
equal preference will be given to practical discus- 
sions of prevalent conditions and attitudes, with 
suggestions for their improvement. Further in- 
formation as to the contest, together with sugges- 
tions as to topics and sources may be had from 
R. B. Eleazer, Educational Director, 409 Palmer 
Building, Atlanta, Ga. 





R. R. Moton, President of the Negro Business 
League, called a conference at Tuskegee on Dec. 6, 
to consider plans for a Health Week, April 1-8. It 
is the desire to carry out at that time some concrete 
things that will better the health of the Negro race 
in the United States. The State Registrar of Vital 
Statistics, Montgomery, Ala., brought to this con- 
ference several charts which showed the diseases 
that are registering a higher death rate among 





























Negroes than Whites. Tuberculosis, Typhoid Fever 
and Malaria stand out as causes of death that are | 
especially high among the colored race. Other | 
causes of death in which the Negro exceeds the. 
White are Pellagra 28.1 against 10.6, puerperal | 
causes 27.0 against 19.6 and Infant mortality 94.2 | 
deaths under one year of age per 100 live birth a- | 
against 61.1. For Diptheria and scarlet fever, the 
white rates are much greater than the colored rates. | 
The figures in these Charts showing prevalence of | 
syphilis among. the Negro race are startling. Mr. 
Fales feels that within natural limits any communi- | 
ty can determine its own death rate,—Hence, the 
Negro Health Week. 

Dr. Stokes of Virginia urges all doctors, social. 
workers and teachers to educate the illiterate Negro, 
to teach him to keep old boxes and rubbish from | 
beneath the bed—a good breeding place for mos- 
quitoes, and a safe harbor for the fly. During the | 
Negro Health Week special effort will be made to | 
urge the doctors, nurses, and mid-wives to give. 
more attention to registration of births and deaths 
among the Negro race. 

The following people were present and took part | 
in the discussion of planning a program for Negro. 
Health Week: | 
sociation, mi 

1. Eugene H. Dibble, Jr., Tuskegee Inst., Repre- 
senting the President of the National Medical As- | 

2. Arthur Raper, Atlanta, Ga. Field Agent, 
Commission on Interracial co-operation. 

2. Frances C. Montgomery, Montgomery, Ala. 
Bureau Child Hygiene-Public Health Nursing State | 
Board of Health. 

3. Eunice V. Rivers, Tuskegee Inst., Ala. 
Health Nurse, State Board of Health. 

4. R. B. Jones, Tuskegee Inst.,-State Home Dem- | 
onstration Ag. 

5. Mary E. Stevenson, Ottawa Canada, Field Sup 
ervision, Victorian Order of the Nurses for Canada. 


Public | 


6. Monroe M. Work, Tuskegee Inst., Ala. De- 
partment of Records and Research. : ; 
7. Wilna Russell, Tuskegee Inst., Ala. Depart- | 
ment of Records and Research. 
8. Addie Streator Wright, Tuskegee Inst., Ala. | 
Assist. Editor N. A.T.C.S.Journal. = «© 


10. John W. Whittaker, 
lain. 

11. William H. Carter, 
Tuskegee Inst. 

12. J. E. Taylor, Langston, Okla., State Agent. 

18. Dr. Chas. H. Stokes, Capohosic, Va. 

14. E. E. Dobbs, Tuskegee Inst., Ala. State Agent. | 

15. N. Kollock, Tuskegee Inst., Movable School , 
Agent, Alabama. 

16. Dr. J. A. Evans, Washington, D. C. U.S. De 
partment of Agriculture. , 

T. J. Jordan, Scotlandville, La. 


18. G. C. Cypress, Jackson, Miss, 
Service. 


Tuskegee Inst., Chap-) 


Tuskegee Inst., Treasurer, | 


Extension Agent 
U. S. Extensior 
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A SUCCESSFUL THIRTIETH TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION MEETING 








































The Arkansas State Teachers’ Association, Col- 
ored, opened its thirtieth annual session in the Mo- 
saic Temple, Little Rock, Arkansas, Thursday, No- 
vember 10, 1927. 


The general sessions were presided over by the 
President, Mr. C. S. Woodard. In spite of disas- 
ters during the past year, all meetings were well 
vattended. The enrollment committee reported an 
“enrollment of eight hundred and_ seventy-seven. 
Successful sectional meetings were had as follows: 
Parent-Teachers’; Grammar and Rural; Primary; 
Agricultural; ‘Music; Religious; High School; Col- 
lege; Vocational and Extension. 

_ Among the noted speakers may be mentioned Dr. 
Ralph B. Stewart, U. S. Public Health Service, 
| Washington, D. C., and Dr. E. H. Shinn, Chief 
Specialist in Agricultural Education, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


_ Time was allotted for a National Association 
| drive, led by Prof. Nelson, President Arkansas 
Baptist College, and past president of the Associa- 
ion, resulting in an enrollment of seventy-two. 
Mis E. I. Copeland’s report from the National As- 
| sociation was delivered in her usual masterly man- 
ner, and greatly influenced the response to the Na- 
|tional enrollment committee. Two delegates were 
lected to the next National Convention, i. e., Miss 
Cora Gillam, Litle Rock, Arkansas, and Prof. C. S. 
| Woodard, Pine Bluff, Arkansas. : 


H Greetings were received from the President of 
|the National Association of Teachers, W. J. Hale, 
| Nashville, Tennessee. 





The meeting adjourned Saturday, November 12, 
| with the teachers greatly inspired to raise the edu- 
sational standard of Arkansas and with deeper in- 
erest in the National Association. 


19. Richard F. Hudson, Birmingham, Ala., Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Asso., Alabama Tuberculosis 
Association. 

20. Esther M: Andreasen, Minneapolis, Minn. In- 
|, Structor—School of Nursing, University of Minne- 
apolis. 

| 21. Iyo Araki, Tokyo Japan, Superintendent of 


| 23. T. M. Campbell, Tuskegee Inst., Ala. U. S. 
)Department of Agriculture. 

24. Augusta D. Zuber, West Point, Miss. Editor 
WNational Notes Official Organ National Association 
of Colored Women. 

25. Dr. W. Hunter Fales, Montgomery, Ala. State 
egistrar, Vital Statistics. 

Dr. R. R. Moton presided at this Conference. 
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ATLANTA SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK PLACES 
GRADUATES IN POSITIONS IN SOCIAL 
SERVICE 





Four graduates of the Atlanta School of Social 
Work have recently accepted positions in social ser- 
vice. 


Miss Alice Thomas of the class of 1927 has just 
been appointed Girls’ Worker with the Y. W. C. A. of 
St. Louis. 


Miss Armand Jones of the class of 1927 has just 
been appointed Community Worker with the First 
Congregational Church, Raleigh, N. C. 

Miss Naomi Simmons who would have graduated 
in December this year has been allowed to accept 
the position of Case Worker with the Provident As- 
sociation of St. Louis to begin work December Ist. 
She will be granted her certificate in absentia. 


Mrs. M. E. Henry of the class of 1926 has re- 
signed her position with the Associated Charities of 
Memphis, Tenn. to accept the position of Case Work- 
er with the Greensboro Board of Public Welfare, 
Greensboro, North Carolina. 

The placement of Misses Jones and Simmons was 
made directly by the School. In addition to these 
the School has at the present time applications for 
five additional workers, three as case workers in a 
large city, cne as head resident in a settlement and 
oné as neighborhood secretary with an Urban Lea- 
PUES 


FROM OUR READERS 


I have not seen the October and November num- 
bers of the Bulletin. I am at a loss to keep up with 
what is going on in this organization without them. 

Yours truly, 
George A. Phillips. 


This is just a little word of appreciation for the 
splendid work you are doing on the Bulletin. We 
are proud of you and very proud of what you are 
doing. 

Yours, 
M. A. Nance Ringgold. 


Editor’s note: Mr. Phillips is a graduate of the 
University of Cincinnati and is at the present a 
teacher in the Harriett Beecher Stowe School, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


Mrs. Nance Ringgold is a teacher in one of the 
publie schools in Baton Rouge, La., and Registrar of 
the ARVAY T, C8: 
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Spending a Summer Vacation in Paris 


A. Heningburg 


Previous to 1914, only the privileged few even 
thought of making the trip across the Atlantic. We 
were interested in the Old World, even eager to ab- 
sorb something of its culture, but seldom did we 
ever think of actually going there. The advent of 
the war served largely to change this condition. 
With our fathers, brothers and friends in France, 
we wanted to learn more about the French people. 
New interest was awakened in the study of romance 
languages. High schools which had been offering 
no modern languages began courses in French. Am- 
bitious Americans all over the country struggled 
valiantly with the pronunciation of queer-sounding 
names—names which sounded even queerer when 
mispronounced. 


After the signing of the Armistice in 1918, stu 
dents began looking forward to visiting the battle- 
fields of France and Belgium. With the deprecia- 
tion of the German mark, Americans found that 
they cculd live for a song in Berlin. France, al- 
ways noted for its hospitality, was seeking foreign 
capital in an endeavor to stabilize industry. The 
big steamship lines, ever alert to improvements in 
ocean travel, took a big step forward. They insti- 
tuted the “Tourist Third Class’—planned especially 
for students and teachers, and making a consider- 
able reduction in prices. Decidedly it was the time 
to travel. Recreation experts provided games and 
amusements; each liner carried its own jazz-band. 
Instead of a monotonous trip which had to be en- 
dured, the steamship companies had succeeded in 
making ocean travel a pleasure. To be sure people 
still get seasick, but nobody ever died of seasickness. 
Sometimes you might wish you could die, but you 
almost never do. 


In view of these facts, then, it might be interest- 
ing to know that our summer in Paris will cost much 
jess than we think. It is actually possible to spend 
two whole months in Paris, transportation both ways 
included, for less than the price of a new Ford. The 
round trip from New York, in the class mentioned, is 
slightly less than two hundred dollars. Tips on 
board will amount to five dollars, and the passport 
costs ten dollars more. Allowing three hundred 
dollars, or an average of five dollars per day for eur 
stay abroad, our total runs up to five hundred and 
fifteen dollars. So if you have been waiting for th- 
new Ford, you might be interested in this investment. 
The writer will be glad to furnish the addresses of 
hotels in which very comfortable rooms may be had 
for one dollar per day, and restaurants in which 
two gocd meals per day will be served for another 
dollar. Since we are planning to be real Parisians, 
our breakfast will consist of rolls. and coffee, or 
rolls and chocolate, served in our room. Very few 
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Frenchmen ever think of eating even an egg for 
breakfast. Then, allowing one dollar daily for any 
delicacies which the palate may demand, or for a 
good dinner after the theater, we still have two dol- 
lars on hand. | 

The French franc is at present selling for four 
cents each, or about twenty-five to the dollar. Thus, 
a front row seat in the second gallery of Sarah Bern- 
hardt’s Theater costs twenty francs, or eighty cents. 
Programs are extra, and the usher will expect a tip 
of one or two francs. Perhaps I had better say that 
she demands it, for she makes it disagreeable for 
those who, for one reason or another, fail to tip. 
Both the Opera and the Opera Comique are open 
throughout the summer, with matinees on Sundays. 
Opera glasses may be rented from the usher, but 
they just partially succeed in keeping one from see- 
ing. Seats here are more expensive, but by pur- 
chasing our tickets a week in advance, thirty francs 
will procure us good places. The acoustic properties 
are excellent in both houses, so that there need be no 
fear of not hearing well. The one disagreeable fea- 
ture is one which annoys none but the long-legged 
people—the seat in front is always too near. 

But in going to the Opera, we have already crossed 
the Seine, and it is our plan to stay on the left bank 
—in the Latin quarter—in what is perhaps the most 
interesting section of ail Paris. Up until the end 
of the seventeenth century Latin was the learned 
language of nearly all western Europe. Calvin, Lu- 
ther and Knox were educated in classrooms in which 
Latin was spoken as French and German are spoken 
today. The Catholic church was for centuries the 
custodian of all learning; its official language was 
Latin. The first book to be printed was a Latin 
Bible. Small wonder then that the student quarter 
of Paris. one of the world’s greatest. intellectual 
centers, should be known as “le quartier Latin”’. f 

It is in this quarter, in the very shadow of the 
Sorbonne, that we shall select our hotel, and it is 
here also that we shall have our meals—with the 
vouth of the world. Courses are conducted at the 
Sorbonne from eight until noon each day. The m 
triculation fee is one hundred and fiftv franes per 
month. The courses, all of which are lectures, aré 
conducted in French. The best professors of all 
France are here and the work is intensely interest: 
ing. Just the contact with the laneuage alone is 
worth manv times the fee demanded. The courses 
in French Literature and in the History of old Paris 
are especially well-arranged. A good course is also 
offered in Phonetics, but it is perhaps too difficult for 
anv other than a specialist in the language. 

Students from all parts of the globe attend these 
lectures; Chinese, Russians, Persians—all are an- 
xious to improve their knowledge of the Freneh 
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language and customs. 
during the summer of 1926 fully 40% of those en- 
rolled were Germans. 


As strange as it may seem, 


: Our schedule at the University leaves us six after- 
‘noons and all day Sunday free. Our first Sunday in 
France will of course be spent at Notre Dame. We 
must have our pockets full of change for many and 
varied will be the demands made. We would soon 
‘be as penniless as the beggars themselves if we 
gave all of them something, but we do want to give 
enough to keep our conscience clear. Mass is said at 
nine in the morning and again at eleven; both ser- 
vices are open to the public. Since we are as much 
interested in the services as we are in the magnifi- 
cent structure, let us take places near the front. We 
thus get a good view of the majestic high altar, 
and we can better enjoy the music from the best 
organ in France. 


After lunch, let us take a walk along the quais, 
past the rows of book-stalls that line the Seine. 
Here we shall find old books of all types and in all 
languages. The writer still possesses a perfectly 
good copy of “This Freedom” purchased in one of 
these stalls for four francs. Souvenirs of the Great 
War, curios from Turkey and China, etchings and 
paintings by struggling young artists, all make their 
way into these collections. But have patience enough 
and you can find anything you want. More than 
one celebrated composer has been seen along these 
quais, fingering selections from all corners of the 
world. “Mon Paris’, “Yes, We Have No Bananas”, 
and “Yes Sir, That’s My Baby‘”’ are to be found 
‘alongside of Schubert’s “Serenade.” A place is be- 
ing reserved for “Muddy Water”. 

Our inspection of the old books brings us almost to 
Place de la Bastille, where we may catch the boat 
which passes every thirty minutes. The first-class 
tickets offered usually make seats available, but itis 
in second-class that the Frenchman is found. Jovial, 
rosy-cheeked—there he is with his wife, telling fish- 
tales which would make some of those told in the 
United States blush for shame. He seldom has more 
than two children, for the cost of living is greater 
than it was before the war. Had you not wondered 
; why there are so many dogs on the streets? Dogs, 
you see, eat less than children, and they require 
e clothing nor shoes. Then, of course, there is 












no problem of education to be considered. There 
are a great many reasons for the low birth-rate in 
France, but it is hardly probable that any one of 
them is more important than that of economic con- 
ditions. His wife is there too, dressed for the Sun- 
day ovting; well-poised—occasionally giving her 
spouse a meaning glance when his exaggerations tax 
ther patience too heavily. She will be glad to tell 
us of the various places of interest, for, like all the 
French, she is inordinately proud of Paris. The 


that draws his son away from home, but he loves 
aris just the same. 


From the deck, we get a new view of the Eiffel 
Tower. Our French guide, who has not been in 
New York recently, still points it out as the tallest 


. structure in the world. Not far beyond the Tower, 


we pass under France’s Statue of Liberty. This 
smaller statue, donated to the city of Paris by the 
American Colony, is a smaller edition of “Liberty 
enlightening the world” at New York. 


St. Cloud, the little city which marks the last stop 
for our boat, is packed with Parisians who wish to 
get a breath of fresh air. Its famous race courses, 
so full of life during the fall and spring, are almost 
deserted. But all three of the cabarets are playing 
to capacity houses—the Parisian who dances twice a 
week may or may not dance on Wednesday evening, 
but he always dances on Sunday. The barber shops 
are all open today, for the barbers and the manicur- 
ists have their day off on Monday. It is hard for a 
Protestant to reconcile himself to this arrangement, 
but the European tradesman says this: “Since I 
must work six days per week, of course, Sunday I 
shall see my barber.” 


One afternoon after classes, we shall step off the 
*bus at Place de la Concorde and take a stroll down 
avenue des Champs Elysses—thought by many to 
be the world’s most beautiful avenue. Spacious gar- 
dens are to be found on either side, provided with 
arm-chairs and benches for the weary pedestrian. 
We choose a chair, and soon a very old woman wear- 
ing a greenish-black dress pays us a visit—the pay- 
ment of one-fourth of a france (one penny) gives us 
the right to remain throughout the day. During the 
winter, enough fur coats pass down this avenue in a 
day to buy a section of Fifth Avenue. The duchesses 
and the countesses, the new-rich and the poor-but- 
noble all come here in the afternoons. During the 
summer, both walks are largely monopolized by 
American and English tourists—seeing Paris. 


Our walk takes us on to l’Are de Tromphe; one 
of the most imposing monuments in Paris, and one 
of the best known in the entire world. Placed at 
the intersection of twelve beautiful thoroughfares, 
it commands a splendid view of the city. From its 
top, facing Champs Elysses, we see the Louvre, and 
farther on Notre Dame looking like a pile of gray 
stone in the distance. To the right, the Pantheon; 
and travelling always in the same direction—Les 
Invalides—the edifice which houses Napoleon’s 
Tomb. His wish has been respected—his ashes rest 
on the banks of the Seine, in the midst of the French 
people whom he loved so much. Still farther to the 
right is Eiffel Tower, standing like a sentinel over 
the busy city. The Church of the Sacred Heart, ma- 
jestic in its white stone, smiles across at us from 
Montmartre. The “mountain of the martyrs” has 
become the center of the night-life in Paris, but 
the church on the top of the mountain is by far its 
most charming spot. Looking out across Paris, per- 
haps we begin to see why it is the world’s most beau- 
tiful large city. Its sky-line, unlike that of New 
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York, is unbroken by skyscrapers. No _ buildings 
more than eight stories high may be constructed, 
and most are no higher than six. Factory owners 
have had enough respect for the city beautiful to 
put their belching chimneys outside the city limits. 
The great open spaces; the ‘gardens and the parks, 
also add much to the city’s appearance. That veri- 
table forest behind us is Bois de Boulogne, and 
straight ahead is le Jardin des Plartes. Each little 
corner of the city possesses its tiny park, all scrup- 
ulously kept. Even the children of the poverty- 
stricken may breathe fresh air in Paris. 

As we leave the Arch, we pass with uncovered 
heads by the grave of the Unknown Soldier—the 
hero of all France. Men and women come from 
every corner of the globe to stand here silently in 
prayer; before the grave of one of the many who 
died fighting gloriously in the fight for democracy. 
No one knows whether he be Communist or Socialist, 
Norman or Parisian, black or white—it is simply 
known that he gave his life for France. A flame 
which never dies, symbolic of the hero’s love for his 
country, is placed at one end of his tomb. So does 
France.pay homage to her great men. 

We might ramble on for twelve months like this in 
Paris and yet leave thousands of things unseen. 
Every little crooked street has its history; every 


quarter offers new interests to those who care 


to search. But time is limited; so for 
those who have more time than we, and who want 
to know the real Paris, we leave nothing more than 


by all means visit the busy cen- 


our 


a few indications: 
ters, but spend most of your time in the older sec- 
tions of the city. Visit the underground caverns 
near Notre Dame; explore for yourselves some of 
those delightful little restaurants in the Latin quar- 
ter; make more than one visit to Montparnasse. This 
writer is firmly convinced that most Americans never 
know Paris. They stay for days and see nothing 
but the surface; blissfully unaware of the fact 
that the French people have so much to offer. A 
closer contact with our friends across. the Atlantic 
will not only enrichen our experience, it will pave 
the way for a better understanding. The old coun- 
tries of Europe have much to offer—much that the 
New World cannot offer. 
are not being fair to ourselves or to our work to let 
the opportunities for such contacts pass us by. We 
live in the richest country in the world; it is esti- 
mated that there is an automobile for every five 
persons in the United States. But instead of waiting 
for the latest model closed car, start preparing now 
The returns will be more than 
Kindly allow me to wish you 


for the great visit. 
worth the investment. 
a “bon voyage”. 


Perhaps we who teach ~ 


(Continued from page 14) 
pleasure the phenominal industrial and agricultura) 
development of this section during the past quarte! 
of a century. 

In this rapid development the colored people o: 
the south have contributed a most valuable part. Thi 
educational and economic progress of the Negri 
race present some amazing figures. The Negri 
yearbook 1925-1926 says that the number of home: 
owned by Negroes in 1866 was 12,000 as compared tc 
700,000 in 1926. Farms operated in 1866 were 20,- 
000 as compared with 1,000,000 in 1926. Busines; 
conducted in 1866 were 2,100 as compared to 70,00( 
in 1926, and the wealth accumulated in 1866 was 
$20,000,000 as compared to $2,000,000,000 in 1926. Ir 
this rapid agricultural and industrial development 
Negroes should avail themselves of the opportunity 
to prepare for useful employment. 

In educational progress, the results have beer 
very encouraging. The number of Negro children 
in public schools has increased from 100,000 in 186€ 
to 2,150,000 in 1926. The annual expenditure foi 
education was 700,000 in 1866 as compared to $3, 
700,000 in 1926. Illiteracy had decreased from about 
90% in 1866 to less than 25% in 1926. 


Agricultural instruction as it is conducted in the 
land grant colleges, the Smith-Hughes schools and 
through the Extension Service has served to estab- 
lish better racial relation in southern communities. 
These land grant colleges are officially connected 
with the same type of institution for white people. 
The growth and development of the white land grant 
colleges in the south has been reflected to some ex- 
tent in the improvement of the colored institutions. 
The appropriations for both institutions have been 
on the increase. More funds have been appropriated 
for building and equipment for the Negro colleges in 
recent years. The general improvement in the 
standards and quality of work in the Negro colleges 
has gained favorable comment from leading white 
people. The Negro land grant colleges with Tus- 
kegee and Hampton have large responsibilities in 
supplying the necessary leadership in all phases 
of Negro education. This is particularly true in 
reference to agricultural leaders as there are other 
training centers for workers in other fields. It is 
to the interest of all concerned to have all the agri- 
cultural instruction work of a high standard. The 
results will more than pay for the effort by estab- 
lishing better relations between the races and in 
improving the economic and social conditions of 
Negro farmers. Negro rural life is in need of lead- 
ership. Efficient leadership will have far- -reaching 
effects in developing greater racial pride among 
Negroes. It will serve in establishing closer co 
operation between the two races which tends to im 
prove racial relations. 


















Leading white people of the south are actively 
supporting programs for improved educational of 
portunities for Negroes. Many leading white farm 
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ars are anxious to see the time when a greater num- 
ber of Negro farmers will be less dependable and 
better able to manage their own business enterprises. 
Therefore the economic independence of the Negro 
will be a step forward in the improvement of the 
race in both economic and social stability. 

The greatest factor in the improvement of educa- 
tion in any aspect is the teacher. If boys and girls 
both races can come in contact with a sufficient 
umber of inspiring teachers, professionally trained 
ith broad visions, sympathy and understanding, 
adership would be developed to handle the per- 
plexing problems that arise in the educational, eco- 
nomic and social relations of these races. 

' The interest manifested in agricultural instruc- 
tion by the Federal Government during the past six- 
ty odd years in a series of Federal acts granting aid 
| to the states to assist in this kind of education is 
ample proof of the faith the leaders of this nation 
I hold in rural development. Agricultural instruction 
holds a place of national importance in our educa- 
onal system. Through the provisions of these acts 
e agricultural colleges and the U. S. Department 
f Agriculture cooperating, supplemented by the 
york of the Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
there has been established a basis for the permanent 
levelopment of agricultural instruction through 
sientific research, extension education and voca- 
ional education in the public school, in agriculture 
and home economics, in the United States. 























‘The leading farmers of both races in the south 
veleome the stress that is being placed upon agri- 
cultural education. These farmers have faith in 
jagricultural education as a means of improving the 
‘economic and social relations and they are looking 
to the leaders for the solution of some of the prob- 
ms vital to this question. Agricultural instruction 
not only showing farmers and farm youth how 
make a better living, but it is teaching them how 
improve living conditions through improving 
ools, roads, health and farm life, and conditions 
general. The work of the agricultural colleges in 
ining teachers and other rural leaders is one of 
e greatest services being rendered to the economic 
d social improvement. The work of these agri- 
Itural teachers and extension teachers is establish- 
better racial relation. In all sections these 
yrkers are improving the economic conditions of 
e farm which is an important factor in the social 
provement of the two races. 

| The Nation must maintain interest in the educa- 
tion and training of its agricultural population. As 
means of educational, economic and social adjust- 
ent in the south, it is supremely important that 
ective educational training in agriculture to pro- 
ded for the development of Negro rural youth who 
idesire to become leading farmers. The Negr* agri- 
tural institutions must therefore maintain high 
standards of efficiency in both technical and pro- 
essioral courses for those who desire to prepare 
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for services in the various vocations and professions. 
In formulating the program for the improvement of 
the intellectual, economic and social conditions of 
Negro life in the south, the leaders should renew 
their faith in the ideals and philosophy of life so 
ably exemplified in the teachings of Dr. Booker T. 
Washington who believed in the kind of education 
that trains the hand as well as the mind and the 
heart. One of his frequent sayings was: “We 
shall prosper in proportion as we learn to dignify 
and glorify labor and put brains and skill into the 
common occupations of life.’ Dr. Washington had 
faith in the ultimate effect agricultural instruction 
would have on the educational, economic and social 
well being of the Negro race and the influence it 
would exert on the improvement of racial relations 
in southern communities. 

These objectives can be obtained only in propor- 
tion as the Negro agricultural institutions supply 
the necessary leadership for training agricultural 
teachers for both colleges and secondary schools, and 
extension teachers who are to convey agricultural 
and home economics information from the institu- 
tions to the millions of Negro farm men, women and 
children who are not fortunate enough to attend one 
of these institutions. 


THE EIGHTH ANNUAL OHIO STATE EDUCA- 
TIONAL CONFERENCE 


“Teaching as a Fine Art” will be the keynote of 
the Eighth Annual Ohio State Educational Confer- 
ence which the College of Education, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, will conduct at Columbus on April 12, 13. 
and 14. Last year, with an attendance reccrd of 
4,500, the Seventh Annual Conference quite scat- 
tered all previous registration figures. The Execu- 
tive Committee for the 1928 Conference anticipates 
that the “new record a year” tradition will be con- 
tinued this year. 

As in the past, the sectional meetings, held 
throughout Friday, the second day of the Confer- 
ence, will feature the three-day session. This pro- 
vision for group meetings by school people of the 
State whose interests and problems are similar has 
met with such evident approval that meetings must 
now be scheduled, in many instances, in both the 
morning and afternoon for certain of the sections. 
In order to avoid the overlapping which necessarily 
occurs when the sectional program is extended, 
some of the group meetings have been scheduled 
this year for Thursday afternoon. This will be the 
first Conference at which any meetings have been 
held in advance of the opening general session held 
on the evening of the first day. 

The following sectional meetings have been ar- 
ranged for the 1928 Conference. Thursday after- 
noon,( April 12: City Superintendents, County Sup- 
erintendents, School Librarians, and Parent-Teacher 
Association; Friday, April 13; Art, Biological 
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Science, City Superintendents, Clinical Psychology, 
Commercial Education, Deans of Women, Education- 
al and Intelligence Tests, Elementary Principals, 
Elementary Teachers, English, Geography, High- 
school Principals, History, Home Economics, Indus- 
trial and Vocational Education, Journalism, Junior 
High-school Principals, Kindergarten and Primary 
Teachers, Latin, Mathematics, Modern Language, 
Music, Non-Biological Science, Physical Education, 
Religious Education, School Business Officials, 
Special Education, Teacher Training, Village and 
Consolidated School Superintendents. 


Dear Mr. Calloway: 

I am sending some correspondence which may be 
interesting to readers of The Bulletin. I hope that 
Negro teachers everywhere are viewing critically 
the material which goes into the hands of the Negro 
children and are making every effort to see that this 
material is wholesome food for the child’s fullest 
spiritual development. I feel that publishers every- 
where will listen to reasonable requests that the 
material in their books be altered so as not to vitiate 
the stream of ideas which flows into the souls of 
little children from their school experiences, We 
must be ever vigilant to protect these precious 
charges of ours. 

I was surprised when ! found that there was such 
a small amount of material which I could suggest 
to Mr. Wheeler. Is there not a neglected field here 
which should challenge some of our Negro teachers? 

Sincerely yours, 
W. A. ROBINSON, 
Supervisor High Schools. 





The Wheeler Publishing Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: 

I have just been looking over your Child’s Own 
Way Series and find in it many points to commend. 
It seems to fill nearly all the seasonal and occasional 
needs of the little folks and their teachers and in 
selection of material it seems to excel most series of 
readers that I have examined. 

May I call attention, however, to one or two faults 
that I think are unnecessary and that if corrected 
would make a very good series far better? On page 
190 of the Third Reader I notice in the first sentence 
the statement, “But all cotton is not used to make 
cloth”. I hope the next editions will correct this 
not uncommon error. The sentence should read, But 
not all cotton is used to make cloth. The treatment 
of all the cotton story is careful and there are only 
a few points that could be objected to. The book 
will probably be read by thousands of little Negro 
children whose spiritual interests are at stake. We 
should not degrade any group of children spiritual- 
ly by the material we place in their hands in the 





school room. America pretty generally concede 
now that the word Negro should be capitalized 
Negro children are growing more and more sens) 
tive to these things and yet your little book offenc 
Negro readers by spellig the word with a small lei) 
ter, Again in this reader intended for America) 
school children many of whom are Negroes the onl 
story where Negroes are mentioned is about plantz) 
tion Negroes, an economic condition very slight], 
above slavery. True the story glorifies the braver 
of a little Negro boy but the Negro boy is slight! 
above the status of a slave, living in “a neat litt] 
cabin back of the cotton sheds.” It is undoubted] 
true to life still in some parts of America and j 
there were some other story in the book dealing wit) 
respectable Negroes of the type we hope to mak 
of the little Negro children who will read you 
book, I should not object. As it is, however, th) 
book is bad for both its white and Negro child reac’ 
ers by encouraging the former early to consider hij 
Negro neighbor in a wrong light and making th 
latter either miserable or less self respecting tha 
he might be made to feel by different material i 
his school reader. 
There are numerous stories of little Negro chil 
dren that would offend in no particular and woul! 
most satisfactorily supplement the one you use. 
Very sincerely, 
W. A. ROBINSON, | 
Supervisor High Schools. 










































Mr. W. A. Robinson, 
Supervisor Negro High Schools, 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Dear Sir: 

Your letter of October twenty-fifth has been hel 
here for my attention. In reply, I wish to assur 
you that we are always glad to get constructiv 
criticisms of our books. I am glad to assure yo 
that the two corrections you suggest will be take 
care of in future editions. 

You, of course, understand that the story of th 
South’s cotton, was chosen primarily to present th 
facts concerning the planting and picking and har 
dling of this very valuable crop. The character 
mentioned in the story are purely incidental, Whil 
conditions have very materially improved, it woul! 
hardly be possible to tell the story of cotton with 
out including something of the old plantation lift 
I am glad that you find so much in this series ¢ 
books to commend. I am particularly pleased t 
know that you approve of the treatment of the col 
ton story. .| 

I shall be very glad indeed to have you give a 
the titles of some of the stories you mention in th 
last paragraph of your letter, and also tell me wher 
I can get them. 


| 





Very sincerely, 
WHEELER PUBLISHING CO., 
By: William H. Wheeler, President 
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ere 


ir. Wm. H. Wheeler, President, 
Wheeler Publishing Co., 
Chicago, Il. 


















My dear Sir: C 
I want to thank you for your letter of November 
and its assurances that you will make the cor- 
fections suggested, especially that with regard to 
he spelling of the word Negro. I hope also that 
u will consider the inclusion of some other mate- 
jal about Negroes. The characters in the cotton 


und the treatment of the “Cotton Plantation” is 


ers in this setting. I suggest that you secure a 
scopy of “The Upward Path” by Pritchard and Or- 





age 175. I feel certain that permission to use one 
more of these stories would be readily granted 


yy hors. 
Bye guthors F. D. Bluford, North Carolina; President A. and T. 


College, Greensboro; Chairman of State Pro- 
W. A, ROBINSON, motion Committee; Member Executive 
Supervisor High Schools. Board 


Very sincerely yours, 














“Christmas in One of the Rosenwald Schools” 
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PROGRESS IN NEGRO EDUCATION IN VIR- 
GINIA WITHIN THE LAST THREE YEARS 


Wm. D. Gresham 


Some progress has been made in Virginia in the ® 
Negro elementary schools ‘within the past three 
years—To begin with, more teachers are attending 
summer schools than ever before; and the number 
is increasing every year. The courses in three of 
our summer schools, Petersburg, Hampton, and Vir- 
ginia Union University are so arrangea that any 
teacher who so desires may get college credits for 
the work that is done. These courses are becoming 
more popular each year, and in the course of time 
it is fully expected that the vast majority of our 
teachers will hold elementary and higher certifi- 
cates. The practice of granting certificates by 
State examinations has been discontinued, so that 
that only those persons who have attended a regu- 
lar normal school after high school graduation can 
expect to receive any consideration in the future. 
Of course, from time to time “local permits” will 
have to be allowed, but it is gratifying to know that 
_ the number of these permits is decreasing each year 
and in the course of time, when the teacher supply 
has become sufficient for our needs, the practice 
will be done away with entirely. For the first time 
in the history of some of our counties these counties 
have been able to secure enough qualified teachers 
to fill the schools. This is being made possible be- 
cause of the fact that more and more the graduates 
of our high schools are turning their attention to 
teachings; first, because of the prestige that the 
teacher has and again because of an earnest desire 
to help their race in the very best way possible. 

Progress has been made also in the number of 
rural supervisors who are working throughout the 
State. Three years ago there were about 50 of these 
persons, but this year the number has grown to 63; 
so that a wonderful body of workers is in action 
over the State. They go into the schools and homes 
and help in a great many ways. Last year our 
Jeanes Agents, as they are some times called, rais- 
ed nearly $125,000 through the leagues for school 
purposes. These workers have made a greater con- 
tribution to the real progress of Negro education 
than any other one fact. Our workers made nearly 
10,000 visits to schools last year. The Rosenwald 
Foundation, through their generous contributions 
have added no little to the progress of Negro edu- 
cation in Virginia—as is doubtless the case in all 
the other Southern States. While we have not kept 
pace with several other states in this field, still we 
have some rather gratifying achievements. At the 
present time we have about 300 Rosenwald buildings 
scattered around from one end of the State to the 
other. About three years ago we had only about 
200 of these modern, up-to-date school houses. These 
schools have helped not only the cause of education 
in the communities where they are located, but they 
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have, at the same time, tended to improve the pec 
ple of the neighborhood in that they almost invaz 
iably try to make their own residences conform t 
the new building that has been erected in thei 
midst. To make the erection of these buildings pos 
sible, the colored people in nearly every case hav 
responded generously and have given of thei 
means. Then we have 35 so-called county trainin) 
schools in operation this year in 35 counties. Th 
growth in this field of Negro education has no 
been fast, but it has been steady and is very en 
couraging. Some of our training schools have al 
ready been accredited, and more than a dozen ar| 
doing three years of high school work. These school 
are becoming popular to such an extent that othe 
counties are asking for them and are working har 
to get them. In our 83 training schools last yea) 
we had more than 1000 students enrolled in th 
high school grades. 

As an encouraging sign of the work, one ca’ 
point to the fact that our colored friends are be 
coming more interested in education each year, an) 
so are willing to contribute to the educational need 
of their various communities both in labor an) 
money. 


Present Bill No. 297 in Senate 


The civics class of the sixth grade in an Okla 
homa City School wrote a scene in which a milk bil 
is presented to the state Senate. The work assigne 
to the class by the teacher was a visit to a session 0 
the state Senate for the purpose of studying thi 
organization and execution of that body. The chil 
dren were then instructed to write a scene based o| 
their observation at the capitol, and as this occurre| 
during the week of the milk campaign, the drinkin, 
of milk made the subject matter of the Bill. Th 
scene, entitled Senate Bill No. 297, was presente 
at the Assembly on Friday of that day. This piec 
of work correlated-civics, parliamentary law, Eng 
lish and dramatization, with health, and at the sam) 
time was a part of the milk campaign, which was | 
civic movement. 

Texas College feels that the destiny of our blac 
boys and girls should not be left to chance. Th’ 
average teachers, as this survey shows, enter upo. 
this tremendous and important task with no defi 
nite training for it and as a sad consequence th 
children must suffer. Out of the 22 schools reply 
ing only 8 reported any kind of Practiee School. 7 

It is just as important that teachers are taugh 
the art and science of teaching as it is that lawyer 
and doctors are taught the art and science of thei 
professions. It is just as important that teache1 
are taught the art of science as it is to get ne 
buildings, to increase salaries and appropriations 
trained teacher is now an absolute necessity. Tea 
ing is now recognized as an Art and Science. Th 
day is not far distant when all schools will be re 
quired to employ trained teachers. 
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WHY TEACHERS’ ORGANIZE 


. Teachers need combined strength. 
The colored school problems require it. 
The exchange of ideas in meetings is education. 
4 The bond of fellowship is inspiration. 
, The sentiment of a united craft is power. 
3. An organization can ask and get what an indi- 
vidual cannot. 
(a) Better salaries. 
(b) Adequate equipment. 


Therefore join and support the National Associa- 
tion. 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION IN COLORED 
- i SCHOOLS 


PRESENTS FACTS ON 
Teachers salaries. 

School attendance. 

Tenure of teachers. 

Retardation. 

Inefficient preparation. 

Inadequate equipment, etc. 


OFFERS 
Remedies for unfavorable educational condi- 


tions. 
Opportunity for contacts with noted educators. 


|PUBLISHES 
_ The Bulletin, the only Nationai Educational 
- Journal for Colored Teachers: 
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I 
3 
i THE COST 
INDIVIDUALLY 
il, Faith in your selected profession. 

(a) $1.50 membership including The Bulletin. 
 (b) $30.00 Life membership, including all lit- 
ry erature of the Association. 


ICOLLECTIVELY 











Substituting group interest for selfish motives in 
education. 


Affiliation of educational, religious, social, fra- 
ternal, and civic organization. 


* 


THE RETURNS 


Raising to dignified standards the profession of 
eaching. 






Granting the teacher the privilege of doing his 
work under the best conditions with the best 
results. 








Participation in the strongest organization of 
teachers in colored schools which can demand 
and secure EFFICIENT TRAINING, the birth 
right of every youth. 
















TEACHERS ASSOCIATION IN 
COLORED SCHOOLS 


1. Endorsement by the United States Com- 
missioner of Education. 


2. Regularly appointed and elected represent- 
atives from every State Teachers Associa- 


tion in its legislative body. 


3. Affiliation 


Association. 


with the National Education 


4. Incorporation and chartered right to do 
business under the laws of the District of 


Columbia. Bonded secretary and treasurer. 


with the 


Teacher Association. 


Co-operation National Parent- 


Ot 


6. Moral support of noted white and colored 





CREDENTIALS OF THE NATIONAL 
| 

if 

| 

| 

ed 

| schools administrators. 
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FISK UNIVERSITY | 


Standard Liberal Arts College 


GUIDANCE: There 
program to aid in developing moral character, 
high scholastic attainments and a_ healthful 
mind and body. 


STUDENT LIFE is so organized as to give 
the maximum opportunity for self expression 
and development under the direction of the 
Faculty. 


ENROLLMENT in the college the past aca- 


( special guidance 
‘ 
demic year was 25 per cent greater than in 


is a 


any previous year. Attendance of men ex- 
ceeded that of women by .45 per cent. Total 
attendance for college students alone for the 
four quarters approximated 500. 


(Students expecting to enter at the beginning 
of Winter, Spring or Summer Quarter should 
plan their work after correspondence with the 
Dean.) 


For further information address: 


The Dean 
FISK UNIVERSITY 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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Mention The Bulletin when writing our advertisers 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION 
A MANUAL OF METHOD FOR TEACHERS OF THE FIRST FOUR GRADES 
(Second and Enlarged Edition) 
BY HELEN ADELE WHITING 
Author of “A Pageant After ‘Up From Slavery’,” Etc. 


The author begins this volume with the very 
significant statements: “Telling is not teach- 
ing’. “Hearing lessons is not teaching”. 
Many teachers in the past have been under the 
impression, seemingly, that telling the pupil! 
facts, and hearing him recite facts, was all 
teaching meant. But the real teachers, those 
with the genius that is born with some, but 
not with all, just as surely as a great musi- 
cian or poet is a “born genius” have always 
realized that teaching, the imparting of knowl- 
edge as well as the more important training 
of the mind of the pupil requires that genius 
which Helen Adele Whiting possesses to so 
large a degree, and which she has set forth in 
this volume for the aid of other teachers. 

The book is of the utmost practical value, 
being intended, as the author says in her fore- 
word, “to meet the real need of a more sim- 
plified text in dealing with the “What”, the 
“Why”, and the “How” of primary education. 
The first part of the book takes up a discus- 
sion of general methods. The second part 
deals more particularly with special methods 
of instruction. Practical suggestions are 


given in connection with the teaching of read- 
ing (including word study and phonics), lan- 
guage, spelling, penmanship, arithmetic and 
music. Related seat work and games receive 
special attention. A great deal of care has 
been given to the choice of references, and 
citations are distributed throughout the text 
where they are most desirable, — 

The author wishes it particularly under- 
stocd that upper grade teachers, as well as 
primary teachers, will find help in this vol- 
ume. Part I. covers the technique of teach- 
ing, regardless of grade, and Part II. makes 
presentation or development of a new topic so 
plain that the inexperienced teacher cannot go 
wrong. Also there will be found many valua- 
ble recipes often required, such as for making 
hektograph, paste, pulp, etc. Problems of the 
rural school are taken up; motivation of school 
work; the use of educational tests; importance 
of lesson plans; socializing the subject mat- 
ter; the problem of teaching pupils to study— 
these are but a few of the subjects upon which 
the teacher may find in this volume informa- 
tion of great value in her work. 


Cloth, Price $2.00 
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Atlanta School of 
Social Work 


(Established 1920) 


(Incorporated 1924) 


a ep 


KNOXVILLE COLLEGE 


Knoxville, Tennessee 


Standard college, normal, and high 


school courses. 


work in the South. 


Distinct department and extensive 
courses in education. 


Full credit given by State Depart- 
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ment of Education for Teachers’ Cer- 
tificates. 


Students may register the first Moe i 
days of any quarter. 


Expenses reasonable. 


Courses offered in: Social Case Work; 


Trains students for professional social 
Human Behavior; Community Organi- 
zation; Social Research. 


Field Work with Social Agencies. 


_—_—_—_ } 
4) 
; 
| 


For 


write: i 
The Director, | 


FORRESTER B. WASHINGTON, A.M., J. KELLY GIFFEN, Presiden 


Atlanta School of Social Work Knoxville College 
193 Auburn Ave. Atlanta, Georgia Knoxville, Tennessee 


For further information address: ] catalog and _ other 


literature — 
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The Bulletin’s desire is to give you what YOU want. Do you get it? If not, tell 
us about it. Tear out this page along the perforated line and mail to us. 


To the Editor, The Bulletin, 
Box 316, Tuskegee Institute, Ala. 
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- TOUGALOO COLLEGE 


Tougaloo, Mississippi 


A School of High Standards 
for Colored Youths 


_ Full College Course. 

_ Two-year College Teacher-Training Course: 

_ High School Courses. 

“The best school for Negroes in the State. ”_ 

_ Bishop Theodore D. Bratton, of the Episcopal 

Diocese of Mississippi. 

; Founded in 1869 by the American 
Missionary Association 
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For Information, Address 


REV. WILLIAM T. HOLMES 
Tcugaloo, Hinds County, Mississippi 
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TALLADEGA COLLEGE 


Talladega, Alabama 
Fifty-sixth Year 
F. A. SUMNER, President 

Up-to-date in its equipment. High stan- 
dards of scholarship. Thoroughly Chris- 
tian in its ideals. 
Departments 

Theological Seminary, College of Arts 

and Science, offering special courses 

in Education, Social Service, Music, 

Business Administration, Journalism 

and Physical Training. 


Six hundred students, 45 teachers, 800 
acres. 30 buildings, electric lights, 
steam heat. Beautiful and healthful 
location in the foothills of the Blue 
Ridge. An ideal place for young men 
and women. 


For further information, Address— 
THE REGISTRAR. 
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TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE SUMMER QUARTER 


Ten Weeks: 
First Term: June 11 to July 14 


June 11-August 17 


Second Term: July 16 to August 18 


Recitations Six Days in the Week 
Twelve Weeks’ Work in Ten Weeks 


Credit Granted Toward High School 


and Junior College Diplomas in Teacher Training 


Credit toward B. S. Degree in Education, Home Economics and Agriculture 


Certificates Extended and Renewed 


Registration fee, $3.50 for one term; $6.00 for both terms, payable in 
advance. 


Write for Catalog 


R. R. MOTON, Principal 
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SHAW UNIVERSITY 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


Founded in 1865 
Joseph L. Peacock, President 
The Leading “A” Grade Negro College of 
North Carolina 


The first College for Colored Youth in North 
Carolina to receive an “A” rating by the State 
Department of Education. Shaw is the first 
Negro Institution south of Washington to 
limit itself strictly to college and theological 
work. 

Degrees: A.B., B.S., B.Th:, and BS. in 
Home Economics for courses pursued in Latin, 
Modern Languages and Literature, Mathemat- 
ics, the Natural and Social Sciences, Philoso- 
phy, Education, Theology and Home Econom- 
ics. 

Shaw University, having a beautiful campus 
and athletic field, is located practically in the 
heart of the Capital City. A strong faculty, 
ample library facilities, and equipment for 
teaching the sciences are worthy of your ‘con- 
sideration. 

With no academy, increasing emphasis will 
be placed upon college standards and promo- 
tion of the college spirit. 

Special attention is given to the trainine of 
teachers. Terms Moderate. Send for Catalog. 
Address: THE PRESIDENT, Shaw University, 


Raleigh, North Carolina 
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E. C. ROBERTS, Director 
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MORGAN COLLEGE 


JOHN O. SPENCER, President 
John W. Haywood, A.M., S.T.D., Dean. 


Location: College town between North and 
South. 
Courses: Semester Credit System. A. B., 


Ad- 
Certificates for 


B. S., and B. S. in Education degrees. 
vanced courses in Education. 
High School teaching. 


Rating: Accredited by the Association of 
Colleges and Preparatory Schools for the Mid- 
dle States and Maryland, by the State Board 
of Education in Maryland and other States. 
Policy: Co-educational. 
Faculty: University trained specialists. 


Site: Eighty-five beautiful 
athletic fields. 


Dormitories: 


acres, scenery, 


Equipped and supervised. . 


Summer School: 
to Aug. 3rd. 


Information: Address Edward N. Wilson, Reg- j 


istrar, Morgan College, Baltimore, Md. 


! 


(1928) Six weeks, June 25th | 
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STRAIGHT COLLEGE 


New Orieans, La. 
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The Capstone of Negro Education 
copa aaa le et abe eee tang 


Howard University 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Founded by GENERAL O. 0. HOWARD 


Under the auspices of the American Mis- 
sionary Association and affording choice ad- 
vantages for earnest students. The depart- 
ments are: 

MORDECAI W. JOHNSON, S. T. M., D. D., 


College of Arts and Sciences President. 


Teachers’ College 
Preparatory 

Practice School 

Music 

Business Administration 


EMMETT J. SCOTT, A.M., LL.D., 
Secretary-Treasurer 


ored people of the United States with College- 
trained and Professional leaders through its 
courses in the Arts, the Sciences, in Education, 
Public Health and Hygiene, Music, Engineer- 
ing, Medicine, Dentistry, Pharmacy, Religion 
and Law. 


Pre-Medical and Pre-Dental courses are also 
offered as well as courses in Manual Training 
- and Home Economics. 

An able faculty has been selected from 
standard institutions. The expenses are mod- 
erate. 

The Collegiate Year is Thirty-six Weeks. 


Students May Enter for Collegiate Work at 
the Beginning of Any Quarter 


Address: For Catalogue and Information, write 


F. D. WILKINSON, Registrar 
Howard University Washington, D. C. 
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JAMES P. O’BRIEN, President 
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THE 


Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute 


Founded by DR. BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 


Offers Excellent Opportunities to Negro Youth to Secure an Excellent Lit- 
erary and Normal Course and a Course in Mechanical Industries, 
Women’s Industries or Agriculture 


THE MECHANICAL INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS is composed of forty 
trades including Auto-Mechanics, Applied Electricity, Photography, Printing, Machine- 
Shop Practice and Tailoring. The plant consists of five large buildings equipped with 
modern tools and machinery. The latest methods of instruction are employed and prac- 
tical work is an important part of each course. 


THE WOMEN’S INDUSTRIES consist of such courses as Domestic Science and Art, 
Home-crafts, Laundering, Sewing, Ladies’ Tailoring and Millinery. This department 
offers splendid training for young women desiring to be Domestic Science and Art 
Teachers as well as those who are planning to enter commercial fields in the other in- 


dustries offered. 


THE AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT covering 2,000 acres of land, offers a splendid 
four-year course in Secondary Agriculture and a four-year course in Advanced Aenetls 
ture; training the young men to be Farm Demonstrators, Teachers of Agriculture an 


Scientific Farmers. 


’ ‘ ‘ cat ‘th- 
GRADUATE COURSES are offered in Mechanical Industries and Agricuiture. Smit 
Hughes Vocational Courses, Nurse Training, Business Courses and Teacher Training 


Courses are offered to Advanced Students. 
LOCATION unsurpassed for healthfulness. 


Write for catalog of information— ROBERT R. MOTON, Principal, 


Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. ; 
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FISK UNIVERSITY | 

| SUMMER QUARTER i 

A Regular Quarter of Schoo] Year Work Leading Toward Degree { 

7 TWO TERMS 

( Five Weeks Each ' Recitations Six Days a Week : 

Entrance at Beginning of Either Term 

i Larger Enrollment Last Year Than Any Previous Summer Session i 

i Opportunity for intensive work in some departments. § 

i Recitations three times daily—Completion of year’s work in one quarter in ry 

3 some subjects. i 

i COURSES WILL BE OFFERED IN | 

EDUCATION AND PSYCHOLOGY LATIN SCIENCES 
SOCIOLOGY FRENCH ENGLISH 

i MATHEMATICS ART ECONOMICS 

i MUSIC 

i Prospective students are asked to indicate their needs and preferences from the 

i above list. 

' Attempt will be made to meet needs in other courses, if sufficient number make their 

{ wishes known early. 

( For Particulars and further Information, Address— 

THE DEAN 

FISK UNIVERSITY 

( Nashville 
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For a broad, SS 
liberal 


college education 


COME TO SPELLMAN COLLEGE, 
Atlanta, Georgia 





For particulars, write NOW to 
FLORENCE REID, President. 
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Membership, Including Bulletin, One Dollar and Fifty Cents Per Year 
Bulletin, One Dollar Per Year. 














ANNUAL MEETING OF THE N. A. T. C. S., CHARLESTON, WEST 
VIRGINIA, JULY 24, 25, 26, 27, 1928 
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HAMPTON INSTITUTE 





HAMPTON, VIRGINIA 


THE COLLEGE 


1. Division of Education—four-year 
high-school teacher’s course leading 
te degree of Bachelor of Science; 
and two-year courses for primary, 
intermediate and upper-grade teach- 
ers. 

2. Division of Agriculture—four-year 
course leading to degree of Bachelor 
of Science. 

3. Division of Home Economics—four- 
year course leading to degree of 
Bachelor of Science; and two-year 
course. 

4. Division of Business—four-year 
course leading to degree of Bachelor 
of Science and two-year course— 
aims to prepare men and womén for 
business positions or to teach busi- 
ness subjects. 

5. Division of Building Construction— 
four-year course leading to degree 


of Bachelor of Science; and two- 
year course—daims to train. skilled 
builders. 

6. Division of Library Science—one- 
year professional course—aims_ to 
prepare librarians for normal 
schools, colleges, and branch libra- 
ries in city systems. 

7. The Summer School—courses leading 
to degree of Bachelor of Science — 
State Certificates. 


THE ACADEMY 


A. standard four-year accredited high 
school, preparing for college en- 
trance. 


TRADE SCHOOL 


Four-year courses in each of twelve 
trades. 


JAMES E. GREGG, Principal 


Hampton Institute, Virginia 
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BETHUNE-COOKMAN COLLEGE 


(Formerly The Daytona Normal and Industrial Institute) 


DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA 


| 
Located in the Beautiful Halifax Country on the East Coast of Florida. 


oom % 


An Institution Where Opportunity is Afforded for the Highest 
and Best in Education. Offering Courses in 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Normal Training School for Teachers 
College Preparatory 


Special Work Offered in Commerce, Music, Domestic Science and Art, 
Agriculture and Carpentry 


Athletics Encouraged for Boys and Girls 





For Information, Write to 


Dormitory Facilities Unsurpassed 
Mary McLecd Bethune, President | 
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i 
ee OT LECE j. FLORIDA AGRICULTURAL AND | 
ormerly Atlanta Baptist College) : MECHANICAL COLLEGE ° 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA ‘ 
College Academy Divinity School j ; ' 
An institution famous within recent years i Tallahassee, Florida i 
for its emphasis on all sides of manly devel- é 
opment—the only institution in the South de- 4 ; 
voted solely to the ue ae young i Courses: t 
men. Graduates given high ranking by great- : ae 
est northern universities. Debating, Y. M. C. i 4 Saha ie hes Courses in: 
A. Athletics, all fine features. j x cea hee 
For information, address— ( ere Ficonenics 
JOHN HOPE, President Mechanical Arts: i 
OD OO ED OOS OT OT OE EOE SD SD OS e j 
i 3 Normal Courses in: | 
, D-DD 0-0-0004 620 i i d uca ti on D4 
. ot Commerce 
ATLANTA UNIVERSITY j : Business Training. 
Pioneer in liberal education. ' 3-Year Nurse Training Course ! 
Occupying historic ground on ane Os ie te ae { { Junior and Senior High School } 
it raternal relations j; $ ‘ 
Ma caghie inctitlitions,  echig ker Teav wll j Smith-Hughes Courses | 
COLLEGE and NORMAL Departments with carefully ; Extension and Correspondence Course | 
supervised practice teaching in grade and High School i 
Bee anetes make good in Northern Universities. } i 
t For further information, address— | i 
’ : 
_ THE PRESIDENT, ATLANTA UNIVERSITY ' J. R. E. LEE, President | 
Atlanta, Georgia ee a HM 
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~ Gray and fenkins 
LATIN FOR TODAY 

















A marvelous piece of work—in interest a God-send. In its well-graded 
reading material and variety of drill devices, the authors have almost 
accomplished the impossible. With us, the teaching of beginning Latin is 
revolutionized. This opinion comes straight from the heart of a teacher in 
one of the seven hundred schools which are already using Latin for Today. 
You can find more about this remarkable book by sending for our circular 


No. 682. 








Ginn and Company 











165 Luckie St., N. W., Atlanta 














MAKE MONEY 


IN YOUR SPARE TIME—Join the agency force of 
OPPORTUNITY magazine. Send in the attached csu- 
pon. Agents are wanted in every state, 
SEVERAL LARGE GENERAL AGENCIES 
ARE AVAILABLE 
OPPORTUNITY, 
17 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 

I wish to become an agent on the sales force of 
“OPPORTUNITY”. Send me all details. 
Address 






City 









We will send you posti.id any school or college 

book upon receipt of the publishers’ list price (40% 
reduction if we havea secondhand copy). We will 
open an account with School Boards, Schools and 
Teachers. Send us a trial order. Mention your 
official position. We will accept any new or sec- 
ondhand school or college books, Dictionaries and 
Translations in exchange, or buy for cash if 
salable with us. * Send list for our offer. = 


BARNES & NOBLE, Iuc., 
76 Fifth Avenue, 


2, 
#9 


IMPROVE YOUR STENOGRAPHIC 
COURSE 


These books provide a complete course of 
instruction. 


First-Year Course 
Grege Shorthand y Maire an ee ee ee een eae $1.50 
Gregg Speed Studies... 
New Rational Typewriting, 









1s eA PALO ee ee ee LY 1.20 
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Effective though these texts are in them- 
selves, they reach their full 100 per cent effi- 
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others. They dovetail perfectly. 
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In this declaration of war against tuberculosis, the 
great white plague, the teachers in colored schools 
hold an important line of attack. 

As the subject implies a combat I recall from my 
experience in the schoolroom that every child de- 
lights to excell in any contest. For this reason it 
should not be difficult to enlist the aid of practical- 
ly our entire school population in a struggle so no- 
ble as this one. 

Let every Negro child be impressed with the fact 
that he has the natural qualifications and qualities 
to equal any other child in any game or worthy en- 
deavor, but unfortunately he along with his group is 
playing a losing hand in one game, that game is our 
struggle against the great plague. 

_,The following facts tend to show what a gigantic 
struggle we are facing: In 1925 approximately 88 
out of every 100,000 individuals in Continental 
America died of tuberculosis. Roughly this would 
indicate that a total of 99,892 died in that year of 
tuberculosis alone. Had our group contributed its 
local quota of deaths it would not have been more 
than 10,000 when as a matter of fact it was a little 
more than 20,000. 

During the year 1926 in our own city of Nashville, 
where the tuberculosis problem is not above the av- 
erage, there were 112 colored deaths and 108 white 
deaths from this dreaded malady. When it is con- 
sidered that our group constitute only one-third of 
the city’s population the contrast in number of 
Jeaths from tuberculosis for the two groups become 
a little short of alarming. 

While in conference with a representative of one 
f our large insurance companies I was informed 
hat colored applicants could not be sold insurance 
ecording to the regular accepted mortality table, 
mat instead had to be rated five years in advance of 
ther applicants. While this five years difference is 
| not due entirely to tuberculosis it must be admitted 
hat tuberculosis contributes heavily to our mortal- 
ty rate. 

The laity has, in many instances, given the med- 
al professicn splendid co-operation. In this par- 


“Fighting the Plague With the Negro Child” 


By Dr. W. A. Beck, Director of Chest Clinic, Meharry Medical College 


Delivered at National Association of Teachers in Colored Schools, July 28, 1927 


ticular combat I am sure that his co-operation will 
be better if given an opportunity to visualize his 
struggles and limitations. f 

From the physician’s standpoint an early diagno- 
sis of tuberculosis is very difficult, and is fraught 
with grave responsibility. The earlier the diagnosis 
can be made the more certain are we able to insti- 
tute treatment that can assure mcre or less com- 
plete restoration of health. 

Tuberculosis may well be present in the body of 
an individual and not be recognizable by our pres- 
ent methods of diagnosis. The infection registers 
its presence only when some physiological upset is 
manifested. The ability of a given amount of in- 
fection to register its presence varies widely in dif- 
ferent individuals. A given amount of infection 
that will cause a very brisk reaction in one person 
may barely be noticed in another person. 

With these facts in mind imagine a physician be- 
ing called to see a patient with a group of symp- 
toms suggesting tuberculosis, but perfectly compat- 
ible with a less serious illness. The physician is at 
once cognizant of the fact that if he fails to make a 
diagnosis and tuberculosis is really present he has 
endangered the life of the patient as well as the 
lives of those about him by lulling the patient int¢ 
a false sense of security. On the other hand, to 
make a diagnosis of active tuberculosis when it is 
not present causes the patient unwarranted anxiety, 
a complete change in business and social relations, 
brings about new financial obligations that are un- 
ecessary, and at the same time brands the patient 
with a stigma that may follow him to his grave. 

In the diagnosis of fairly well established cases 
of tuberculosis the physician’s diagnostic acumen is 
taxed very little. In those very early cases where 
only bits of evidence are gathered here and there, 
he wishes to call upon every available source for 
help. In ti.is group of cases where it is possible to 
offer the patient the best results, no honest physi- 
cian is willing, on just one or two visits, in every 
case, to put at stake his diagnostic ability and 
zamble with the possibility of dangerously injuring 
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his reputation for knowledge. Such embarrassing 
conditions for the physician are minimized, and, in 
many instances, entirely obviated where patients are 
taught to cheerfully co-operate, I knew a very com- 
petent physician who admittéd a patient to his of- 
fice complaining of slight indisposition. After a 
very painstaking examination he found a few sug- 
gestive, but by no means, conclusive signs of tuber- 
culosis. He told the patient very frankly that he 
was not quite clear in regard to the diagnosis of his 
case, but if given a little more time he would prob- 
ably be in a position to make a diagnosis. The case 
was observed for three weeks, at the end, a diagno- 
sis of tuberculosis was made and backed by an X- 
Ray report. After twelve months of efficacious 
treatment, largely management, the case was pro- 
nounced completely arrested. This course, adapted 
by the physician and patient, netted splendid re- 
turns. 

The physician is not always as fortunate as in the 
case just recited. There are times when he dares 
net pronounce such a diagnosis for fear of eliciting 
the ire of both patient and family. 


The fact that many patients with proven tuber- 
culosis have gotten well with little or no treatment 
has hindered, to some extent, our progress in check- 
ing the inroads of this disease. Be it remembered, 
however, in this connection, that many patients 
with only slight envolvement at first have steadily 
grown worse and died despite everything modern 
medicine could offer. 


Every proven case of tuberculosis is in a predica- 
ment similar to an individual walking across a glass 
floor—liable to serious trouble at any time. 


I shall attempt to explain these peculiar phenom- 
ena by the following analogy: Imagine the United 
States having a very inadequate naval and army 
force, and some powerful foe should suddenly land 
an immense force on our shores. However rapidly 
we may attempt to mobilize additional armed forces 
we would soon be overwhelmed. Grant that the 
United States is thoroughly prepared, I need not dis- 
cuss the converse results. 


In like manner, if an individual below par is at- 
tacked by an infectious disease as tuberculosis im- 
mediate prostration is almost certain to occur. 
While, on the other hand, if the individual in good 
physical condition is attacked by the infection he 
will have a fighting chance. 


When an individual is in good physical condition 
he has in his bloodstream certain natural agencies 
called anti-bodies, or commonly speaking, soldiers. 
These soldiers stand on guard always, and are ready 
to make a vicious attack on any infection as it at- 
tempts to invade the body. 


A patient below par or in poor physical condition 
either does not have enough soldiers in his blood- 
stream, or is unable to mobilize them in defense of 


nn nn nn ee LEEEEDEE UES EEREEmme? 


the body in case of attack by some infectious — 
agency. 

The number of soldiers in our bloodstream as it 
were are largely dependent upon our food, clothing, 
hygienic condition, etc. 


Tuberculosis is essentially a young person’s dis- | 
If our boys and girls are sold the idea of pro- | 


ease. 
ducing and mobilizing soldiers in the bloodstream a 
big step in the conquest of tuberculosis, and all 
other infectious. diseases will have been made. 

After attempting to give you a comprehensive 
view of the tuberculosis situation permit me to 
briefly suggest some weapons that may be effective- 
ly used by the Negro child in promoting eventual 
conquest of tuberculosis. 

First: Convert, if possible, every Negro child to 
the idea of periodic health examinations. While 
they can do very little-directly towards this: move- 
ment of themselves they can be used in a veritable 
campaign to stimulate derelict and uninformed pa- 
rents. The following statistical facts prove 
worth of such an undertaking 

In 1900 the average expected span of life at birth 
was 49 years; in 1910, 51 years, and 1921, 58 years. 
This phenomenal advance in life expectancy has 


been brought about largely by the conservation of | 


young lives. 

A comprehensive study of our underweight chil- 
dren is very necessary. Observations by competent 
physicians disclose the surprising fact that 60% of 
a large group of children 15-20 pounds underweight 
were tubercular. 


The ease with which tuberculosis is spread should | 
be the common knowledge of every school child. It | 


may be of interest in this connection to know that 


in the city of Chicago there is a law prohibiting | 
children under 16 years of age living in homes where | 


there is tuberculosis. — 

Ample play grounds, nourishing foods, fresh air 
and sunshine have long been recognized as veritable 
enemies of tuberculosis. 


This fight should not only be waged against tu-_ 
berculosis, but particularly against those acute in- | 
fectious diseases such as measles, whooping cough, | 
scarlet fever, chicken pox as well as rickets, bad | 
These conditions are so prone — 
Time will not permit 


tonsils and adenoids. 
to predispose to tuberculosis. 
me to say more on this subject. 


In conclusion may I say that probably I have dis- 
cussed too freely our weakness in regards to this 


plague. It was only my intention to emphasize 


what a fight we must offer this our enemy since the | 
ifs 


remotest time. 


£ 

The outlook is encouraging when you remember 
that not many years ago tuberculosis headed the list 
of death-dealing diseases, today it holds the fift 
place. Our combined death rate 88 per 100,000 fo 
all groups should, according to experts, be reduced 


to at least 50 per 100,000. 
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The Care of the Teeth a Need of the Child 


Read by D. H. Turpin, D. D. S., at N. A. tC Se 
July 28, 1927, Nashville, Tennessee 


In presenting to you the subject of The Care of 
the Teeth a Need of the Child, I come before you 
as one having had only a limited amount of practice 
on the teeth of children, however during a period of 
“nine years connection with a dental college and 
clinic I have observed and treated the teeth of sev- 
eral thousands cf children. 





































I am addressing myself primarily to the teachers 
who will daily come in contact with the children and 
judge their progress in school. 


I am sure many of you have observed that the 
progress of your students is governed largely by 
the condition of their health. There are many factors 
entering into the ill health of the child, and one of 
the main factors is the condition of the teeth. We 
all know that every tooth in the mouth has in it a 
“nerve and when it is exposed or diseased in any way 
there is severe pain, and suffering and a child in such 
‘a condition can not study and progress as one witha 
normal mouth. In many cases the teeth of children 
are neglected to the extent that they are allowed 
‘to decay and remain in the mouth over very long 
periods, or until they are forced out by the per- 
manent teeth; whenever this is done there is in 
most cases pus formation which is absorbed or taken 
up by the Lymphatic glands of the body and in a 
few years you can observe a glandular enlargement 
due to the toxin or poison taken up from the abscess 
caused by the decayed and broken down teeth. 


- We have all been too negligent as to the care of 
the teeth of children, and if we expect the most out 
of the child, we must strive to prevent its occur- 
rence, hence, we use the term preventive Dentistry 
when speaking of the care of children’s teeth. 


_ You teachers can do much to aid in the growth 
and development of the child, by insisting upon the 
outh of every child beng thoroughly examined at 
least twice a year by some reputable Dentist, and by» 
doing so, any disorder that might be in progress, can 
be remedied before it is too late. 


Many physical disorders can be prevented by prop- 
erly caring for the teeth. In many of the cities 
throughout the country, we will find Dentists em- 
ployed tc look after the teeth of the children, and as 
a rule in such places you will find a greater progress 
being made than where there is no dentist employed 
by the school system. Now since in many of the 
sities and perhaps all of the County schools in 
among our group, we do not have the service of a 
Dentist, it is up to the teachers to instruct the child 
as much as possible along the line of Mouth health. 
Every teacher should institute a tooth brush dr'll, 
that is, have each child bring his or her tooth brush 


to school once per week and instruct them how the 
teeth should be brushed, and have them to brush the 
teeth after each meal, or morning and night, because 
if the teeth are kept clean they will not decay unless 
there is a fault in the development of the same. 

There is also a tartar formation on the teeth which 
if allowed to remain will ultimately cause severe 
irritation of the gums and subsequently pyorrhea 
will develop. 

The physician of today better appreciates the im- 
portance of the Dentist than those of former years, 
ycu will find in most cases a gradual check being 
made on the oral condition of the children by the 
physic’an, and with this co-operation there should be 
a greater future for the child from a standpoint of 
Mouth health. 

The mouth of the child demands constant atten- 
tion, as there are so many constitutional diseases 
arising there from. 

The cause of ear ache may be traced to a diseased 
tooth after application of every description has been 
applied to the painful organ. Disease of the teeth 
may sympathetically, but seriously affect very re- 
mote parts of the system. 


A great many of the fatal diseases of infants and 
children may be traced back to the effects of difficult 
teething; or too early removal of temporary teeth. 


Injurious effects on the stomach are produced by 
imperfectly masticated food; the fluids of the 
mouth; decayed and loosened teeth; dead roots; in- 
flamed and ulcerated gums; alveolar processes, dead 
or with their lining membranes in a state cf con- 
tinued suppuration and large quantit‘es of tartar 
on the teeth. 

The mucous membrane which lines the mouth is 
continous in the stomach and throughout the whole 
digestive tract. It is believed that the unhealthy ex- 
halation from diseased teeth and gums so taint or 
poison the air which is breathed as to produce in- 
jurious effects upon the lungs. 

There is nothing more vital to the child than good 
health and with a clean mouth and all diseased and 
decayed teeth properly treated, the condition of the 
health will be greatly aided. 


For your consideration I ask that you remember 
the following: 

1st. Good teeth are vitally important to your 
gocd health. 


2nd. Diseased teeth bear a distinet relation to 


the disturbances in the general system. 
(Continued on page 9) 
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Midnight in the Vegetable Garden 


Characters: The Potato, the Cabbage, the Carrot, 
. the Beetroot, the Onion. 

Mary, a little girl about 10,. in nightdress. 

John, a little boy about 8, in pajamas. 

The scene represents a vegetable garden at mid- 
night. Faint blue light to imitate moonlight. Chil- 
dren, dressed to represent the vegetables are crouch- 
ing on the ground as the curtain goes up. 


POTATO (rising) : 
little 
have 


Thank heaven, these noisy 
sparrows have stopped twittering at last and 
gone to sleep. Now we can have a little quiet 
conversation. 


CABBAGE (rising): You may call them noisy 
if you like, but for my part I think life would be 
very dull without the sparrows. It is they who 
bring us all the gossip from the big world around 
us, and how should we know what was going on if 
they did not come to tell us? 


CARROT (rising): Yes, Brother Cabbage, I 
quite agree with you, though the news they bring is 
sometimes disquieting. To-day they told me some- 
thing which made me pale with apprehension. 


POTATO AND CABBAGE (together) ce did 
they tell you? 


CARROT (sighing deeply): Alas! they reported 
to me that the children, at lunch time refused to eat 
the vegetables which were served for them. 


VOICE from the Beetroot patch: 
vegetables! 


Refused to eat 


VOICE from the Onion patch: 
vegetables! 


Refused to eat 


CARROT (turning): Ah! so you are there, Broth- 
er Beetroot, and you too, Brother Onion. 
BEETROOT (rising and bowing): 

here and I blush to hear what you say. 
ONION (rising): 


Yes, I am 


It almost makes me peel with 


wrath. Refuse to eat us, indeed, and what do they 


think we are here for? 


POTATO: We grow with so much care and 
trouble, in order to make the children strong and 
healthy and now they refuse to eat us. 


CABBAGE (sighing): Must I rot in the ground? 
It would cut me to the heart. Rather would I let 
the slugs eat me. 

CARROT: Listén, I have a plan. (All the vege- 
tables crowd around him and listen) Everything is 
now quiet in the house and the children must be 
asleep. Two or three of us will creep up to the 
nursery—the moon will show us the way—and steal 
Mary and John and bring them down here to the 
vegetable garden. 

POTATO (opening his eyes wide): 


But what 
snould we do with them down here? 
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CARROT (severely): Don’t interrupt! Here in | 
this quiet corner of the garden we will talk to them 
about ourselves and will explain why it is we grow. 
Perhaps then they won’t refuse to eat us. . | 

BEETROOT: What a lovely plan! I will go and | 
fetch the children. a 


ALL THE VEGETABLES: And I! Let me go! 
CARROT (scratching his side): 


rom 
go. 





We can’t all. 
Supposing we send the Beetroot because he’s 
bold, and the Potato because he’s strong. The rest 
of us will stay here and help watch until they return | 
with the children. — 

BEETROOT (delighted): Come along, Potato, 
can’t you move any quicker than that? 

POTATO (going off with the Beetroot): Softly, 
softly, whatever we do we mustn’t wake those twit- | 
tering sparrows. 

(Interval of their absence is filled in by the re- 
maining vegetables singing a song. Any simple 
song can be adapted for the occasion.) 


CARROT: Hist! I hear a sound. Can they be 
returning already? 
ONION: It was only the woodpecker calling to 


his mate. 


CABBAGE: No, no, I hear the children’s footfalls | 
on the path. They are coming! They are coming! 
(Beetroot and Potato enter, one on each side of | 
the two children, who dressed in their nightclothes, | 
were sleepily rubbing their eyes.) | 


BEETROOT (triumphantly): Here are Mary | 
and John. We crept in through the open window | 
and found them asleep in bed. I just whispered tag 
them to follow us and they came. 


POTATO: The dog moved in his kennel as we | 
came by: and gave me such a fright; I fee! quite 


MARY: Why, look, Johnny, this is the vegetable) 
garden. And all the vegetables are alive. How fun— 
ny! | 

JOHN (pulling her sleeve): 
lite; they mayn’t like us. 


BOTH CHILDREN (advancing hand in hand) 


Good evening, vegetables, a very pleasant night | 
isn tit? 


ONION (aside) Ha! Ha! You’re polite enou 
now, but what about lunchtime? 


CARROT (severely): Brother Onion, you’re for- 
getting your manners. (To the children:) Children 
we are glad to welcome you to the vegetable garden. 
No doubt you would like to hear some stories, s 
pray be seated and we will tell you something 0: 
our past. Brother Beetroot please begin. 

(They all sit in a circle). 








We'd better be a | 































BEETROOT (standing in the middle of the cir- 
cle): Thousands of years ago there were no such 
things as vegetables gardens. Men, women and 
chldren went out into the fields and woods to find 
food, and there they dug up roots and picked berries. 
Some of the roots and plants they found were better 
than others because they made the children grow 
into big, strong men and women, so people from 
other countries came long distances to fetch these 
roots Then the people began planting the seeds 
near their own homes so that they would not have 
_to travel far to fetch-the roots and plants, which you 
call vegetables. That is how vegetable gardens be- 
gan. 


_ POTATO: My family came from South America 
and we were first brought to Europe by the sailors 
_who discovered the New World. 


| @ CARROTT: My ancestors came from Holland, 
| the country of windmills. At first people thought 
was just a weed but they soon found out how 


| valuable I was as a food. 


ONION: (proudly) : My family is probably older 
than any of yours, for we were known to the ancient 
Egyptian Kings. 


CABBAGE (dejectedly): I haven’t any family 
tree. We’re so common that everyone claims us for 


| their own, but though humble, we are very useful. 


MARY (putting her arms around his neck): Dear 
Mr. Cabbage, it doesn’t matter about your ancestors; 
I shall always love you. 


JOHN: But why do vegetables have to be eaten? 


CARROT: Ah, that is what we want you to un- 
derstand. A little bird told us today that you and 
Mary refused to eat your vegetables at lunchtime. 
| (Mary and John hang their heads.) Now I will tell 
you why you must eat vegetables. We form the 
rt of your food which makes your bodies grow. 
ome of our salts are to make your bones bigger 
-and we supply iron to your blood. Children who 
eat no vegetables grow pale and puny. 

MARY (apologetically): I didn’t mean to offend 
| you, but you see, I wasn’t hungry at lunchtime. 
CARROT: Not hungry? But the little bird told 
‘Me that he saw you take a large helping of meat. 
'Remember these four words: Less meat, more vege- 
ALL THE VEGETABLES (chanting): Less 
| meat, more vegetables—less meat, more vegetables. 
| (They take the children hands and dance round and 
round. ) 


JOHN (breathlessly): What fun! Mary isn’t it? 
didn’t know potatoes could dance, did you? 
MARY: Thank you, Mr. Carrot, it is very kind 
E you to tell us all this. I shall not refuse vege- 
ables any more. 
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JOHN: Nor I, I shall always think of tonight 
when I see the vegetables dish coming around. 


CARROT: Now, Beetroot and Potato will escort 


you back to your beds, for children should sleep 
long hours if they want to be healthy and strong. 


MARY: Oh, dear! I wish we could sleep down 
here among the vegetables. 
JOHN: But think what nurse would say when 


she fourd our beds empty in the morning! 


BEETROOT (firmly): Come along, children: 
we must hurry back for I hear the clock striking 
midnight. 


POTATO: Gently, gently, don’t make a noise or 
those wicked little sparrows will hear us. (Exit 
Beetroot and Potato leading the children.) 


CARROT (calling after them): Be sure to tuck 
them safely in their beds and see that their window 
is wide open. 

(Curtain). 


LEARNING THE NATIONAL NEGRO HYMN 


Tougaloo College, Tougaloo, Mississippi, will send 
free of charge to any principal of a Colored Schoo! 
who will write and ask for them, as many copies of 
the words of “The Negro National Hymn”, which 
appear in the “Tougaloo News” for May 1927, as 
may be needed, so that these words may become 
familiar to all the pupils of that school. The music 
may be obtained at $.15 per copy from the E. B. 
Marks Music Company, 225 West 46th Street, New 
York City. Address TOUGALOO COLLEGE, 
TOUGALOO, MISSISSIPPI. 





(Concluded from page 7) 


3rd. Decayed and -broken down teeth are a con- 
stant source of danger. 

4th. The absorption of poisons and toxins from 
decayed and abscessed teeth are the actual cause of 


many wasting diseases. 


Remember and instruct the child to keep in mind 
the following seven things: 


Good teeth. 

Good mastication. 
Good digestion. 
Good health. 

Good facial contour. 
Good disposition. 
Good student. 


ge ceases] ay SS 
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Recent Developments of Home Economics Practice 
Houses in Negro Colleges 


*Dorothy Inborden Miller 


Several years ago I was advised by a State Home 
Econemics Supervisor in one of the southern states 
to take a course in Home Management which would 
sive me the experience of living in a Home Econom- 
ics House. She was apparently surprised when I 
asked her to recommend to me an institution giving 
such a course, in whose practice house I would be 
welcomed and treated with all the courtesies which 
an ideal family would extend to its members. She 
was unable to recommend one institution as at that 
time, no Negro institution giving Home Economics 
Courses of college standard possessed a Practice 
House. Only two years elapsed after this experience 
before this supervisor assisted the Teachers College 
of the State to secure and remodel a cottage which 
was used as a Practice House for Home Economics 
students in that institution. 


During this per:od Hampton Institute secured a 
Model Practice House for use by the Home Econom- 
ics Department which, until the present time, has 
been considered the most ideal and best equipped 
home of its type. Several institutions have secured 
and remodeled homes or practice apartments in 
which Home Economics students of the Negro race 
may receive instruction in Home Management and 
Family Relationships. 


The newest and most modern Practice House in 
which Negro Home Economie students may live will 
be opened to Home Management students the Srst of 
January at West Virginia Collegiate Institute, In- 
stitute, W. Va. 


The General Board of Education appropriated 
$4009 towards the cost of construction of this build- 
ing and the remaining $4383 was furnished by the 
West Virginia State Board of Control. The total 
cost of the construction of this building was $8,383. 


The architecture of the house is a combination of 
French and English. The exterior is of stucco and 
brick combined in a unique manner which, together 
with the French windows, give the house a distinc- 
tive and interesting exterior. 


The ground area covered by the house is 30’ x 32’, 
There are five rooms, a bath and a sun parlor on the 
first floor and four rooms and a bath on the second 
floor. The basement includes an ideal laundry and 
furnace room. 


The furnishings and decorations harmonize with 
the interior plans and were selected largely accord- 
ing to plans and suggestions worked on in home 
decoration and art classes of the institution. 


Some of the modern labor saving devices and 
pieces of euipment which are found in this practice 
house and with which Home Economics teachers 
should be familiar are: The General Electric iceless 
refrigerator, the vacuum cleaner, an electric iron 
which will not overheat, an electric perculator, a hot 
air gas furnace which may be operated by the stu- 
dents, a gas stove with an automatically regulated 
oven thermostat, and a unique bell system. 


With such a Practice House in our institutions 
the future Home Economics teachers will be more 
adequately prepared and better informed on prob- 
lems of home management, housewifery and in the 
use, care and repair of modern home appliances. 


Beautiful surroundings cultivate in the student a 
desire for like environment. Household Manage- 
ment given in such surroundings gives the student 
an appreciation of the initial cost of the beautiful 
environment and the knowledge of the cost of its 
operat'on, maintenance and improvement. 


The Practice House at West Virginia Collegiate 
Institute is an inspiration to the Home Economics 
students of the institution, to the people of the com- 
munity, to the state, to the Home Economics teach- 
ers, and to friends in other states. 


We trust that during the meeting of the National 
Association of Teachers in Colored Schools, which 
is to be held at Institute and Charleston next July, 
many will avail themselves of the opportunity to 
visit the Home Economies Practice House and. to 
study carefully its architecture, plan, decorations, 
furnishings and equipment. = 


f 


Note: Mrs. Miller is the daughter of Dr. Inbor-— 
den, the President Emeritus of J. K. Brick Junior 
College, N..C., and a graduate of Fisk University 
with M. A. in Practical Arts from Columbia Univerii 
sity, N. Y. Mrs. Miller is teacher of Home Eco- 
nomics in West Virginia Collegiate Institute. : 









FROM OUR READERS 


I like the following articles because of the excel 
lence of reasoning and for the facts presented 
Examinations, by J. H. Dillard; Reasons for Voca- 
tional Training, by Anna Rutherford. I also think 
W. A. Robinson’s letters to Wheeler Publishing Co 
timely; their reply gratifying. 

I. B. HOPSON, 
Tuskegee Institute, Ala. 
Director Automobile Mechanics. 






These guides are designed for definiteness in ob- 
servation of different types of poaching in the home 
economics field. 


Constructive Dheertsae Guide for Laboratory 
Lesson 

Experiments, Exhibits, Demonstrations, Product- 
ive Work, Field Trips, Home Projects are types of 
_ Laboratory Exercises. The. amount. of laboratory 
[ work that should be used in the study of a given 
_ problem depends on (1) the maturity of pupils (2) 
their background (3) the length. of .the course and 
time schedule (4) the character of the particular 
problem and the number.of.preblems that can be 
analysed or explained ay. laboratory. experience.— 


Jeet WAC 





ty. 

i Hanna. over Ss, 

(Nete: Write Yes or No ramentheccs): 

I. General Points Concerning a ‘Laboratory Lesson 

1. Is the purpose specific? . i (ee) 
2. Do students seem interested? Bite (Ok) 
3. Is the content practicable? (et) 
4. Is the reference material adequate? (ac) 
5. Are the concrete materials well selected? (_ ) 


II. Steps of a Laboratory Lesson 
A. Preparation _ 

(This is the getting- -ready-stage the primary les- 
son or teaching base. It is drawn from the pupil’s 
previous experience. In extreme cases the instructor 
has to provide it.) 


1. Was the approach pased on student’s 
school experience? (>) 

2. Was the approach based on student’s out- 
side experience? ) 


ee 





3. Was the approach based on school and 
outside experience? 

4, Was it done by questioning? 

5. Was in done by free discussion? 

6. Was it done by illustration? 


Qa es 
SS oa 


B. Presentation 
(Here is where the new ideas are brought to 
the learner’s mind) 

1. Is the order of presentation effective 
2. Is the emphasis made on important 
points ( 
8. Is the content adequate? ( 
4. Does it take the form of demonstration? ( 
( 
( 


c) 


5. Does it take the form of exposition? 

6. Does it take the form of discussion? 

7. Were the students learning to do quick, 
accurate thinking? ( 


eee ee 


C. Application 
(This is where the students do the job) 
1. Do the students show the ability to exe- 


cute the job? fe.) 
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Observation Guides for Home Economics 


Helen A. Whiting 


2. Do they show promise of skill C8) 

3. Do they discover their weak places in the 
processes? a) 

4. Is there re-presentation as weak points 
are revealed? (Gi) 


D. Inspection and Testing 

(The students are now expected. to do the job 
alone.) 

1. Do the students show ability to do the job 


without aid of instructor? : (oi) 
2. Are the students tested by 

questioning? (a) 

recitation? GF } 

examination? (ce) 

instructor watching process? €5>) 


3. Are there ev dences of trade intelligence » 


—ie. power to use one’s head? © | i J 
4. Is the lesson summarized? C24 
5. Is the concrete material efficiently. dis- 

tributed and collected? i} 
6. Is the concrete material carefully put 

away? G} 
7. Is the concrete material ee ails 

kept? ey. 


Observation Guide for Science Type Teaching 

(Note: Write Yes or No in the Parentheses) 
I. Exp!oration 

This step may last several days. The length de- 
pends on the size of unit; the pupil’s ab‘lities and 
previous training. This is the initial step or ap- 
proach—a pre-test. It is here that the teacher sounds 
the depths of her pupils’ past experience in order 
to know how to proceed with the presentation of the 
unit of learning. 


1. Does lesson plan indicate approximate time 


to be allotted to this step? ( =) 
2. Is the students’ present stock of experience 
used as a basis for the new unit? (5) 


3. Does the procedure indicate the teacher’s 
appreciation of the significance of the unit (_ ) 

4. Does this step reveal needs of students for 
different parts of the unit and their ca- 
pacity to attack them? (aa) 

5. Are students’ needs disclosed by oral dis- 
eussion? (iaued 

6. Are students’ needs d’scovered by a written 
test? 

7. Does it stimulate student interest? 

Is this step well planned? 

9. Is it completed before going on? 


00 
. 
NNN 


=“ —_— —S 


II. Presentation 

This stage is where the high spots of the unit are 
presented. The teacher strikes a happy medium in 
her selection. : 
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1. Does lesson plan record time allotment? (_ ) 
2. Is the method of presentation narration? (_ ) 
8. Is the method of presentation exposition? ( ) 
4. Is the presentation made with care, clarity 

and force? (Sx, ) 
5. Do students see a reason and show a desire 

to engage in such an activity? (3%) 
6. Is the oral presentation emphasized over 

the written? (o,) 


7. Are the students given a presentation test 
to discover their understanding of the trend 
of the unit and individual needs for super- 
vised study? (*.) 


II. Assimilation 


This is the learning and study stage. 


1. Is the approximate time indicated on lesson 
plan? ( ) 
2. Are students given an opportunity for sus- 
tained application i. e., are they “exposed” 
days and weeks to study and assimilation? (_ ) 
3. Are there differentiated assignments?— 
work provided for fast workers during the 
interval between the completion of the unit 
by some students and the whole class? (2h) 
4. Is there indication of intelligent interpreta- 
tion of newspapers, magazines, charts, 
graphs, statistical tables? (ae) 
5. Are the students getting the encyclopedia 
habit, the dictionary habit, the habit of 


handling and using books as tools? ( ) 
6. Do they show ability to search for data? (  ) 
7. Do they use correct English? Ce.) 
8. Are they master'ng the vocabulary peculiar 

to the subject? ios) 


9. Do they show desirable social attitudes and 
behavior toward each other and teacher? (  ) 

10. Do students show interest in research? 

11. Were there indications of continued in- 


terest? (ar) 
12. Does this step close with a test to ascer- 
tain mastery of unit? (7) 


IV. Organization 


The students are left to assemb'e and express 
their ideas, as a result of prolonged exposure, in a 
condensed brief outline. It is a test of how well the 
Exploration, Presentation and Assimilation have 
been achieved. A test for mastery of work of unit 
is given at the close of the assimilation period. 


1. Is time allowance approximated? (a1) 
2. Are students showing ability to examine, — 
judge, select and formulate data? ee) 
3. Is the English acceptable? (re) 
4, Are the students learning to go over their 
organization critically? (i7?) 


5. Are the students getting standards of form, 
neatness and accuracy? ( ) 





V. Recitation 
A concise oral or written presentation of the re- — 
sults of extended research. 


1. Is this step long enough to give each mem- 
ber opportunity for oral or written expres- 
sion? (eany 
2. Does the student present concisely by floor 
talks or written reports facts of the unit? ( ) | 
3. Do the speakers hold their hearers? ("2g 


4. Do they show satisfaction occasioned by 
successful presentation? (72). 
5. Do you note promise of further interest 
other than that indicated in No. 4? (lo) 
6. Is there sO eearas questioning by stu- 
dents? (Fy 
7. Are valuable contributions made at stu- 
dents during the discussion? (ay 


8. Are they learning to see both sides of the 
question, then judge on its merits? ( 
9. Do they use good English? ( 
10. Do they talk to the point? ( 
11. Is the discussion moving forward? ( 
12. Is there team work? ( 
13. Does courtesy prevail? ( 
14. Are habits of self-dependence discern- 
able? (ia) 
15. Do the students show a knowledge of prin- 
ciples? ( ) 
16. Do they show a knowledge of sufficient 
facts to establish these principles? (as 
17. Do they show a knowledge of facts to ver- 
ify these principles? (t) 
18. Are students interests stimulated in look- 
ing for causes of certain effects? (exe) 
19. Do they volunteer to do extra research? ( ) 
20. Are they getting the This-Is-The-Most- 
Reliable-Information-At-Present-Attitude” (  ) 


General Observation Guide for Class Discussion 


“The class discussion may precede or follow the 
laboratory work, There is no “only way’? Whether 
the main discussion of a problem should precede or 
follow laboratory work, must depend upon the needs 
of the class rather than upon any special require- 
ment of the problem itself.”—Hanna. 

(Note: Write Yes or No in the parentheses) 


I. Specific Outcomes 


1. Did you enlist pupil activity and responsi- 
bility in your teach'ng? ( ) 
2. Did the pupil activity and responsibility re- 
sult in 
a. Growth in interest and motives leadinz > 
to further work? ( 
b. Growth in habits of orderly and inde- 
pendent thinking? ( 
c. Growth in social attitudes and behavior 
occasioned by group experiences. ex. 
courtesy, cooperation, obedience, honesty, 
etc.? ( 
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d. Growth in intelligent attitude toward 
the material world (environment) as it 
functions in daily life of students? ( 
e. Growth in a more rational understand- 
ing of its (material world’s) place and 
function in human affairs? ( 


II. Conditicning Factors 


A. Subject Matter 


1. Does the subject matter represent a uni- 

fied whole? ( 

2. Is the subject matter concerned with im- 

mediate living, interest, needs? ( 

3. Is the selection controlled by the students 

purposing with the teacher as a guide? ( 
B. Method 

1. Is there a worthwhile aim? ( 

2. Is it clear to the students? ( 

3. Is it realized? ( 

4. Is the procedure democratic? ( 

5. Does it put emphasis on pupil activity? ( 

6. Is the activity student-imposed and whole 

hearted because they feel the need? ( 

7. Does the activity stimulate thinking? ( 

9. Is it in a natural setting? ( 

10. Does the teaching proceed in a series of 

steps? ( 

11. Is each step completed? ( 


) 


) 
) 


. : (You probably cannot answer this after one sit- 


ting). RES: 
12. Are assignments made as problems arise 





rf 


1 


1 


1 


during the discussion? ( 
3. Are there individual or group activi- 
ties? ( 
4. Is equal opportunity given for all to re- 

spond? ( 
5. Are the text books, pictures, etc. used 
as educative aids? ( 


-* 16. Is a summary made at close of lesson? ( 


1 


‘J 


7. Is provision made for application of the 
lesson? ( 
8. Is there indication of furthered inter- 
est in it? ( 


C. The Pupil 


~~ 


1 


2. 


3. 


. Is emphasis placed on student growth, 
rather than subject matter? ( 
Is learning based on Laws of Readiness, 
Exercise and Effect? ( 
Do the students show growth in stand- 
ards of working as: 

Neatness? 

Accuracy? 

Order? 

Proper Study Habits? 


Fe a ee 


4. Does the discussion reveal results of in- 





telligent use of reference material as en- 
cyclopedias, texts, graphs, statistical ta- 
bles, ete? ( 


) 
) 
) 


—— —’ —> 


en 


5. Does cooperation prevail? ( 
6. Do the students show confidence in self 
due to their success? ( 
7. Are there signs of furthered interest be- 
cause of the satisfaction of success? ( 
8. Do you observe initiative? ( 
9. Are the students resourceful? ( 
10. Are there opportunities for their prac- 
ticing dependability? ( 
11. Do any offer to do extra research 
work? ( 


D. The Recitation 


1. Does the recitation afford a chance for 
students to think and organize ideas? ( 
2. Are the students engaged in pooling, 
sharing, planning and enjoying exper- 
iences together? ( 
3. Do they use what they have to get what 
they want? ( 


E. General Estimate 
1. What is the strongest part of the lesson? 
(Write below) 





Explanation of Scere 


5 means Excellent (Answered by Yes) 

4 means Good (More nearly Yes) 

3 means Fair (Evenly divided) 

2 means Poor (More nearly No than Yes) 
1 means Unsatisfactory (Answer by No) 
0 means no Record (_ ) 


POON MOMS NMI SILO NUSSELT LEPE LLL 


TOT MTT STO MLS GENT SHE SHUT STITT 


eo 


+@ 


*, 


Thou must be true thyself, 

If thou the truth would teach; 

Thy soul must overflow, if thou 
Another soul wouldst reach. 

It needs the overflow of heart 
To give the lips full speech. 


Think truly, and thy thoughts 
Shall the world’s famine feed; 
Speak truly and each word of thine 
Shall be a faithful seed; 

Live truly, and thy life shall be 
A great and noble creed. 


MOTUS USM SUM OMUUUHUe UMM ei LLL 


Se eT eT SITUS LMS IS ST sot 


ou 


Ss 
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Scientific Classification 


By J. C. Williamson 


Present day educational practices are getting 
away from judgments, based’ upon subjective rea- 
sons and using objective bases for all judgments as 
much as possible. We do not say now, that we 
have a good school, a good class, or, this is a good 
pupil, but, rather we say what our school has in 
equipment, the number of pupils enrolled, and the 
ptaudard of work done; we say what our classes 
“mean”: “mediam,”. and “mode” are acccrding to 
some serdeor test; we say what a pupil’s edu- 
cational and mental ages are; what his intelli- 
gence quotient is.. When we use such _ objective 
means for making our judgments and these cbject- 
ive means are graduated, that is classified, we may 
truthfully say we are becoming scientific in our 
educational practices. 

The why for scientific classification for boys and 
girls becomes obvious: when. we understand that 
such classification possesses objectivity. Most 
teachers and administrators can deduce from ob- 
jective facts where to place advantageously a boy 
and girl in school.. More probable too will a pupil 
te placed in a satisfactory class should he change 
from one school to another. 

Pupils are different, we know, yet, to have a class, 
we desire as near as possible to have a homogeneous 
working group. Scientific classification makes pos- 
sible the forming of a more homogeneous group, 
because objectively we can select pupils who have 
tendencies somewhat alike. The most important fac- 
tors to be considered in scientific, classification are, 
the chronological age, the physiological age, the 
mental age and the ‘educational age. These facts 
we should know about each pupil and the group as 
a whole. 

The chronological age is BAN in that ana- 
tomical structure is closely related to it. The func- 
tional age of the body may be approximated by it. 


The intelligence is determined by the number of — 


times the chronological age is contained in the men- 
tal age. Mental Age—Chronolegical Age I. Q. (In- 
telligence quotient.) 

The physiological age is most neglected it seems. 


Little note in administrative and pedagogical prac- | 


tices is given to the functional age of the pupil’s 
body especially in small and rural schools. The 
fact is, that when the bodies of pupils reach cer- 
tain chronological age, varying scme because of 
heredity and environmental conditions, their func- 
tional processes change. The organs of children of 
preadolescence, adolescence, and postadolescence are 
functionally different, with maturation comes also 
different psychical nature, that is children with im- 
mature, maturing and matured crgans think differ- 
ently. This should be a basis for classifying and 
the seating of pupils even within the same class. 


being placed in low grades who are chronologically | 


















































Let me explain in other terms. A boy nine years of j 
age physiologically responds differently to a fairy | | 
story than would a boy 15 years of age, due to dif-— 
ference of development in imaginative tendencies. 
The social life and educational life are fashioned by | 
the functional age. 

The utilization of this fact will serve as a pre- | 
ventive measure in discipline. Let me use a rather | 
crude but true illustration. I was asked to visit a | 
teacher who had cut a boy’s face with a switch, mak- J 
ing an ugly open wound. The boy was about 14. 
years of age chronologically. He was in the third | 
grade. The difficulty aroused because this bey was i 
hiding in the cloak room of the upper classes. The | 
problem deduced from this situation or the question 
to be answered in my mind is, “In what grade should | 
a pupil be placed in coming to school for the first | 
time who is fourteen years of age chronologically | 
and physiologically and let us say mentally also?” | 
The fact that the boy was trying. to get into the up- | 
per class room is evident that he considered the 
small children socially not his equal. It is obvious | 
too, that this boy was in the adolescent period and 
the types of studies suitable for small children did | 
not interest him. If this boy had normal intelli- | 
gence, that is, an I. Q. between 85 and 114 with the | 
experience he naturally would have been exposed to, | 
during his 14 years of life, he though unable to read | 
or write would be superior to the average third | 
grade child. 

It can be seen after making a critical evaluation 
of these facts, the place for such a boy is at least | 
in the fourth grade. The difficulties between teach- 
ers and pupils that naturally arise due to children | 


and physiologically over age, though mentally alert 
would be avoided. Such pupils, if placed in upper | 
classes, would have so much to do to keep them 
abreast with their class, that they would not have | 
time to do that which they should not do. Preven- | 
tive discipline is far superior to punishment in 
school administration. | | 
The third factor that I have enumerated to be con 
sidered in scientific classification: is the mental age. 
How old is a pupil’s mind is a very important quesall| 
tion and should be answered before placing a pup | 
Chronological and physiological ages are no criteria | 
for one’s mental age, that is, one may be 14 years” ) 
of age chronologically and 14 years of age phystal 
ologically and 6 years of age mentally, or this pupi | 
could be mentally mature. Mental age is congeni-_ 
tally determined, and to do justice to a pupil a_ 
teacher should know the native ability of a child be. 
fore placing him in a class. 
Frances Lowell, in the Journal of Applied Psy 
chology, Sept., 1922, Vol. 6, pp. 289-290, said: 














“in grades where classification is not based upon 
nental age, one finds between children of a single 
class as great a range in mental age as 5 and 38 
years and in intelligence quotients as great a dif- 
ference as 79 points yet these children are trying 
o accomplish the same tasks and assimilate the 
same amount of subject matter.” 

_ If we would avoid grouping in one class so heter- 
ogeneous a mass we must use mental age in scien- 
‘tifically classifying pupils. The mentally dull and 
feeble-minded children must be separated from the 
average and superior children, that each pupil might 
compete with pupils of the same mental calibre. 
‘This would make for homogeneity in the working 
group and more progress can be made by both 
teacher and pupils. 

‘The subject of intelligence should be related to all 
phases of educational practices. Such as care of 
delinquents, tenure in school, vocational guidance, 
and etc. But let it suffice if we recognize its worth 
in classifying pupils. 

_ Educational age the fourth factor I mentioned to 
be considered in classifying pupils needs no discus- 
sion here. Modern educators and educators of the 
past have always considered the significance of the 
educational age in classification. 

This discussion should not neglect to bring to 
mind the methodology of _ scientific classification. 
‘The use of standardized tests is the method em- 
ployed. All teachers should have a general knowl- 
edge of statistical methods. All teachers and ad- 
ministrators should be acquainted with one or more 
standardized classification tests. 

_ The Otis classification test will serve to illustrate 
many things that should be noted. First, it has 
more than one form, making it pessible to give at 
a future date a correlated form of the same test. 
This makes possible a noting of improvements or a 
retesting should there be an error in the first trial. 
' Secondly, a manual, a_ key, an interpretation 
chart, a percentile graph and a class record may be 
‘secured with the test. These place the pupils’ 
grades objectively before the examiner minimizing 
he subjective element. 

In addition to knowing some standardized tests 
and how to give the more simple ones, teachers 
should have reasonable amount of information as 
to the significance of the central tendencies. The 
arithmetical mean, that average we ofttimes secure 
y the simple process of adding the grades and di- 
viding by the nf™mber of pupils. The median, the 
score above and below which one-half of the fre- 
quencies lie, and the mode, that place in the distri- 
bution where the greatest number of frequencies are. 
If justice to a pupil is giving him the opportuni- 
ty to develop and progress to the maximum of his 
abilities, it surely is worth our while that we as 
teachers know and use these facts assuring our boys 
nd girls justice that we let no child suffer because 
of our ignorance. 
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Of 1,036 Negro convicts in thirty-three North 
Carolina prison camps recently investigated by the 
Research Department of the State University, it 
was found that not one had received the equivalent 
of a high school education and only three were rat- 
ed as of high school grade, according to a report 
entitled “The North Carolina Chain Gang,” just is- 
sued by the University Press. Thirty-four per cent 
of the Negro convicts were found totally illiterate 
and eighty-three per cent unable to read newspa- 
pers. Of the illiterates 268 were boys of public 
school age, between fourteen and twenty, indicating, 
as the report points out, prior failure to enforce the 
compulsory education law. 

The report draws no conclusions from these fig- 
ures, but students of the race problem point out 
that they seem to indicate a close connection be- 
tween ignorance and crime and to furnish at least 
presumptive evidence of the value of Negro educa- 
tion in promoting good citizenship. 

Among 800 white convicts studied in the same 
survey seven were found to have the equivalent of 
high school graduation, twelve were rated as of 
high school grade,.and five as of college grade, 
though none was a college graduate. The study 
was made by. Professors Jesse F. Steiner and Roy 
M. Brown, of the Department of Social Science, and 
covers all the more important phases of the chain 
gang system. 





Our Problem 
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MEETING OF EDUCATION BOARDS 


At the call of Dr. James H. Dillard, President of 
the Jeanes and Slater Funds, fourteen representa- 
tives of the leading boards interested in Negro edu- 
cation held a significant meeting recently at the 
‘Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. The chief 
‘aims of the meeting were to develop certain uni- 
formity in the naming of institutions; to reach 
some common agreements as to the work of insti- 
tutions of college grade; and to suggest more uni- 
form standards of rating students. 

The Negro college formed a general topic of dis- 
cussion. Dr. Dillard expressed the general feeling 





that Negro colleges had reached a crisis. There are 
now,more than three times as many college stu- 
dents in these institutions as there were a few | 
years ago. A study by Mr. Jackson Davis and Mr. | 
Leo M. Favrot of ninety-nine Negro colleges in 1927, 
shows more than 13,000 Negro college students. | 
Accordingly, as Dr. Dillard thought, there is a | 
pressing need of a greatly increased number of col- 
lege teachers and of additional funds to make gen- 
uine colleges of these Negro institutions. The pri- 
vate schools especially have outgrown their means | 
of support. The state supported schools, it is inter- | 
esting to know, now pay their teachers better sala-_ 
ries than are paid by the private schools. The me- 
dium salary in the state schools for instance is $200 | 
more than the medium salary in the private colleges. _ 

Tt was reported too that the colleges are drop- — 
ping their high schools to make room for college | 
students. However, the ninety-nine institutions 
studied had 68,C00 high school students—but the | 
high schools have reached their peak and are grow- 
ing smaller. 





The quality of the work done by the colleges came 
up for serious consideration. It was felt generally 
that entering students are poorly prepared for col- 
lege work, and that some form of specific entrance 
examinations should be required of all candidates 
for college rather than accepting them upon some 
basis of certification. It appeared that only two of 
the outstanding colleges require entrance examina- — 
tions in such subjects for instance as English and 
mathematics. There was the general feeling, too, 
that Negro colleges could well afford to stiffen up 
in their entrance requirements since a number of 
these colleges are getting too many students for 
their teaching force and equipment. c 


In connection with the matter of increased sup-_ 
port so greatly needed by the colleges, the question 
arose as to whether the denominational boards — 
would be likely to give less to their Negro colleges - 
if some outstanding gifts were made them from 
private sources. The discussion revealed a general 
feeling, that outside aid would induce larger contri- 
butions from the denominational boards. 


















_ In discussing the question as to whether the local 
boards could be induced to assume a larger portion 
of the support of Negro colleges, the conclusion was 
reached that these boards should be led to exercise 
greater authority and influence in the management - 
of the schools. However, but little evidence was 
brought out to show that the local boards would as- 
sume any increased proportions of the financial sup- 
port of the schools. As a striking exception, how- 
ever, the American Church Institute was reported 
as having raised over half of its money in recent 
years in the South. The board representatives gave 
their general approval to the following: 






The need of definite college entrance examina- 


_ The rapidly increasing need of better salaries for 
college teachers. 

_ The necessity of doing a better quality of college 
work in order that Negro students may have an op- 
‘portunity to get standard college training in their 
own institutions. 

_ The value of increasing the influence and respon- 
‘sibility of the local boards in charge of Deere col- 
leges. 

The need of increasing charges generally in Ne- 
gro colleges. 

The action of the American Missionary Associa- 

tion in reducing the number of its smaller schools, 
sand in centering its work more largely upon one 
ef its stronger colleges. 
_ Co-operation between schools of the same town is 
highly desirable. For example, where two or three 
colleges are near together, it should be possible for 
‘one outstanding teacher in any one subject to do the 
work of the schools in that subject. 


; 


The following: representatives were present: Mr. 
‘L. M. Favrot and Mr. Jackson Davis, of the General 
‘Education Board; Dr. W. T. B. Williams and Dr. 
James H. Dillard, of the Slater and Jeanes Boards; 
Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones, of the Phelps-Stokes 
Board; Dr. George R. Hovey and Dr. Charles L. 
White, of the American Baptist Home Mission So- 
‘ciety; Dr. M. J. Holmes, of the Board of Education 
M. E. Church; Dr. F. L. Brownlee, of the American 
‘Missionary Association; Dr. R. W. McGranahan, of 
the Board of Home Missions, United Presbyterian; 
Dr. R. W. Patton, of the American Church Institute 
—Protestant Episcopal; Dr. David E. Over, and Dr. 
J. Milton Waldron of the National Baptist Conven- 
‘tion of Negro Baptist Church Unincorporated; and 
‘Dr. J. A. Bray, of the General Conference Board— 
‘Colored Methodist Episcopal Church. 

















Primary Education—by Helen A. Whiting, $2.00. 
Treatment cf the Philosophy and Method of the 
Primary Grades by a Member of the Faculty of 


Among the educational books which I have re- 
4 eived recently I value most an autographed copy of 
rimary Education by Helen G. Whiting (Christo- 
Not only is it one 


have seen but Helen A. Whiting, the author, is a 
wonderful little brown woman on the faculty of Tus- 
Bezee Institute. What Negro teacher but is proud 


i eautifully and serviceably bound it is chock full 
from cover to cover with just the kind of things that 
primary teachers everywhere are looking for. If it 
is arithmetic or language, music, spelling, or any 
other subject of the primary school, it is treated 
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there with its philosophy and methods by a teacher 
who has been along the very path herself and who 
through love of her work and love of her children 
supplemented by a most careful and extensive study 
of scientific education can give sympathetic and un- 
derstanding help to her co-workers. The little de- 
vices, so attractive to the children and so helrful to 
the enterprising teacher are described in language 
that the most inexperienced teacher can understand. 
How the author has accumulated so much uscful in- 
formaticn and how she has so attractively included 
it in one little volume is remarkable. Here is no 
book for Negro teachers but for the professicn gen- 
erally and it will undoubtedly get the acclaim it 
deserves. It belongs to Negro teachers only in that 
it should set at rest any idea that our scientifically 
trained teachers are not capable of making worth- 
while contributions to educational literature. This 
book, indeed, should be but the forerunner of a 
number of splendid publications by our many well 
trained and experienced Negro teachers. For this 
inspiration which we surely get from the care*ul and 
painstaking work in this volume we owe the author 
a lasting debt. She couldn’t escape being a Negro 
teacher and representing all of us by what she did 
and I for one feel that I am proud to be represented 
to the profession of teaching by this little volume. 
W. A. ROBINSON, 
Raleigh, N. C. 





invites 


Charleston, West Virginia, 


you. to 
spend, July 24, 25, 26, and.27 as her guest. 
Quaint, old, but friendly and hospitable, she 
throws open her. doors and bids you welcome. 
comfort, and 


Much information, inspiration, 


pleasure she cffers you. Just send a ecard to 


Mr. W. W. Sanders, 1034 Bridge Street, 
Charleston, West Virginia, and he will secure 
a comfortable place for you to spend your va- 
2 with the teachers of the National As- 


sociation of Teachers in Colored Schools. 
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A QUESTION OF CHEMISTRY 
By J. H. Dillard 
A book was recently published by the Macmillan 
Company bearing the title “Your Money’s Worth.” 
The 


two scientific men who prepared it evidently know 


It is a most informing and enlightening book. 


what they are talking about. 
many surprises. He may find that he has been pay- 
ing at the rate of $1.30 a gallon for some prepara- 


The reader will find 


tion all the good of which he could prepare himself 


for less than 80 cents a gallon. Or he may find 


that he has been paying 50 cents a box for certain 
tablets all the good of which can be had for less than 


5 cents. 


We all know how much money is being wasted 
year by year, most frequently by those who can least 
afford it, in buying proprietary medicines or other 
widely advertised articles. It is usually a question 
of chemistry, and one naturally wonders whether the 
laboratories in colleges like Shaw, Morehouse, and 
Talladega, taking these as examples, could not in 
some way send out some influence that might coun- 
teract the baneful influence of big advertising. 


The book puts a case like this: 


“Two men are discussing the merits of a famous 
brand of oil. Says one, ‘I know it must be good; it 
sells a million dollars worth a year. You see their 
advertisements everywhere.’ But the other says, ‘I 
do not care how much it sells. I left a drop of it on 
a piece of copper for 24 hours, and the drop turned 
green. It is corrosive and I do not dare to use it.’ 
The first speaker followed the crowd, but his friend 
disregarded the fact of bigness and went after the 
facts of chemistry.” 


Here is the point—the facts of chemistry. Can 
not some college set the example? Can it not in- 
vestigate certain articles that are being widely sold 
in its community? And having made the investiga- 
tion can it not through church and school spread 
the information among the people? The word com- 
ing authoritatively from a college laboratory would 
have a good effect in saving money for the people 
and incidentally help to fix in people’s minds the 
practical value of colieges and laboratories. 


It would be a great benefit if people could be bet- 
ter instructed about the value of simple, inexpensive 
remedies and warned against buying any kind of 
proprietary medicines. Such medicines are not only 
expensive but are either positively harmful or have 
no effect beyond what could be had from some sim- 
ple ingredient that would cost a few cents. Many of 
us know, for example, that there are on the market 
a dozen or more patent medicines of which the only 
virtue is found in common cooking soda. 


THE TEACHER AND HIS STUDENTS 


The efficiency of the teacher is determined not 
only by the conditions of. his work and by the ex- 
tent-to which his mind is constantly revitalized, but 
by the conditions of his home life. They indeed, 
more than anything else, color the lenses through 
which he sees the students and his work, diminish 
or enlarge the store of energy whereon he, as teach- 
er, must draw. If the college, then, really desires 
that a man should teach well, it must make it pos- 
sible for him to live well. No one proposes, and 
few desire, luxury; but the men who are to teach 
our children should be able to live in comfort and 
in dignity, not untouched with beauty. 

The circumstances of professorial life, moreover, 
react directly upon the student’s attitude toward his 
college work. If the intellectual life of science 
and of art is seen to reduce its followers to hardship 
and discontent, its value is thereby discounted in the 
student’s scale. If the professorial home, however, 


simple, is such as to make it a privilege to be wel- | 
comed there, the value of all collegiate endeavor | 


rises thereby in student estimate, 

Only on the basis of an adequate salary ean the 
teacher teach his best. 

Of him to whom much is given, much is to be re- 
quired. If the college enables a man to teach with 
adequate tools, in appropriate surroundings, without 
an excessive instructional burden; if it provides him 


with opportunities for mental growth and encour- | 
ages the exercise of his creative energy; and if it 
makes possible for him a sunny home life—ihen is | 
that man beholden to serve the college with a deep | 


and grateful loyalty, then is that man in honor 


bound to teach his best, and to make that best ever 


better as the years go on. 
If the college so selects its teachers and so sup- 


ports their teaching, and if the teachers respond to_ 


this support, what heights of educational achieve- 
ment may not be attained?—Extract from President 
Wilkins inaugural address at Oberlin. 


It is with a great deal of gratification that 


we record the fact that our Trustee, N. B. 
Young, has been recalled to Missouri as State 
Inspector of Colored Schools. The National 
Association of Teachers in Colored Schools 


congratulates itself on having the co-opera- 


tion of a man like N. B. Young. 



















































DEATH SUMMONS FRANCES YEOMANS 


“Miss Frances L. Yeomans, 83, prominent worker 
among the colored people of the south for nearly 
forty years, died at Lake View: hospital at 5 o’clock 
January 1, 1928. Death was caused by a complica- 
tion of diseases. She had been a patient at the hos- 
pital for the past seven weeks. 

Miss Yeomans came to Danville in 1873 from the 
state of New York. She was born in Newstead, N. 
Y., April 15, 1844. In 1881 she went to Talladega, 
Ala., and worked in a colored school there for six 
years. After leaving this institution, she went to 
Fisk university at Nashville, Tenn. She was there 
30 years. During her connection with Fisk, she 
7 spent much time in the east soliciting money for 
student aid, 

After retiring at Fisk, Miss Yeomans returned 
to Danville. She lived there with the Misses Alice 
and Emma Logan, 303 West Harrison Street.” 


In 1899, a young girl from a small Tennessee town 
entered Fisk University with only enough money to 
carry her through the first month. Being young, 
and almost a fatalist, if a girl of sixteen can be 
that, she did not doubt the money’s getting there 
when needed. Happily she entered her classroom 
without a thought of the morrow. The morrow 
_ came, and with it a summons from the treasurer. 
_A kindly word, a sympathetic pat, but a positive, 
“You must go home and return when you have 
enough money to carry you through the year.” 
Where it was coming from, the little girl did not 
know. All she knew was that she was heartbroken 
and penniless. 

_ While packing blindly, and sobbing audibiy, she 
answered a knock upon door No. 56. Outside stood 
va hefty, stern faced woman with the most beautiful 
white hair, interwoven with golden threads. A pos- 
‘itive voice asked, “What are you bellowing about?” 

The litt’e girl could not reply until she gazed into 
‘a pair of merrily twinkling eyes—then; “Please, 
Miss Yeomans, I must go back home. I cannot meet 
my November bills.” 

“Tut! Tut! A high school graduate, and a quit- 
ter! Go get your books and get back to class. Tl 
talk with you later. A cry baby has no charms for 
“me.” 

At the close of the day, on her return to the dor- 
‘mitory, a note on her desk told her to go to the sew- 
ing room and piece quilts. So it was piecing quilts, 
lighting gas, washing dishes, cleaning rooms, fetch- 
ing, and carrying, for five years, with Frances Yeo- 
ans on the field securing funds to care for the tui- 
tion and board for her and many others in similar 
condition. When the work was not well done, a lit- 
tle note saying, “I am sure you must be doing your 
best back there, while I, a bit homesick and weary, 
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am interviewing, pleading, browbeating, to get funds 
to see my boys and girls through.” i 

Never a scold, always believing in them, Frances 
Yeomans has spurred many a boy and girl on to 
their best work, and better things. Even to the end 
was she thinking of Fisk—her boys and girls. Re 
cently a letter from her asked, “Do have Gandy, 
Pratt, and Barabin write me. I can’t forget those 
splendid boys!” 

Before their letters had reached her, Frances Yeo- 
mans was crossing the bar. It is a pleasure to think 
of her in the world beyond, plead’ng for her Fisk 
boys and girls. We thank. God for. Frances Yeo- 
mans who will forever live in our hearts. 

ADDIE. STREATOR WRIGHT. 


CHRISTINE A. MEACHAM 


Mrs. Christine A. Meacham was born in Nassau, 
New Providence, B. W. I., the daughter of Mrs. 
Henrietta Johnson: Her girl-hood days were spent 
in Key West, Florida, where she began her career 
as a teacher. About the year 1883 the family moved 
to Tampa, Flor da, and the young lady, then Miss 
Christine Johnson, began work in the public schools 
of Tamra and Hillsborough County where she served 
continuously until her death Saturday November 5, 
1927. She was capable, conscientious, and unselfish 
beyond description. 

In the early days of the Tampa Public Schools 
she worked month after month for practically noth- 
ing as compensation for her services as a teacher 
and often supplemented these hard days of toii with 
even’ngs in local laundries. Mrs. Meacham was 
thrifty and thorough in all her dealings and by sac- 
rificing many things that a woman of her attractive 
personality counts dear, she accumulated valuable 
property which she improved and held intact for her 
old age. 

No children were born to her union with Robert 
Meacham who preceeded her 15 years or more to 
the Great Beyond, but “Miss Tena” as she was lov- 
ingly known to thousands throughout the country, 
was mother to all boys and girls and for 20 years or 
more has claimed as her own one or more girls who 
shared her mother heart and her genial though mod- 
est home. 

Mrs. Meacham was one of the organizers of the 
Florida State Teachers Association which she served 
as Treasurer during the last 20 years of her life. It 
is said that she had not missed a meeting in 30 
years. . The Institute Idea among Negro teachers of 
Hillsborough County can be traced directly to her 
ambition to have the teachers appreciate with her 
the'r opportunity of rendering great service to the 
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world through efficient handling of the youth. The 
spot at Morgan and Harrison Streets on which Har- 
lem School stands, was the scene of her activities for 
40 years and shall be regarded by all generations of 
Negro youth in Tampa as a hallowed spot. In point 
of enthusiasm and progressiveness Principal Meach- 
am was as young as the youngest of the teachers and 
her place in the improved school system of this city 
will be hard to fill. 

Mrs. Meacham was a consistent christian as shown 
by her daily life of service to others. She was un- 
usually modest and retiring in her charity efforts, 
dong always something for some needy soul but in- 
sisting that it not be known. It is probable that one 
of the prominent schools in the section of the city 
where she labored so long, will bear her name and 
that the leaders of Negro Education in Hillsborough 
County will endeavor to carry forward her wishes 
for the establishing of a Student Scholarship Loan 
Fund for deserving boys. 

Insisting that her passing be marked by no un- 
usual display, she argued always that she wanted 
her monument to consist of this revolving loan fund 
which could through all the years keep alive her 
spirit of service in developing strong citizens. 

Long before 8 o’clock in the morning, the hour 
set for her funeral, the street on which she lived 
was thronged with sorrowing friends while special 
traffic officers were needed to handle the large pro- 
cession, which winded its way through the streets 
of the city she loved so well, to the Memorial Park 
Cemetery, where ‘neath the shade of an oak tree 
typical in its sturdiness of the character which rests 
under its boughs, “Miss Tena”, was laid away. Hun- 
dreds waited at the cemetery w:th hope of getting 
a peep at the Bronze Metallic Casket which enclosed 
the remains of one }oved and respected by all Rep- 
resentatives from all over the State came to pay 
their iast tribute of respect to this wonderful pioneer 
educator, and the great mass of floral tributes at- 
tested the love of many sorrowing friends and or- 
ganizations, 


VIRGINIA’S QUOTA, AUGUST 1, 1926-AUGUST 
1, 1927 


Summary 


Q 


Collected from the teachers in Virginia........... $368.25 
Donated by the Virginia Teachers’ Associa- 


EGO" 52:0 e oh ey ar ge ae CA A ee eee oe ete 24.05 
Hanipton Instietecg oak, a oe eee enn: 43.75 
Virginia vin, sel instibute siete meen: fa 10.09 

A Roto) hee eRe PP Lar a Se ait We eet $446.05 


The amount as reported in the October issue of 
The Bulletin did not include the amount reaching 
the Executive Secretary’s office during the month of 
July. The Association bookkeeping year closes 
July 1. 


ALPHONSE HONINGBURG 


Alphonse Heningburg, whose article on Spending 
a Summer Vacation in Paris appeared in the De- 
cember Bulletin, is a graduate of Tuskegee Insti- 
tute of the class of 1920. Mr. Heningburg won hon- 
ors in three different schools. He was Valedictorian 
of his class in Tuskegee Institute; elected to Beta 
Kappa fraternity at Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa; 
Sarbonne University of Paris awarded him diploma 
as Professor of French, receiving the highest rat- 
ing in his class in the examination in oral French. 
He worked his way through Tuskegee Institute, at- 
tending night school during the major part of his 
echool life there. Receiving the Julius Rosenwald 
Scholarship, he majored in Romance Languages in 
Grinnell and recently took summer work at _ the 
University cf Madrid. Mr. Heningbury is an in- 
siructor of French and Spanish at Tuskegee Insti- 
tute. 


Ge Ge) 





MRS. IRENE MOATS, 
West Virginia—Assistant Registrar, N. A. T. C. S. 


Mrs. Moats is lending Mr. Sanders and Mr. Davis 
every assistance in preparing for your comfort and 
pleasure during the National meeting. 


a. 
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The State Teachers’ Associations 


LESSON PLANNED FOR THE LOUISIANA 
STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, 
DECEMBER 2, 1927 


_ Subject: English. 

Lesson: Preposition. 

Material: Blackboard, crayon, Potter, Jeschke, 
Gillet Book, mimeographed assignment sheets. 
_ Time: Thirty minutes. 

_ Grade: Sixth A. 

_ Method: Inductive-Deductive. 

Old Knowledge: Recognition of nouns, pronouns, 
adjectives, verbs, adverbs. 

New Knowledge: Recognit’on of preposition. 




















3 Teacher: Gladys Porter. 
Procedure 
_ Aims: 
Teacher’s: To teach the recognition of the prepo- 
sition. 
_ Pupil’s: To learn another part of speech. 
‘ Preparation: 


(a) Why do we study English? 
, (b) How many parts of speech are there? 
(c) Of what value are they to us? 
(d) How many of them can you recognize? 
(e) Then teli what part of speech each word in 


these sentences is: 

1. We rose early. 

2. Father gave me a new pencil. 
| 3. They played happily. 
| 4, Where did you go, Lucy? 


| Motivation: (1) 

| (a) Would you consider a carpenter good if he 
/ean use only some of h‘s tools? 

(b) What are your tools for speaking? 

(c) Can you recognize all of your tools? 

(d) Would you like to learn to recognize another 
|tool for expression? 





resentation:. 
1. The book was (under) the desk. 








2. It feel the floor. 
3. She came them. 
4. They came John. 





5. The hat the desk was lost. 

(a) Read the sentences. 

| (b) Do they sound correct? 

| (2) (c) What changes would you suggest for 
each? 





| Comparison: 

| (a) What part of speech is desk? lies? 

(b) What did under in the sentence 1 do for the 
oun desk and verb lies? 

(c) Ditto fer sentences 2, 3, 4 and 5. 


Generalization: 

(a) What two parts of speech followed under, on, 

before, after, and on? 

(b) What did under, on, before, after and on do 
for the nouns or pronouns, which, them and 
the other words? 

(c) Such words are called prepositions. 

(d) What are prepositions? 

(e) The nouns or pronouns which directly follow 
prepositions are called objects. 

(f) What is the object of a preposition? 


Verification: 
(a) Open your text to page 310 and find what 
your author says a preposition is. 


Application: 

(a) Read the list of words in your text which are 
usually prepositions. 

(b) Tell what the following underlined words are 
and why. 


1. She went into the room. 

2. The boys ran across the yard. 

3. Your hat is on the desk. 

4, My hat is under the desk. 

5. His hat is beside the desk. 

(c) Place objects behind each of these preposi- 

tions: above, against, after, around, beneath. 

(d) Use each of the groups of words in sentences. 

(e) Find the prepositions in each of the five sen- 
teneces on page 312 and tell why they are prepo- 
sitions. 


(3) Assignments: 
(a) Minimum: 


Supply a preposition in the following blank spaces. 

















1. James returned — ~— Charles. 

2. I will go directly home — school. 

3. W2 play —— the yard noon. 
4, The ball went — the goal. 

5. Put the readers — the locker. 


(b) Medium: 

1. Find the prepositions in the following sen- 
tences: 

1. It floated down the river. 

2. The chalk is in the tray. 

3. Many stood beneath the tree. 

4. You may go to the church. 

5. They waited for you at the door. 

(c) Maximum: 

Place an object behind each preposition, then use 
each group of words in a sentence. 

(Continued on page 22) 
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North Carolina Negro State Teachers’ Association, 


Goldsboro, N. C., November 23-25, 1927 


The largest attendance in the history of the or- 
ganization marked the forty-seventh annual session 
of the North Carolina Teachers Association which 
met in Goldsboro, Thanksgiving week. 

Outstanding features were the harmony and the 
professional spirit maintained throughout; the def- 
inite steps taken to improve the status of both the 
students and the teachers in the State through such 
concrete means as the establishing of circulating li- 
brar es, end the creating of a resolutions and lgis- 
lative committee to petition the State Legislature 
for the things most desired by the colored teachers. 

The character of the addresses at the general ses- 
sions was notable. The speakers on the opening 
night, Wednesday, Nov. 23, were the Rev. Dr. Clar- 
ence Dillard, Rev. J. S.N. Tross, President W. J. 
Trent, Livingstone College, Dr. Benjamin W. Frazier 
of the U. S. Bureau of Education, and Dr. S. -G. 
Atkins, President both of Winston-Salem Teachers 
College and of the State Teachers Association. 

The cpening night pitched the Association upon 
a high plane, from which it never descended, but 
continued until it reached the climax-in the last ad- 
dress of the forty-seven session, the eloquent and 
forceful speech of President Modecai W. Johison of 
Howard University. 

In his annual address, President Atkins reviewed 
the history of the Association from its modest be- 
ginnings nearly a half-century ago up to its present 
status as the largest gathering of colored teachers in 
the country. His presentation, rich in fascinating 
remin scences, and superb in its delivery, held the 
breathless attention of his audience throughout. 

Dr, Benjamin W. Frazier, the recently appointed 
specialist in Teacher-Training of the U. S. Bureau 
of Education demonstrated his ability to reach both 
the trained educator and the man in the street in 


h’s burning appeal for stressing the essentials of 
ee ee ae 


(Continued from page 21) 

Summary: 

(a) What part of speech did we learn today? 

(b) What is a preposition? 

(c) What is the object of a preposition? 

Notes: 

(1) The first lessons in grammar developed the 
idea that the parts of speech are tools for thought 
expression as well as the saw, hammer, etc. are tools 
for house building; therefore the preparation and 
motivation given here are based on this conception. 

(2) Here the teacher supplies. the _ suggested 
words. 

(3) The assignments are mimeographed for each 
pupil in order that time and energy might be econo- 
mized. 


' His revelation that one large denomination is pay 


education, the things that would change tke life 
and ennoble the spirit. 

On Thanksgiving Day, after a reception by the 
Goldsboro and Wayne County citizens, including a 
trip to the State Hospital for the Insane, the As- 
sociation convened to hear President David D. Jones 
of Bennett College, and Dr. James H. Dillard, Direc- 
tor of the Jeanes and Slater Foundations. The for- 
mer spoke on “Tests of a Progressive School.” “Res- 
ponsiveness to the needs of the Community is one 
of the most important of all tests,” President Jones 
declared. 

Dr. Dillard gave a straight- frome! Mie ‘talk | 
on “Characteristics of an educated person.” Some 
of these characteristics are: he tries to be arcurate | 
and thorovgh, he realizes there is no short cuts. to 
any great accomplishment, he is free from prejudices, 
is not fooled by mere words, can size-up people‘and 
situations readily, can think steadily without yield- 
ing to mob psychology, and can distinguish between 
the true and the false. UN 

Mr. N. C. Newbold, State Director of the Divs 
ion of Negro Educat’on took for his subject; “Con- 
crete Gains in. Negro Education in North Carolina 
in Past Decade—and a Look Ahead.” Amang the 
interesting and significant facts stated by him are; 
there are 56 standard high schools in North Caro- 
lina for Colored students and 75 in the process of. 
being standardized, there are 15,000 students ‘n the 
high schools, and 2,000 in the normal schools and 
colleges. In spite of the remarkable progress made 
thus far, there still remain inequalities which need | 
to be leveled up, and Mr. Newbold recommended the. 
appointment of a committee to study the condition. 
of eduaction in the state, and to make recommenda- 
tions concerning them to the off‘cials and the law- | 
makers. i 

Thanksgiving evening was brought to a fitting” 
close by the stimulating speech of Dean Edmund D. 
Soper of Duke University on “Ambition,” deliveredal 
in his inimitable style 

Facts about h‘gher education constituted the majomml| 
portion of the address of Mr. Jackson Davis, of the 
General Education Board, on Friday afternoon. | 


















large denomination for the support of the church 
colleges, was little short of amazing. 

Bishop George C. Clemont of Lou’sville, ‘Ky., 
native of North Carolina, was given a hearty ova- 


tion as he arose to address the Association. Th 
good Bishop was at his best. G 


The closing night brought a sensible, a ence talk 
on home-making and the rearing of children, by 
(Continued on_ page 24) j 
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One who has had opportunity to make any very 
extensive observations of Negro Teachers Associa- 
tions could. not help but be greatly encouraged by a 

visit to the 1927 meeting at Richmond of the “Vir- 
| -ginia State Teachers Association (Colored). What’s 
| in a name? 


) Of all the States that I have visited I think Vir- 
| -ginia has given me the best general impression. 
There were matters to criticize surely but so much 
more that was praiseworthy than one ordinarily 
| finds. For instance the matter of officers which is 
‘such a disrupting matter in many of these organiza- 
| tions causing so much energy and effort to be wasted 
| in confusion and disruption within the ranks when 
| so much effort is needed for fighting conditions op- 
| posed to educational progress among Negroes. For- 
| tunately, I observed the Virginia teachers on an off- 
| year—elections are held every two years—but so 
- beautiful and unusual was the harmony and general 
Z absence of self-seeking that one could hardly imag- 
| ine that a very bitter election contest could develop 
| in a year’s time. I would predict that what will hap- 
) pen will be that another group of excellent men and 
} women will shoulder the burdens carried now by 
| the present incumbents and matters will move quiet- 
7 harmoniously and effectively on. Why is it 
7 necessary for teachers, of all people, to set up popu- 
Jar idols and worship them with great ceremony and 
| chow of devotion? The Virginia teachers are telling 
| us that it is not. Instead of silly hero worship there 
| was beautiful 100% cooperation which President 
3 Gandy directed most splendidly like the true demo- 
| crat that he is. One observing the Virginia teachers 
in a meeting can never imagine an elect’on cam- 
paign that began immediately upon the close of the 
| welcome addresses or hasty and precipitate changing 
of the constitution to save a popular idol, with rural 
teachers openly contending against urban teachers 
or any other such embittered, disrupt'ng alignment. 


























































With so much energy saved for the work of ad- 
vancing the interests of the profession in Virginia 
and so much professional solidarity one isn’t sur- 
prised to see unusually effective work being done. 


The organizaton is excellent. There are local, 
1 city, institution, or county associations or units and 
| these are combined into eleven iarger districts. Each 
district is stimulated by a district organizer whose 
business it is to interpret to the teachers of his dis- 
trict the advantages of professional solidarity and 
to win them solidly for professional organization. 
How effective is this organization is evidenced by the 
fact that seventy five or eighty percent of all the 
Virginia teachers have joined their Association and 
some 60 one hundred per cent certificates were given 
out to local associations where every teacher was en- 
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The Virginia State Teachers’ Association—Colored 


rolled as a member. I know one State with a better 
percentage of enrollment but in that State the in- 
centive put up is a chance to vote for one of the can- 
didates for president and last year legislation had 
to be put through to keep out the large number of 
non-teacher registrants who paid for suffrage and 
were counted incidentally to swell the percentage. I 
shall watch that State this year to see if the percen- 
age suffers. So Virginia Negro teachers are organ- 
ized sclidly and the incentive even on off years is 
not suffrage but solidarity. 


There is no doubt that the annual meeting itself, 
which is only one of the ends of an Association, even 
if an important one, cou'd be improved upon. There 
was splendid preparat on for the meeting and as an 
opportunity for exchanging and discussing profes- 
sional experiences it was a real success. There was 
some evidence that some of the departmental organi- 
zations were somewhat new and not thoroughly or- 
ganized as autonomous organizations, making their 
own programs and electing their own officers and 
with a committee program that would continue the 
advantages of professional contact throughout the 
year. The obvious advantage of this will secon ap- 
pear as the teachers of the various subjects and 
gerade departments work together at these meetings. 
Virginia is fortunate in having a fine spirit and a 
fruitful and resourceful mind directing ths depart- 
mental emphasis in the person of Mr. L. F. Palmer, 
Principal of the Newport News High School, whe 
has made the first step for the Association in crea- 
ting these departments. It will remain to be seen 
how resourceful individual groups of teachers are in 
making these departments opportunities for real 
professional work the year round with the program 
of the annual meeting merely growing out of the 
year’s work. It would probably add to the individual 
interest in the annual meeting if more time were 
given to these working departments and a little less 
to general meetings. In this the Virginia Associa- 
tion is no different from most of our State Associa- 
tions and, like Virginia, most of them are coming’ 
more or less rapidly to emphasize this side of the 
program of the annual meeting. On the other hand 
all of our departmental meetings will increase in 
value as we go into them as into clinics, not to 
tell what we do but to discover if what we do is as 
valuable as it should be. 


Some day we teachers are going to think of teach- 
ing as directing the learning of children and we 
are going to take ourselves less seriously and the 
children much more seriously than at present. This 
new attitude will show itself more and more in our 
teachers meetings especially our State meetings and 
children will be more in evidence. There will be 
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eentests in various school activities or at least there 
will be the final phases of these contests. There w-ll 
also be more of the attitude to study ourse!ves in 
relation to the children than at present when we al- 
most wholly study the child in a somewhat detached 
way as existing to furnish us material upon which 
to exhibit our professional cleverness. Haste the day 
when this new attitude wiil color all of our pro- 
fess‘onal deliberations and conclaves. Virginia, like 
many other Associations, had an exhibit of school 
work. Virginia’s was good and told an observer 
more about the philosophy of education of Virginia 
than Virginia teachers might care to admit. 

On the whole Virginia is making her 
splendid contribution to teacher organization 
perience in her democratic organization and in her 
fine spirit of general and whole hearted cooperation 
throughout the rank and file of her membership. 
If there are faults they will undoubtedly surrender 
to the assaults of the fine spir:t of harmony. 

Finally one of the greatest pleasures to me per- 
sonally was to have the privilege of seeing for the 
first time that beautiful little woman whose fine un- 
selfish activities brought to Virginia the honor of 
the Harmon Award in Education for 1927. Virginia 
Randolph, not so strong in physique but with a tire- 
less, patient love and an indomitable spirit, has 
kindled in Virginia a little flame which has become 
a shrine and has lighted warm fires of love and 
service in hundreds of counties in the South. Little 
children shall r‘se up to call her blessed Miss Ran- 
dolph was one of those who came forward to get the 
hundred per cent membership certificate for her 
county otherwise, I might never have known that 
Virginia Randolph was there. 

: W. A. ROBINSON, 
State Department of Education, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


most 
ex- 


(Concluded from page 22) 


Mrs. Jane S. McKimmon, State Home Demonstra- 
tion Agent. She was followed by Dr. Modecai W. 
Johnson of Howard University, referred to above, 
whose plea for lives that contributed to the spirit- 
ual values of the world, and for the realization of 
human brotherhood, brought to a fitting end an 
extremely helpful meeting of the Association. 

The mornings were given over to sectionai meet- 
ings. The largest of these are the Elementary Sec- 
tion, Mrs. A. W. Holland, Director, and the High 
School Section, Mr. W. A. Robinson, Director. 

The following officers were re-elected: Dr. 8. G. 
Atkins, Winston-Salem Teachers College, President; 
Dean W. S. Turner, Shaw University, Raleigh, Vice 
President; Dr. H. L. McCroroy, Johnson C. Smith 
University, Charlotte, Treasurer; F. J. Rogers, Pea- 


body School, Wilmington, Recording Secretary; J. 


W. Seabrook, State Normal School, Fayetteville, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
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MISS I. E. COPELAND, 


Arkansas—Member Executive Committee. Assisted 
the Executive Secretary in caring for the minutes at 
the meeting held in Nashville, Tenn. 
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A. S. WILSON, 


Kentucky—Member Executive Committee. Mr. Wil 


son is making every effort to register every Ken- 
tucky teacher in the National. y 
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Dr. Butler Flays School Teachers 


_ Educational Delinquencies of “appalling signifi- 
ance” are resulting in America from a lack of ed- 
ucation on the part of school-and college teachers, 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler declared in his annual 
report as president of Columbia University. 


“The elaborate training which teachers often re- 
ceive,” he said, “is a sorry substitute for education. 
They are trained as specialists, but whatever pur- 
poses this trait may serve in other fields, it is futile 
as an instrument of education.” 


PLEASE STAND BY! 


Recently while listening to a concert over the ra- 
dio from Chicago, the host of our party decided to 
tune in another station just as the announcer re- 
quested, “Please stand by!” One of the guests ex- 
Claimed, “Don’t tune off. It is too impolite. Let’s 
do what he asks; let’s stand by.” 






















During this recital, my thoughts fiew to you, my 
ellow Members of the National Association of 
Teachers in Colored Schools, and I wondered if I 
should ask you to stand by would you feel it im- 
polite to tune in elsewhere. 


‘Thanks! I knew you would stand by. 


We need you now as we have never needed you 
before. Our backs are against the wall, and we are 
grimly fighting Disease, Ignorance, Inadequate Sal- 
aries, Poorly Equipped Schools, Uneducated Teach- 
ers, Unprepared Graduates, and many other for- 
midable foes who are tearing at our vitals, so we 
are appealing to you to Please Stand By, while the 
fight is raging. You can contribute at least one bul- 
let for our gun, and we are asking that each mem- 
ber of the Association to send in one new member 
during our shortest month. We now have 3,000 
members. Just think what a battle we can win if 
every one of the 3,009 members sends us a shot, 
of $1.50, for our gun! Won't you do it now while the 
ge is upon you? We need you, so PLEASE 
STAND BY! 


An earnest appeal to the City Board of Educa- 
ion to keep faith with the Negro citizens of Atlan- 
ta by giving their schools, as promised, a fair pro- 
portion of the building fund of $3,500,000 recently 
voted, has just been made by the Atlanta Christian 
Council, an interdenominational body representing 
sixty of the principal churches of the city. Point- 
¢ out that Negroes compose approximately one- 
hird of Atlanta’s population, and that in the re- 
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cent bond election the cclored voters, holding the 
balance of power, threw their support to the bond 
issue on the solemn assurance that $700,000 of the 
proceeds would be applied to certain urgent needs 
of their schools, the Christian Council enters a pro- 
test against the present reported plans of the Board 
to expend on Negro schools less than two-fifths of 
the sum promised, which it insists would be not only 
wholly inadequate to the need, but also a deplorable 
breach of faith and denial of justice. The Counci! 
points out that of 21,555 Negro children of school 
age in the city, more than nine thousand are at- 
tending schools where two and three sessions a day 
are held because of inadequate housing facilities. 


The petition was signed personally by nearly 
fifty of the most prominent ministers and laymen of 
the city. In a vigorous editorial in its support the 
Atlanta Constitution says: “We must keep faith. 
This great city cannot afford to act in bad faith 
with any part of its population, white or black.” 
The Board of Education has not yet acted upon the 
memorial. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
CHRIST IN AMERICA (Incorporated) 





National Offices, 612 United Charities Bldg., 
105 East 22d St., New York 





Commission on the Church and Race Relations 





January 10, 1928. 
Prof. Clinton J. Calloway, 
Tuskegee Institute, Ala. 


My dear Prof. Calloway: 


It gives me real pleasure to inform you that the 
judges cf the William E. Harmon Awards for Dis- 
tinguished Achievement among Negroes voted you 
Honorable Mention in Education. We sent an offi- 
cial statement to the newspapers stating this fact 
with the announcement of the awards which was 
published on January 9. 


On behalf of the Harmon Foundation and the 
Commission on the Church and Race Relations, | 
congratulate you heartily upon this public recogni- 
tion of achievement you have already made and sin- 
cerely trust that this may encourage you to continue 
your effort for creative production and may be a 
stimulus to others. 


Yours cordially, 


GEORGE E. HAYNES, Secretary. - 
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“Children in whose frail arms shall rest 
Prophets “and singers and saints of the West, 
Newcomers all from the Eastern seas, 

Help us incarnate dreams like these. 

Forget and forgive that we did you wrong, 
Help us to father a nation, strong 

In the comradeship of an equal birth, 

In the wealth of the richest bloods of earth.” 
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Tougaloo University, Tougaloo, Mississippi. 








WHY TEACHERS ORGANIZE 


1. Teachers need combined strength. 

2. The colored school problems require it. 

. The exchange of ideas in meetings is education. 

. The bond of fellowship is inspiration. 

. The sentiment of a united craft is power. 

. An organization can ask and get what an indi- 
vidual cannot. 
(a) Better salaries. 

| (b) Adequate equipment. 


Therefore join and suppert the National Associa- 
tion. 












_ THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION IN COLORED 
-SCHOOLS 


SENTS FACTS ON 
Teachers salaries. 

School attendance. 

Tenure of teachers. 
Retardation. — 

Inefficient preparation. 
Inadequate equipment, etc. 


PRE 





| OFFERS 
‘Remedies for unfavorable educational condi- 
tions. 
Opportunity for contacts with noted educators. 





PUBLISHES 
The Bulletin, the only National 
Journal for Colored Teachers: 


Educational 


THE COST 


} INDIVIDUALLY 

i, Faith in your selected profession. 

(a) $1.50 membership including The Bulletin. 
— (b) $30.00 Life Membership, including all lit- 
erature of the Association. 


| COLLECTIVELY 

|. Substituting group interest for selfish motives in 
| _ education. 

. . Affiliation of educational, religious, social, fra- 
| ternal, and civic organizations. 


| 
| 
oe THE RETURNS 
| 
| 


Raising to dignified standards the profession of 
teaching. 

Granting the teacher the privilege of doing his 
work under the best conditions with the best 
results. 

Participation in the strongest organization of 
teachers in colored schools which can demand 
and secure EFFICIENT TRAINING, the birth 
right of every youth. 













3. Affiliation 
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‘CREDENTIALS OF THE NATIONAL 
TEACHERS ASSOCIATION IN 
COLORED SCHOOLS 


1. Endorsement by the United States Com- 


missioner of Education. 


2. Regularly appointed and elected represent- 


atives from every State Teachers Associa- 
tion in its legislative body. 


with the National Education 


Association. 


4, Incorporation and chartered right to do 


business under the laws of the District of 
Columbia. Bonded secretary and treasurer. 


5. Co-operation with the National Parent- 


Teacher Association. 


6. Moral support of noted white and colored 


schools. administrators. 
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FISK UNIVERSITY 
Standard Liberal Arts College 


GUIDANCE: There is a_ special guidance 
program to aid in developing moral character, 
high scholastic attainments and a_ healthful 
mind and body. 


STUDENT LIFE is so organized as to give 
the maximum opportunity for self expression 
and development under the direction of the 
Faculty. 

ENROLLMENT in the college the past aca- 
demic year was 25 per cent greater than in 
any previous year. Attendance of men_ex- 
ceeded that of women by .45 per cent. Total 
attendance for college students alone for the 
four quarters approximated 500. 


(Students expecting to enter at the beginning 
of Winter, Spring or Summer Quarter should 
plan their work after correspondence with the 
Dean.) 


For further information address: 


The Dean 
FISK UNIVERSITY 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION | 
A MANUAL OF METHOD FOR TEACHERS OF THE FIRST FOUR GRADES 
(Second and Enlarged Edition) 
BY HELEN ADELE WHITING 
Author of “A Pageant After ‘Up From Slavery’,” Ete. 


The author begins this volume with the very 
significant statements: “Telling is not teach- 
ing’. “Hearing lessons is not  teaching’’. 
Many teachers in the past have been under the 
impression, seemingly, that telling the pupil 
facts, and hearing him recite facts, was all 
teaching meant. But the real teachers, those 
with the genius that is born with some, but 
not with all, just as surely as a great musi- 
cian or poet is a “born genius” have always 
realized that teaching, the imparting of knowl- 
edge as well as the more important training 
of the mind of the pupil requires that genius 
which Helen Adele Whiting possesses to so 
large a degree, and which she has set forth in 
this volume for the aid of other teachers. 

The book is of the utmost practical value, 
being intended, as the author says in her fore- 
word, “to meet the real need of a more sim- 
plified text in dealing with the “What”, the 
“Why”, and the “How” of primary education. 
The first part of the book takes up a discus- 
sion of general methods. The second part 
deals more particularly with special methods 
of instruction. Practical suggestions are 


hektograph, paste, pulp, etc. 


given in connection with the teaching of read- 
ing (including word study and phonics), lan- 
guage, spelling, penmanship, arithmetic and 
music. Related seat work and games receive 
special attention. A great deal of care has 
been given to the choice of references, and. 
citations are distributed throughout the text 
where they are most desirable, 

The author wishes it particularly under- 
stocd that upper grade teachers, as well as 
primary teachers, will find help in this vol- 
ume. Part I. covers the technique of teach- 
ing, regardless of grade, and Part II. makes 
presentation or development of a new topic so 
plain that the inexperienced teacher cannot go 
wrong. Also there will be found many valua- 
ble recipes often required, such as for making 
Problems of the 
rural school are taken up; motivation of school 
work; the use of educational tests; importance 
of lesson plans; socializing the subject’ mat- 
ter; the problem of teaching pupils to study— 
these are but a few of the subjects upon which 
the teacher may find in this volume informa- 
tion of great value in her work. 


Cloth, Price $2.00 
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Atlanta School of 
Social Work 


(Established 1920) 
(Incorporated 1924) 


Trains students for professional social 
work in the South. 


Courses offered in: Social Case Work; 


Human Behavior; Community Organi- 
zation; Social Research. 


Field Work with Social Agencies. 


For further information address: 


The Director. 


FORRESTER B. WASHINGTON, A.M., 
Atlanta School of Social Work 
193 Auburn Ave. Atlanta, Georgia 
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. Address 


KNOXVILLE COLLEGE 


Knoxville, Tennessee 


Standard college, normal, and high 
school courses. 


Distinct dare wanene and extensive 
courses in education. 

Full credit given by State Depart- 
ment of Education for*Teachers’ Cer- 


_ tificates. 


Students may register the first ten 
days of any quarter. 


Expenses reasonable. 


For 
write: 


catalog and other literature 


J. KELLY GIFFEN, President 
Knoxville College 
Knoxville, Tennessee - 
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{ TOUGALOO COLLEGE TALLADEGA COLLEGE 

{ 

{ Tougaloo, Mississippi Talladega, Alabama 

{ Fifty-sixth Year 

A School of High Standards ci tap 

i Up-to-date in its equipment. High stan- 
. for Colored Youths dards of scholarship. Thoroughly Chris- 
a tian in its ideals. 


Departments 
Theological Seminary, College of Arts 
and Science, offering special courses 
in Education, Social Service, Music, 
Business Administration, Journalism 
and Physical Training. 


Full College Course. 

¥ Two-year College Teacher-Training Course. 
¥ High School Courses. 

{ “The best school for Negroes in the State.”— 
4 Bishop Theodore D. Bratton, of the Episcopal 
{ Diocese of Mississippi. 

Six hundred students, 45 teachers, 800 
acres. 30 buildings, electric lights, 
steam heat. Beautiful and healthful 
location in the foothills of the Blue 
Ridge. An ideal place for young men 


Founded in 1869 by the American 
Missionary Association 
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| and women. 

i For Information, Address ’ 

F ie For further information, Address— 

. REV. WILLIAM T. HOLM 

4 Tougaloo, Hinds County, Mississippi THE REGISTRAR. 
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TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE SUMMER QUARTER 


Ten Weeks: June 4 to August 11 


First Term: June 4 to July 7 


Second Term: July 9 to August 11 


Recitations Six Days in the Week 
Twelve Weeks’ Work in Ten Weeks 


Credit Granted Toward High School 


and Junior College Diplomas in Teacher Training 


Credit toward B. S. Degree in Education, Home Economics and Agriculture 


Certificates Extended and Renewed 


Registration fee, $4.00 for one term; $7.00 for both terms, payahle in 
advance. 


Write for Catalog 


R. R. MOTON, Principal 
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SHAW UNIVERSITY 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


Founded in 1865 
Joseph L. Peacock, President 
The Leading “A” Grade Negro College of 
North Carolina 


The first College for Colored Youth in North 
Carolina to receive an “A” rating by the State 
Department of Education. Shaw is the first 
Negro Institution south of Washington to 
limit itself strictly to college and theological 
work. 

Degrees: A.B., B.S., B.Th., and B.S. in 
Home Economics for courses pursued in Latin, 
Modern Languages and Literature, Mathemat- 
ics, the Natural and Social Sciences, Philoso- 
phy, Education, Theology and Home Econom- 
ics. 

Shaw University, having a beautiful campus 
and athletic field, is located practically in the 
heart of the Capital City. A strong faculty, 
ample library facilities, and equipment for 
teaching the sciences are worthy of your con- 
sideration. 

With no academy, increasing emphasis will 
be placed upon college standards and promo- 
tion of the college spirit. 

Special attention is given to the training of 
teachers. Terms Moderate. Send for Catalog. 
Address: THE PRESIDENT, Shaw University, 


Raleigh, North Carolina 
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E. C. ROBERTS, Director 
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MORGAN COLLEGE 


JOHN 0. SPENCER, President 
John W. Haywood, A.M., S.T.D., Dean. 


Location: 
South. 


Courses: Semester Credit System. A. B., 
B. S., and B. 8S. in Education degrees. Ad- 
vanced courses in Education. Certificates for 
High School teaching. , 


Rating: Accredited by the Association of 
Colleges and Preparatory Schools for the Mid- 
dle States and Maryland, by the State Board 
of Education in Maryland and other States. 


Policy: 


College town between North and 


Co-educational. 
Faculty: 


Site: Eighty-five acres, 
athletic fields. 


Dormitories: 


University trained specialists. 


beautiful scenery, 
Equipped and supervised. 


Summer School: (1928) Six weeks, June 25th 


to Aug. 38rd. 


Information: Address Edward N. Wilson, Reg- 
istrar, Morgan College, Baltimore, Md. 
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| STRAIGHT COLLEGE 


New Orieans, La. 


: _Under the auspices of the American Mis- 

: sionary Association and affording choice ad- 

vantages for earnest students. The depart- 
ments are: 


College of Arts and Sciences 
Teachers’ College 
Preparatory 

Practice School 


: 
Music 
Business Administration 


Pre-Medical and Pre-Dental courses are also 
offered as well as courses in Manual Training 
and Home Economics. 


An able faculty has been selected from 
standard institutions. The expenses are mod- 
erate. 


The Collegiate Year is Thirty-six Weeks. 
Address: 


JAMES P. O’BRIEN, President 
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Scientific Farmers. 





Write for catalog of information— 
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The Capstone of Negro Education 
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Howard University | 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Founded by GENERAL O. 0. HOWARD 
MORDECAI W. JOHNSON, S. T. M., D. D., 
President. 


EMMETT J. SCOTT, A.M., LL.D., 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Purpose—To provide the Twelve Million Col- 
ored people of the United States with College- 
trained and Professional leaders through its 
courses in the Arts, the Sciences, in Education, 
Public Health and Hygiene, Music, Engineer- 
ing, Medicine, Dentistry, Pharmacy, Religion 
and Law. 


Students May Enter for Collegiate Work at 
the Beginning of Any Quarter 


For Catalogue and Information, write 


F. D. WILKINSON, Registrar 
Howard University Washington, D. C. 
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THE 


Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute 


Founded by DR. BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 


Offers Excellent Opportunities to Negro Youth to Secure an Excellent Lit- 
erary and Normal Course and a Course in Mechanical Industries, 
Women’s Industries or Agriculture 


THE MECHANICAL INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS is composed of forty 
trades including Auto-Mechanics, Applied Electricity, Photography, Printing, Machine- 
Shop Practice and Tailoring. The plant consists of five large buildings equipped with 
modern tools and machinery. The latest methods of instruction are employed and prac- 
tical work is an important part of each course. 


THE WOMEN’S INDUSTRIES consist of such courses as Domestic Science and Art, 
Home-crafts, Laundering, Sewing, Ladies’ Tailoring and Millinery. This department 
n desiring to be Domestic Science and Art 


Teachers as well as those who are planning to enter commercial fields in the other in- 


THE AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT covering 2,000 acres of land, offers a splendid 
four-year course in Secondary Agriculture and a four-year course In Advanced as 
ture; training the young men to be Farm Demonstrators, Teachers of Agriculture an 


GRADUATE COURSES are offered in Mechanical Industries and Agriculture. Smith- 
Hughes Vocational Courses, Nurse Training, Business Courses and Teacher Training 
Courses are offered to Advanced Students. 


LOCATION unsurpassed for healthfulness. 


ROBERT R. MOTON, Principal, 


Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. ; 
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Adds health to the bread 
you bake 





Rumford Baking Powder puts “O° UT™77= r 
back into white flour the phosphates 
and calcium which the milling proe- i 
ess removed. THE 
It gives to bread and cake the BEST 
| healthful properties of whole wheat 
| plus the lightness and tastiness of THAT 
| white flour. SCIENCE 
Rumford is always uniform, al- CAN 
ways dependable. That is why the 
very first baking effort of the neo- PROP CE 





phyte in cookery cannot fail to be 


successful. 
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RUMFORD 


BAKING POWDER 


Send today for the free book, “Rumford Everyday 
Cook Book for the Housekeeper and Student.” It 
discloses the favorite methods of famous cooks. 


Sa On ee 
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Rumford Company -:- «2 «: Providence, R. I. 
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“Though high in position the humblest could approach him and feel at home in his pres- 


ence.”—Frederick Douglass. 
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Membership, Including Bulletin, One Dollar and Fifty Cents Per Year 
Bulletin, One Dollar Per Year. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE N. A. T. C. S.. CHARLESTON, WEST 
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HAMPTON INSTITUTE 


HAMPTON, VIRGINIA 


THE COLLEGE 


1, Division of Education—four-year 
high-school teacher’s ccurse leading 
to degree of Bachelor of Science; 
and two-year courses for primary, 


intermediate and upper-grade teach-. 


ers. 

2. Division of  Agriculture—four-year 
course leading to degree of Bachelor 
of Science. 

3. Division of Home Economics—four- 
year course leading to degree of 
Bachelor of Science; and two-year 
course. 

4. Division of Business—four-year 
course leading to degree of Bachelor 
of Science and two-year course— 
aims to prepare men and women for 
business positions or to teach busi- 
ness subjects. 

5. Division of Building Construction— 
four-year course leading to degree 











of Bachelor of Science; and two- 
year course—aims to train skilled 
builders. 

6. Division of Library Science—one- 
year professional course—aims_ to 
prepare librarians for normal 
schools, colleges, and branch libra- 
ries in city systems. 

7. The Summer School—courses leading 
to degree of Bachelor of Science and 
State Certificates. 


THE ACADEMY 


A standard four-year accredited high 
school, preparing for college en- 
trance. 


TRADE SCHOOL 


Four-year courses in each of. twelve 
trades. 


JAMES E. GREGG, Principal 


Hampton Institute, Virginia 
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BETHUNE-COOKMAN COLLEGE 


(Formerly The Daytona Normal and Industrial Institute) 


DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA 


Located in the Beautiful Halifax Country on the East Coast of Florida. 


An Institution Where Opportunity is Afforded for the Highest 
and Best in Education. Offering Courses in 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Normal Training School for Teachers 
College Preparatory | % 


Special Work Offered in Commerce, Music, Domestic Science and Art, 
Agriculture and Carpentry 


Athletics Encouraged for Boys and Girls 


Dormitory Facilities Unsurpassed 


—s 


For Information, Write to 


Mary McLecd Bethune, President 
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for its emphasis on all sides of manly devel- 
opment—the only institution in the South de- 
voted solely to the education of Negro young 
men. Graduates given high ranking by great- 
est northern universities. Debating, Y. M. C 
A. Athletics, all fine features. 


For information, address— 
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THE PRESIDENT, ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 


MOREHOUSE COLLEGE 


(Formerly Atlanta Baptist College) 


College Academy Divinity School 
An institution famous within recent years 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 


Pioneer in liberal education. 

Occupying historic ground on one of Atlanta’s hills. 

Advantages of a growing city and fraternal relations 
with other institutions of higher learning. 

COLLEGE and NORMAL Departments with carefully 
supervised practice teaching in grade and High School 
work. 

Graduates make good in Northern Universities. 


For further information, address— 
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FLORIDA AGRICULTURAL AND 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA ' MECHANICAL COLLEGE 


Tallahassee, Florida 


Courses: 


4 Bachelor Degree Courses in: 
Education 
Agriculture 
Home Economics 


JOHN HOPE, President Mechanical Arts: 


8 Normal Courses in: : 
Education 
Commerce 

Business Training. 

8-Year Nurse Training Course i 

Junior and Senior High School j 

Smith-Hughes Courses { 

Extension and Correspondence Course { 

° 


J. R. E. LEE, President 
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The testimonials in this paper are supported by 
the following convictions: 

Civic Education should permeate the whole life of 
_ the school. 

If we would have the children cultivate traits of 
good citizenship (Civic Virtues) we must expose 
them constantly to situations which permit such re- 
actions. Under such socializing influences, the pu- 
pils are prompted by motives of co-operation rather 
than motives of fear. 

There must be repetition in order to fix the habit. 
_ Repetition of the situation brings varying appre- 
- eiations according to various growth levels. 
Repetition of a situation does not imply repetition 
of the same factors of that situation. 

- Individual benefit comes out of group benefit. 

- Civic Education should not only control pupils’ 
behavior with respect to their relation to the com- 
munity, county, state and nation, but provide a 
broader interpretation of the relationship of nation 
with nation. (Internationalism.) 

The modern child never sees the great majority of 
people on whom he is dependent for the ordinary 
commodities of life. If he is to know anything about 
his personal relationships he must be taught to look 
beyond ‘his observable environment. 

Civic Behavior (civic action) is the goal toward 
which we strive. 

If attitudes which bring about right action are 
developed we have succeeded. 

Pupil satisfaction is derived from his active par- 
ticipation in matters of school betterment. He gets 


a sense of belonging. 
“Civic consciousness” in the class group should 


function in out-of-school activities. Such behavior 
insures Civic Betterment. 


Activities and Experiences in School Group Relations 


Which Make for Civic Education 


As instructor of school management and, 
methods, I shall attempt to indicate various 
modes which have been contributive to the 
Civic Education of my student-teachers with 
the hope that they, in turn, might carry on 
like procedure with their pupils. 


The Community Idea 
(Tuskegee Institute, Alabama). 


In order to foster a co-operative spirit and class- 
room efficiency, we formed an organization known 
as “Progressive Community”. This community is 
based on “Civic Pride”. Its motto is “Efficiency”, 
emphasizing economy of time in routine, concise- 
ness of speech in discussions, etc. 

This Self-educating group was organized accord- 
ing to the following— 

Health Committee: ; 

A committee of pupils to see to proper ventila- 
tion, thermometer record, etc. 

Buildings and Grounds: 

A committee of pupils to have general oversight 
of the repair, sanitation, neatness and attractive- 
ness of the community. 

A Reception Committee: 

A Lost and Found Committee: 

The name of the community is printed over the 
entrance to the room. The names of the roads are 
printed on the front seat of each row. 

Ex. “Washington Road”, ‘Roosevelt’, “Tincoln 
Road”, “Douglass Road”, etc. 


Houses: 


The pupils’ desks—houses: Must be kept neat 
and clean to reflect credit on their roads (aisles). 
At the close of the day a civic song is sung to the 
tune of “Oats, Peas, Beans and Barley Grow”. 


Clean Road Song 


Which of our roads is cleanest today? 
Which of our roads is cleanest today? 
Gleanest today? Cleanest today? 

Which of our reads is cleanest today? 
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Roosevelt Road is cleanest today, 
Roosevelt Road is cleanest today, 
Cleanest today, Cleanest today, 

Roosevelt Road is cleanest today, 


Court House: Teacher’s Desk. 

Library: Book Case: Daily news bulletin re- 
served for clippings on education; reference ta- 
ble containing material for immediate use. 

Grocery: Model Store. 

Travel: Sand’ Table. 

Post Office: Box near the entrance to class room. 


The following is an illustration of the practical 
use of our school post office: 


The senior teacher training students serve as as- 
s.stants ta the rural school teachers for a term of 
one month. 

This brings the student teacher in contact with 
the problems of schedule making for ungraded 
schools, school-housekeeping, etc. 

The students are requested to write “Progress 
Community”, (the class); tell of their experiences 
and ask for suggestions when needed. Their letters 
are sent by mail to “Progress Community” c/o the 
instructor, who lives at the institute. After the 
teacher reads them, they are deposited in the class 
room post office. 

The signal which is mutually understood to mean 
“Mail” is next adjusted. The students engage them- 
selves in reading these communications at vacant 
periods. 


Here follows an excerpt from a student: 

“I have found that in the primary class the pu- 
pils can read everything exactly in their books, 
but whenever I have them find a word, they will 
call it something else. 


“To remedy this I thought that it would be a good 
plan to drop the reader for a while and construct 
blackboard reading lessons, based on. the pupils’ 
school and community experiences. Do you think 
this is a good plan?” The Senior Class was very 
much interested in this problem, so in addition to 
encouraging this observation and decision of their 
class mate, they decided to make and send her large 
cream poster sheets for charts, flash cards for word 
drills, a set of phonic cards for drill and.some ma- 
terial for seat work. Care was taken that.this ma- 
terial was suited to the needs of the pupils at this 
particular growth level. 

The next letter reported the situation decidedly 
improved. 


Another Use of the Post Office 


If the student or teacher fi1.ds some things signifi- 
cant in his outside reading he or she is to deposit 
it in the post office—adjusting the signal to an- 

nounce that new reading matter has been recently 
placed fcr perusal. 


Oreo methods. 


Oft times the director of the Academic Depart- 
ment will turn letters of inquiry over to the instruct- 
The instructor seizes such oppor- 
tunities to vitalize her work by enlisting student ac- 
tivity. This seems to give the students a keener 
appreciaton for the problems which await them and a 
deeper sense of the need of preparing themselves to 
meet the tasks and responsibilities which await | 
them. It is needless to say that the repeated organ- | 
ization of such material by the students makes for | 
permanence. 

The following is one of a series of letters on the 
project method. This is especially presented here as 
it perhaps has some civic value. The teacher’s name 
is withheld and the students are satisfied to ad- 
dress their letter with— 

Dear Teacher: 

We weren’t quite so sure whether you subscribed 
to the Rural Messenger, so we are writing you about 
the enclosed clipping. 

By way of explanation we might say that in 
searching for material for cotton, the Methods Class 
made two observation trips. 

The first trip was made to the Experiment Sta- 
tion. The instructor explained to the class every 
stage of cotton growth from the planting of the seed 
to the picking. 

The second excursion was to the cotton gin and 
oil mill. The foreman was most solicitous that the 
class should observe everything and receive al! in- 
formation necessary. Labelled specimens were pro- 
vided by him. These were put into small bottles to 
serve as a permanent exhibit. 

Extra data was furnished through the co-opera- 
tion of members of the Agricultural Department and 
the head of the history and geography divisions of 
the Academic Department. 


Group instruction was the natural outcome of this 
procedure. The pupil of the group who assembled 
his notes into the most comprehensive project was 
to be rewarded by its publication. 

(The clipping was enclosed in teacher’s letter: ) 
Dear Teacher: 

We get so much out of our Model Store, we want | 
to share it with you.. The store as a project, is 
boundless in its resources. Any article in the store . 
will suggest the questions: Where is it produced? | 
How produced? The transportation routes? The — 
climate? The people? Their customs? etc. — 

The names of the articles immediately lead to 
spelling. There is a wealth of material to be used _ 
for written composition. Cookery is emphasized by | 
the study of foods and how to prepare them. Hy- | 
giene is taken care of in the discussion of cleanli- | 
ness and sanitation. Both reading and history can 
be correlated with the study of these foods and com- | 
modities. Folk dancing, myths, and legends are 
connected in a very interesting way with this pro- | 
ject. 





' tive land. 
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You can start your store with a few shelves. 
Empty cans and boxes can be collected fram the 


_ children or best write for the model store equipment 


to Educational Foundation, 23 Flatbush Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. You will need liquid and dry 
measures, a yard stick, and a pair of scales. If the 
school does not furnish them, you can think up some 


way of raising the money to buy them. 


Sincerely yours, 
“Progress Community.” 


Dear Teacher: 

We have been studying recently the teaching of 
geography by the travel method. It is called Travel 
Geography by some and Journey Geography by 
others, however, it is one of the educational “fash- 
ions” of today. Authorities claim it is a type of 
project teaching. 

The teacher-students have made these imaginary 
trips very real and illuminating with the use of 
tickets, railroad guides, pictures, maps, curios, etc. 
Severai guides were dressed in native costume. The 
library museum was available and Mr. Clerk, an 
African student, gave an informing talk on his na- 
These intimate sketches were made 
grayhic with all sorts of curios, such as African foot 
wear, coin, monkey skins, and photographs which 
Mr. Clerk brought with him. 


Our work was further supplemented by articles 


appearing at the time by Dr. Du Bois and Mrs. 


Helen Curtis on her recent trip to Africa. We were 


_ fortunate to hear letters read from Mr. Dillard who 
was visiting Africa. 


Just as this time, the movie 
Disraeli appeared on the school screen which gave 


usa ereater appreciation for all that we had studied. 
_ (The instructor saw to it that we were familiar with 
the details of the story before the movie). 


This 
was a great help. Are you surprised when I tell 
you that we confessed to our instructor that we had 
learned more geography of Africa through the 


methods of teaching geographv than we had in our 


s 


previous study of the subject? 
We wish to mention especially one of our collat- 


eral readings as it imvressed us very much from 


the stand point of teaching geographv. The article 
was to be Outlook by William B. Ashley. 


The author opened his argument by saying “It 


‘was perhaps not the churches but the schools that 
failed to prevent the war”. 
Walter Atwood. 


He quoted Dr. Wallace 
“We have reached the stage in our 
development when our further growth, perhaps our 


‘peaceful evistence, depends upon our judgment in 


dealing with other peoples of the world”. The 
writer feels in order to train our judgment, we must 
revise our methods in teaching geogravhy. We must 
develop geography teach'ne, as Dr. Atwood puts it. 


on broad humanitarian lines. 


The author goes on to contrast the definition of 


geography found back-in-vour-day-geography with 
the revised definition of today geography (the study 


of the world as the home of man.) He also con- 
trasts the pupils of back-in-your-day-geography ask- 
ed by the teacher to bound Hungary when they pro- 
ceed to bound Hungary hand and foot. So, he con- 
tinues, there was Hungary bound (limited, termi- 
nated, circumscribed, confined, barred and separ- 
ated) from the rest of the world by all those other 
walled in countries. 


Today, he states, in the elementary schools of the 
University of Chicago, it would not be surprising 
to hear some young student recite: Hungary is 
NEIGHBORHOOD on the north, etc. For these fu- 
ture teachers of future generations study, not so 
much to learn how people differ, as how their dif- 
ferences in occupations, industries, talent, may con- 
tribute to the welfare of ail races in the home of 
man. They do not learn to define national walls 
but to find gates through them. 


From the fourth grade up students show skill in 
organizing the subject matter with reference to the 
problems of nations from their point of view. Ex. 
How have the mountains of Norway determined the 
destinies of that country? What are the difficulties 
of transportation in Italy? Why has Belgium be- 
come the work shop of Europe? 

It seems to us that this is vitalized teaching of 
geography and with the author, we agree that such 
teaching is fundamental to the formulating of last- 
ing international policies that spell world peace. 

Sincerely yours, 
The Progress Community. 


N. B. If your pupils are members of The Junior 
Red Cross they can gain so much helpful informa- 
tion by correspondence with the little peoples of the 
world. Don’t you think this a fine project? 


The Sand Table—An Educational Device 


The sand Ade is a valuable device with which to 
illustrate the elementary principles of education. 
It anpeals to the play instinct of the child as it 
revels in the “imaginary land” of Japan, Switzer- 
land, Holland, ete. The child’s curiosity is imme- 
diately awakened, and the following queries rush 
progressively to the mind: Where do these people 
live? How do they live? How do they dress? What 
do they eat? What kind of churches do they at- 
tend? What sort of schools do they go to? What 


are the children’s toys? What games do they play? 


The imagination runs riot as the child places an 
Indian canoe upon the auiet stream, or stands a stag 
in vonder thicket, while an Indian chief from an 
ambush aims his deadly bow and arrow. The imi- 
tative instinct moves the child to play Indian. Such 
motivation is natural rather than artificial, because 
it is self-stimulated rather than externallv imnvosed. 
So the skillful teacher, alive to these mental atti‘udes 
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of learning grasps the opportunity to administer to 
the receptive mind of the child. 

Motor activity expresses itself here through dram- 
atization. A great time they have, playing Indian. 
Rhythmic movement is in order and the pupils are 
taught without difficulty the corn dance and the 
fire dance. 


Nor is the sense training neglected, for everything 
is graphic; from the mounted colorful pictures of 
Indian life, and the miniature sand table scene be- 
fore them, to the written story on the blackboard. 
The conversational treatment of the story affords 
oral composition and the oral reading from the 
blackboard makes a strong appeal to the auditory 
and visual sense-organs. 


The written composition at the seats, the construc- 
tion and the arangement of the toys on the sand 
table call for the employment of the tactile sense, 
and the motor activity, again, is justified. The chil- 
dren will beg to sing (auditory sense) “Come let’s 
play we’re Indians”. Their faces beam with ap- 
preciation and interpretation. 


There is always a plurality of oneness in the 
teaching unit as presented to this working communi- 
ty of junior citizens. Let us conduct them to for- 
eign land by way of the Sand Table Project. Sand 
Table Project: A visit to a foreign land. Story tell- 
ing. (Co-operative) Oral composition (Co-opera- 
tive) Written composition. (Copied by pupils from 
abridged form of teacher’s copy on blackboard). 
Spelling. (Correlative.) New words coloring: the 
new situation must be correctly spelled. 


Writing—In written composition, writing must 
be well done. 


History and Nature Study: In studying this 
country, the life, customs, etc. of a people, we must 
consider where they live; the climate, as it in- 
fluences shelter, occupation and manner of living. 
This leads to the comparison of the climate, shelter, 
occupations and manner of living with that of ours. 
The food and clothing as controlled by climate is 
also studied, which leads to the comparison of food 
and clothing of such a country, with that of ours. 
All of these points are discussed in full. The pupils 
are led to see that nature has a way of protecting 
her own, so that when they study countries of trop- 
ical climates, they find that the native does not need 
much shelter, or much clothing or any heat-pro- 
ducing food. They learn that nature, by virtue of 
a suitable climate. gives abundantly to her children 


from the soil, fruits and material for weaving licht 


weight garments and constructing airy houses. The 
pupils study further, how nature in protecting her 
own in colder climates, produces animals, the skins 
of which are used for clothing and the flesh and 
oils for food to keep the natives comfortable. 


They will get a lesson in the survival of the fit- 
test—protective coloration and adaptation to en- 


vironment. For example: The polar bear is white, 


the predominating color scheme of the northland as 
a-measure of protection and self-preservation. 


Constructive work will give an opportunity for 
number. 


Hygiene and Civics can be emphasized in sand 
table study. For instance, we can teach civic pride 
by setting up a model farm-house—due considera- 
tion given to screening, proper location of wells, ma- 
nure heaps, toilets, etc. 


Another stand table lesson can be based on clean 
back yards as an aid to exterminate the fly. 


For other classroom activities, a platform may be 
made‘to cover the sand table (practical arithmetic) 
with steps leading to it. This arrangement will 
serve as a stage for simple dramatization. The sand 
table, with a little additional setting, can be used 
for a post office in English work; a store (with 
proper equipment) for arithmetic. The sand table 
then proves a worthy agent for socializing the sub- 
jects in the curriculum. 


Expression is encouraged by drawing, coloring, 
paper cutting and card board construction. Clay 
work is used in modeling igloos, the homes of the 
Eskimos; animals; etc. Shuck work is useful in 
making and dressing shuck dolls, weaving, etc. 


Note: The sand table is easily made by construct- 
ing a tray from four strips of wood nailed around 
the edge of a table top, or a trough can be construct- 
ed against the wall of the class room. 


Last summer, as demonstrator of methods in the 
State College of Delaware, the instructor of history 
methods asked for a demonstration in project 
teaching. 

It was June twenty-third. The newspapers were 
full of interesting material on the approaching 
Fourth of July, event. It happened that this date 
had an added meaning to this community and the 
state—for on that day Du Point was to make a for- 
mal presentation of his gift, The State Highway. 


The little citizens of my model school had organ- 
ized the first day into a little community to be 
known as “Progressville’. Our roads (not streets) 
were named by the pupils as follows: State High- 
way, DuPont, Lincoln, Booker T. Washington, etc. 
We had our Post Office with “Progressville” print- 
ed above. 


The Sanitation and Health Department was rep- 
resented by the School Housekeepers. 


The following activities were typical: 


Current Events—Use of newspapers, clippings and 


pictures on the coming event in Morning Talks. 
Story Telling, Reading, Dramatization covering 
following items. 
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The Puritan Revolution in England. 

The Colonists. 

Delaware in the Colonial Days. 

The Powder Wagon (contributed by 
events). 

Revolution and Independence. 

Caesar Rodney’s Ride. 


current 


History was correlated with Geography in the 
Story of the Pilgrims down to the Declaration of 
Independence. 


Music: The “Progressville Band” (“Oh, We Can 
Play on the Big Bass Drum’) afforded a good exer- 
_ cise in phonics. 


Arithmetic: We must have a little Monevh of July 
_ picnic on July 3rd before the holiday. What shall 
we have? How much will it cost? 


Domestic Science: Preparing and daintily wrap- 
4 ping sandwiches and cookies. 


3 English Composition Activities: Much oral ex- 
press ion. (Clear cut sentences) before writter com- 
: position, ‘ 


| Spelling of words in written composition must be 
- correct. (Caesar Rodney, Colonists, Plymouth, re- 
volted, Mayflower, Pilgrims, etc.) 


The study of England. The tracing 
of voyage with globe and maps. The study of Dela- 
ware. The drawing of the state of Delaware. Lo- 
cation. of Dover, of Lewes. Following Caesar Rod- 
ney from Delaware to Chester, Pennsylvania (using 
the map). 


Geography: | 


Expression through Construction: Spelling book- 
lets with solhouette of Caesar Rodney’s Ride on the 
‘cover. Making of sanitary drinking cups for picnic; 
making of paper napkins; soldier caps made for 
-“Progressville Band” and other singing games. 
Interpretation through Dramatization: The main 
features of the story were dramatized. The best 
productions were presented as a part of the opening 
exercises. 

Hygiene and Etiquette: We wash our hands be- 
ore eating. We chew our food well with mouths 
closed. One refrains from speaking until one’s 
mouth is empty. One uses one’ napkin after eating 
he hands should be washed when through eating. 
Physical Training: Singing Games. The King of 
_ France and Forty Thousand Men, etc. 

| Notes of thanks and appre- 
ciation, for the refreshments were written. These 
notes were delivered by the class postman. The re- 
ply was read to the school during the morning exer- 
ci ises, (slight reference to form, etc.) The letter was 
then placed in school post office where the pupils 
read it personally from time to time during the day. 
The Parade: The school attended the parade 
which displayed floats depicting the historical facts 
studied. 


Composition again: 
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TEACHING COMMERCIAL COURSES IN 
COLLEGES 


By Hattie Hodgkins Hale, A. & I. State College, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


The statement that the Negro is largely a senti- 
mental individual, led mainly by his feelings and 
religious ardor, is being effectively refuted by the 
fact that the Negro youth is enrolling in large num- 
bers in courses in business and commerce, not only 
in high schools, but also in colleges and universities, 
and further following up this training in business 
by actively engaging in the commercial world, as 
witness the number of our young men and women 
employed in banks, insurance companies, publish- 
ing houses, and as executives and secretaries in the 
many and varied fields, as well as managers of stores 
and political bosses. 


Altho in a large number of cases our parents have 
made wonderful success out of their lives in the bus- 
iness world, without any special training in courses 
of business, due to the fact that the business world 
was not so thoroughly organized and they rather 
grew up with and formed a part of the situation, 
yet the present-day youth must meet a different 
condition. He must compete with the well-trained 
and efficient white youth, who combines the exper- 
ience and good hard common sense of his father with 
the well-planned and systematically organized busi- 
ness education of the college and university. There- 
fore, he must be trained for the profession of busi- 
ness, as well as the youth which is trained for medi- 
cine, law, dentistry, teaching and the many other 
professions. 


The Department of Business has rather evolved 
out of the situation which we were confronted during 
the War period, when our institution was requested 
to train the soldiers in the varied vocations, one of 
which was business. At the close of the World War, 
the course was continued for the regular student 
body, with the enrollment and standards being in- 
creased annually, until now we are offering this 
course to one hundred students on the average who 
pursue their regular college course in conjunction 
with the courses in business, majoring in English 
and Business, and thus receive a B. S. degree at the 
end of the four years. 


Machine work of all types, including typewriting, 
adding and calculating machine work, check writing 
and mimeographing, are offered during the Fresh- 
man Commercial Year, together with a thorough 
course in Office Practice and Filing. We stress Ac- 
countancy and Shorthand together with Transcrip- 
tion, Speed and Accuracy during the Sophomore and 
Junior Commercial Years. Business Law, Adver- 
tising, Journalism and such courses must be elected 
by students in this department. Foreign Languages 
and the Social Science Courses are included in their 
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required work. The Multigraph Department, oper- 
ated by the Junior and Senior Commercial students, 
has done some very effective office printing, such as 
all types of letterheads and envolopes, programs, 


tickets, calling cards, report blanks, circular let- , 


ters, souvenir cards, etc., which means the average 
kind of printing necessary for an educational or 


business institution. 


The Senior Commercial students must serve one 
effective quarter as Practice Teachers, Secretaries 


and Accountants, respectively. 


As the department is maintained and has been 
equipped by the Federal Government, we deem it not 
unwise to accept the Civil Service Examinations as 


a criterion for the satisfactory completion of this 
course. Therefore, we have had a large number of 


students to receive appointments by the Government 
for positions in the city of Washington and at Tus- 
kegee Veteran’s Bureau Hospital, as well as in some 


other places. 


As we also offer a teacher training course in this 
department, we have a number of students all over 
the country teaching in Commercial Departments in 
High Schools and Colleges. Many are acting in the 
capacity of secretaries, accountants and bookkeep- 
ers in business houses, while others have launched 


out into the business world as executives. 


There are still others who do not complete the 
course, but only take some of the training as a 
means to an end, especially does this pertain to the 
students in Home Economics and those desiring to 
pursue professional courses, as the machine work is 
most beneficial in report making and preparation of 
thesis work and any type of graduate or professional 


courses. 


The demand is growing so rapidly for college 


trained young men and women for business, together 
with the offering of salaries commensurate with their 
training, so much so that we have a larger demand 
for the graduates in this department than we can 


adequately supply. 


Let us more and more prepare our youth for some 
definite position in life and thus be able to assume 
properly the rightful share of the economic burden, 
and not simply be trained to receive a college or 
graduate degree, and with only the recommendation 
that the person has graduated from a reputable insti- 


tution. The deep-thinking heads of our leading in- 


stitutions are becoming somewhat alarmed over the 


fact that annually the many institutions are grind- 
ing out thesis-writing grads, only mindful of the 
required standards which they are now able to meet, 
and not the real service they are to render the 
world, which is in sore need of their advanced edu- 


cation. 


In the last analysis the final educational outcome 
always comes back to the amount of ordered intel- 
lectual effort put forth by the student himself. 
Teachers and books and all the rest of the educa- 
tional equipment are simply adjuvants to this end. 
Essentially, education is always self-education. 





O— 




















Mrs. Hattie Hodgkins Hale 


Mrs. Hattie Hodgkins Hale, who contributes the 
article on Teaching Commercial Courses in Colleges, 
is the wife of the President of the National Associa- 
tion of Teachers in Colored Schools. Mrs. Hale 
teaches Social Science and heads the Commercial 
Department of A. and I. State College in Nashville, 
and is in charge of the office work. She is very well 
fitted for this work. She has a B. A. degree from 
Fisk University, B. S. from A. and I. State College, 
an M. A. degree from Columbia University and has 
taken courses in Commerce at Bryant Stratton, Chi- 
cago, Ill., and Columbia University. She is a mem- 
ber of the Southern and National Commercial Asso- 
ciations and keeps in close touch with these organi- 
zations. We welcome Mrs. Hale as a contributor to 
our pages, 


In expressing his needs to his congregation, a 
Negro preacher, whom Bert Williams used to im- 
personate, had the habit of declaring, “I needs 
_ everything, from my hat down, and from my over- 
coat in.” Equally general are the educational needs 

of the average Negro child. He too needs every- 

thing. It rarely happens, where separate schools 
for Negro children obtain, that ample facilities for 
their education are provided. Exceptions are found 
now-a-days in many of the “border” cities between 
the North and the South. Southern cities are just 
beginning in a large, constructive way to meet the 
educational needs of their Negro children. None 
has as yet made adequate provisions for them. Even 
these more progressive, urban, Southern centers 
rarely require compulsory school attendance of 

Negro children lest, in many cases, the colored chil- 

dren overtax the inadequate school facilities provid- 

ed. They fail too to supply the colored schools 
with a sufficient number of teachers for effective 
work, or to offer such a variety of courses in the 

schools as to meet the varying needs of the colored 
people, or to provide effective supervision for the 
courses that are offered. 

Few, if any, of the states have adequate rural 
-schools-for Negroes. Most Negroes however live in 

the country districts, and the Southern States would 
like to have them remain there. Nevertheless they 
have failed woefully to make the schools attractive 
to their rural colored people. Fortunately effective 
efforts are now making here and there in each of the 

Southern states to remedy this situation. Certain of 

the states, notably Delaware, Maryland, North Car- 

olina, and Tennesse, have probably come nearer 
than the others in meeting the educational needs of 
their rural colored people. 
- ‘In the fourteen Southern states there is a Negro 
~ school population of 2,963,358. Of this number 
© 2,124,298, or 71.6%, are rural. The remainder, 
- 839,160, or 28.4% are urban. For these children 
there are 24,079 schools, of which 22,494, or 93.4%, 

are rural schools. Of the latter, 63.8% are one- 
_ teacher schools, the least effective type of schools. 
Of the rural children 68.9% are enrolled in the 
- schools; 75% of the urban children are enrolled. The 
average term for the rural public colored schools of 
“the South is 6 months. However this length of 
Vierm is secured largely through supplements by the 
colored people from their private funds. 
_ For these colored schools there are provided 44,- 
195 teachers, 73.9 per cent of whom work in the ru- 
ral schools and 26.1 per cent in the urban schools. 
As for the required qualifications of these teachers 
especially in the country districts there has been 
until recently practically none. Fortunately for the 
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colored children the limited opportunities for prof- 
itable employment for capable, educated, colored 
people formerly forced considerable numbers of the 
latter class into the schools as teachers. However, 
as these limitations upon the better trained groups 
of colored people are being removed by the rather 
rapid economic and social development of Negroes, 
the schools offer less and less attraction to the bet- 
ter prepared teachers. And the schools are left 
more and more to teachers with little or no proper 
preparation for their tasks. As a result Negro ru- 
ral schools especially are frequently in worse con- 
dition than they were twenty-five years ago. 

This situation was inevitable. For only now is the 
South beginning seriously to take up the task of ed- 
ucating its Negro youth. For years each of the 
Southern states has employed several thousand col- 
ored teachers. Yet they have never made anything 
like adequate provisions for the training of these 
teachers. On the contrary they have left the train- 
ing of colored teachers to chance. The better pre- 
pared teachers have received their training, in the 
main, in the private colored schools and colleges 
supported largely from philanthropic sources out- 
side the South. But few of the states have provided 
normal schools at public expense for colored teach- 
ers. Foremost among those that have attempted to 
supply this specific need stand Virginia, North Car- 
olina, Tennessee, and Alabama. The weak attempts 
at training teachers at public expense in other states 
have been made in the agricultural and mechanical 
colleges, institutions whose primary purpose has lain 
distinctly in other lines. And the private schools 
have not been “able to furnish enough well prepared 
teachers to fill the vacancies occurring in the public 
schools from year to year to say nothing of supply- 
ing additional teachers to the forces in their re- 
spective states. Accordingly the rural schools ix 
particular that have the least to offer in the way of 
financial or other attractions have been filled with 
teachers possessing far too often neither education 
nor training. As a result such conditions as obtain 
in Alabama are by no means uncommon in ther 
Southern states. In the counties of Alabama where 
Negroes live in the greatest numbers illiteracy 
among Negro youth from 7 to 20 years of age, runs 
all the way from 4 per cent to 36 per cent per coun- 
ty. In the fourth month of the school year in 35 of 
the 67 counties of Alabama last year only 25 per 
cent of the colored children of school age were en- 
rolled in the schools. In 16 of the 27 County Train- 
ing Schools of that state, during the first month of 
the school year, there were enrolled only from 20 
per cent to 50 per cent of the children belonging to 
the schools. 
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Fortunately for the Negro child a new day in 
Negro education is now well under way in the South. 
The attitude of indifference or positive opposition to 
Negro education is changing with encouraging rap- 
idity. Nothing is more indicative perhaps of the 
general change that is taking place than the increas- 
ing appropriations for Negro education throughout 
the greater portion of the South. In the matter of 
increased appropriations and in definite, constructive 
methods of improving her colored schools North 
Carolina is a conspicuous leader among the Southern 
states. But such states as South Carolina, Tennes- 
see, Arkansas, and Louisiana also serve as hearten- 
ing examples of positive progress in. the advance- 
ment of their colored schools. In these states, and 
in all the other Southern states too, there have 
come into office in recent years younger and better 
trained superintendents of schools than formerly 
held office in this section. This change has meant 
much for Negro education in the South. These 
capable young men, trained in the best modern 
methods of school procedure, take the work of their 
Negro schools seriously, and give to them such con- 
structive attention as they have never received be- 
fore. And these officials receive in turn inspiration 
and encouragement from the State Agents for Col- 
ered Schools—an exceptional group of the finest 
type of young Southern white men whose whole 
time and effort are devoted to the direction and im- 
provement of Negro schools. 


This younger, and professionally trained group of 
school officials saw at a glance that the first and 
imperative need of the colored schools was better 
teachers. New groups of properly trained Negro 
teachers were not available in sufficient numbers to 
take the places of the poor teachers already in ser- 
vice. Nothing was left but to improve the teaching 
force already in the schools. To this end school of- 
ficials created summer schools all over the South. 
And each summer nowadays it is common to find 
from two-thirds to three-fourths of the colored 
teachers of each one of the Southern states in at- 
tendance upon summer schools. And the normal 
schools and other teacher-training institutions of 
these states are being strengthened and led to do 
more definitely constructive work in the preparation 
of young teachers for the colored schools. The 
States too are no longer indifferent to the work of 
the private schools in the training of Negro teach- 
ers. On the contrary they openly recognize the im- 
portant services these schools have rendered and 
appeal to them for even greater assistance in the 
preparation of teachers. Indeed several of these 
states have even found a way to use public money 
for the training of teachers in private institutions. 

The public high school, one of the principal means 
for the training of candidates for the teaching pro- 
fession, has been, until quite recently, an all but neg- 
ligible feature in Negro education in the South. 
Within the last few years however most Southern 


cities of any importance, from Maryland to Texas, 
have erected high school buildings for colored youth 
at costs ranging from a few thousand to practically 
half a million dollars. And they are working out a 
variety of courses of study in the interest of the 
Negro’s educational needs. Though but few of 
these buildings are large enough to meet the de- 
mands of Negro youth in search of high school 
training, and though but few of these schools have 
teaching forces adequate in numbers and training 
for the most effective high school work, still they 
show something of the remarkable advances making 
in public education for Negroes in the Southern 
states. 

Along with this development of high schools for 
Negroes in cities has come also a no less remarkable 
movement for high schools for rural Negroes. The 
County Training Schools, initiated and assisted by 
The John F. Slater Fund, are bringing to Negro 
children in the country districts of more than three 
hundred counties of the South upper grammar grade 
and high school work. About fifty of these county 
training schools have become full-fledged, four-year, 
accredited high schools. Into this movement for ru- 


‘ral high schools have come two other significant fac- 


tors,—the awakened interest and the considerable 
financial contributions of the colored people and the 
Julius Rosenwald Fund for the building of school- 
houses for colored children. These forces together 
with the funds provided by the public school author- 
ities have made possible four thousand new, up-to- 
date, sanitary schoolhouses for the colored children — 
of the Southland. Many of these buildings house 
the county training schools. And yet the South is a 
long way from having even a reasonably comforta- 
ble school or an ordinarily effective school of any 
grade, to say nothing of a high school, within reach 
of all her Negro children. 


So in spite of all the encouraging advances jin — 
Negro education in the South, the Negro child still 
has many needs. He needs more and better school- 
houses in the towns and cities but especially in the 
country districts. And these schoolhouses should be 
placed on the improved public roads in order that 
the children may be able to reach them in the win- 
ter season. The Rosenwald Fund stands ready to 
give assistance, and the colored people rarely fail to 
do their part. It should never happen that the pong 
lic failed to come to their assistance. 


And the Negro child needs better equipped 
schoolhouses. All over the South his schoolhouses, — 
in the country districts especially, are barren of 
everything that makes for the children’s comfort or 
for the efficiency of the teacher’s work. And the 
Negro child is woefully in need of better prepared | 
teachers and of longer school terms. In the states — 
of the Lower South, and in a number of the others, _ 
contracts with rural colored teachers are drawn for 
five months in most cases, and only as the colored | 
people supplement the public funds from their pri-_ 
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place too in the mechanical industries. 


the schools and colleges today. 
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vate means may their schools run six or seven 
months. And in order to make these schools any- 
thing like as effective as they ought to be, they 
should be given supervision far in excess of what 
they have received in the past. And then to give the 
Negro boy a chance to compete on somewhat equal 
terms with the more fortunate boys and girls of his 
country he should be given the opportunity to get 
the training of the high school. Here again, 
whether in high school or in county training school, 
the Negro boy stands in need of well-trained college 
men and women as teachers. 


And the Negro child in both city and country 
stands in great need of effective vocational training. 
It looked at one time as if the victory of industrial 
training had been entirely won, and as if purposeful 
manual work had found a secure place in all Negro 
schools at least. .But in the sudden development of 


the college and high school for Negro youth, and 


even in the advancement of the work of the elemen- 
tary grades, it begins to look as if, either on purpose 
or through indifference, the vocational training of 
the Negro child is being forgotten. Unless I am 
very much mistaken in my observations there is 
really less of effective manual training or trade 
training or vocational training of any kind in the 
graded schools or in the high schools and colleges 
for Negroes today than there was even so recently 
as ten years ago. Everything is becoming academic, 
bookish, worshipful of units and credits that lead to 
college no matter where the student may be headed 
for. To my mind this tendency is fraught with 
great danger to Negro youth. Take, for instance, 
the Negro’s position in agriculture. If he has won 
a place for himself in any field in America, it is in 
agriculture. Not only does he figure more effect- 
ively as a farmer than otherwise, but most of his 
wealth is in farm lands. Unless his children are 
trained to use these lands as effectively as youth 
from anywhere else in the world, he will lose these 
lands and with them the firmest foothold he has 
gained in this country. The Negro has a recognized 
If through 
neglect to pursue these trades, or for any other rea- 
son, he once loses his place in the mechanical indus- 
tries, he will have lost that place forever. And the 
same will be true of the other vocations in prepa- 
ration for which he might be receiving training in 
These are matters, 
in the interest of the Negro child, toward which 
this Association should give the most serious con- 
sideration. 

There is one other need of the Negro child to- 
ward which I wish to call the attention of both 
teachers and parents,—the need of better attend- 
ance in the Negro school. Neither good school- 
houses, well-trained teachers, purposeful instruction, 


nor anything else can be of any real service to chil- 


dren who are out of school most of the time. The 
bane of the Negro school nearly everywhere, and 


TUBERCULOSIS IN THE NEGRO CHILD 
Read at Natl. Assn., Teachers in Colored Schools, 
July 28, 1927—Nashville, Tenn., by J. P. Kranz, 
Exec. Secy., Tenn. Tuberculosis Society 


The great white plague has been the scourge of 
all civilized people. Long before the Christian era 
it flourished. The Chinese recognized it in the 6th 
century B.C. Egypt in 1600 B. C. 

Down through the centuries the great white 
plague has claimed its victories. Men, women and 
children, high and low, cultured and ignorant, name 
and position mean nothing to this enemy. In every 
land it takes a wide toll. An English Keats, a Ger- 
man Schiller, a French Moliere’ and of Americans, a 
John Paul Jones, a Thoreau and a Christy Mathew- 
son. 

Tuberculosis is caused by a germ. This germ was 
discovered in 1881 by Koch. Since its discovery ef- 
forts of medical men and scientists have studied the 
germ and much has been learned about its charac- 
teristics. How it is transmitted from person to 
person and how it may be overcome once it has in- 
vaded the human body. 

Infection—Tuberculosis germs are found in the 
sputum or spit of persons who have tuberculosis. 
Tuberculosis of lungs, often called consumption, is 
the most common form. When a person with tuber- 
culosis coughs without covering or spits about, he is 
opening his neighbor to infection. Young children 
are especially susceptible. Children playing on floors 
and sidewalks come in contact with the sputum and 
become infected. 


Tuberculosis is not hereditary. Records show 
practically no infection at birth. 
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But the vast majority never become diseased. 


There is a very definite distinction between infec- 
tion and disease. To be infected with tuberculosis 
means the germs are present in the body but no 
active disease. To have the disease means that the 
germs have found a chance to grow in the body and 
produce the poisons that destroy the tissues of the 








particularly in the country, is the irregular attend- 
ance of the children. There is need of a campaign 
of education on this subject among Negroes through- 
out the South and possibly the North as well. And 
there is no group among us better prepared to carry 
on this campaign than Negro teachers themselves, 
and none, with the exception of parents, to whom 
comes greater responsibility in this matter than to 
us, the teachers of Negro youth. In this way, or in 
any other, in which we may helpfully serve Negro 
youth, we, as teachers, shall be rendering an impor- 
tant service to our race and to our country. 
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lungs or other parts of the body producing the well 
known symptoms. While most adults are infected 
as a rule not more than two in 100 ever develop the 
disease. 


Resistance—Every one has a normal resistance to 
tuberculosis. When the germs enter the body, the 
natural defenses cf the body begin to battle the 
germ and endeavor to wall it in and prevent it from 
growing and causing disease. If the defenses of the 
body succeed in walling the germs in, they are harm- 
less and remain so for years. However, if the nat- 
ural defenses are not sufficient to wall the germs in 
and the wall breaks down, and the germs grow and 
spread then the body will become diseased. 


Natural defenses are broken down by: 


a. Environmental causes—bad housing, bad living 
conditions, long hours, low wages, insanitation, lack 
of play, lack of medical and hospital facilities. 


Often these conditions are beyond the control of 
the individual. 


b. Personal-—Other 
scarlet fever, etc. 


diseases, influenza, measles, 


Improper diet, over work, worry. 
Lack of exercise and other violations of hygienic 
_ living. 


Symptoms of tuberculosis—cough, spitting, tired 
feeling, hoarseness, fever, rapid pulse, chills, loss 
of weight, loss of strength and appetite. So much 
for tuberculosis in general. ‘ 


Figures show that the colored death rate is higher 
than the white death rate. It is 2% times as high 
in rural Tennessee and 3% times as high in the city 
of urban territory of Tennessee. This very clearly 
shows that tuberculosis in the Negro is a very seri- 
ous and an outstanding public health problem and 
that the greater problem is in the cities. 


In Negro children tuberculosis is a major problem 
and the death rate of the Negro children in the dif- 
ferent groups is from three to seven times as high 
as that of the white children. I need to cite no fur- 
ther figures to show that the Negro as a race has 
got to combat tuberculosis because it makes a most 
serious inroad on the lives of the Negro. 


We now come to the control of tuberculosis. In 
order that there be tuberculosis in a community, 
“there must be two factors present. There must be 
the tuberculosis germ and, second, there must be 
persons of reduced vitality and on these two factors 
hinges the whole program for the control of tuber- 
culosis. 

The first one, the holding down to a minimum the 
distribution of the tuberculosis germ is largely the 
work of the medical men, nurses and hospitals and 
we will not go into that in any detail here. But in 
the second part of the program the reducing to a 


minimum the persons with weakened vitality is the 
field in which the schools can and will play a major 
part by teaching children the habits of right living 
to the end that they will have strong and healthy 
bodies and if they do they will then be able to re- 
sist or at least to control the invasion of the tuber- 
culosis germ when it takes place. 


There are many factors that might be considered 
in discussing the ccntrol of tuberculosis in the Ne- 
gro child but I have not the time allotted me to go 
into this other than to say that while it may be that 
the Negro has a certain racial susceptibility to tu- 
berculosis nevertheless I personally believe that 
environment is the heaviest contributor to the high 
Negro death rate and so a comprehensive consid- 
eration of tuberculosis in the Negro child would 
take us into the field of economics, the question of 
wages, housing conditions, hours of labor, domestic 
routine and in other words all of those things that 
we consider when we study environment. 


In closing my paper I should like to leave with you 
the idea that tuberculosis is the outstanding menace 
to the Negro race and that the major part of its 
control is not going to be medical, but rather, social 
and educational and that no one holds a more strat- 
egic position than do the teachers in the colored 
schools of our country. 





CLEMENT A. RICHARDSON, 


Kansas; tpyecidett of Kansas Vocational School, Topeka, Kan- 
sas; Member Executive Bcard N. A. T. C, S. 
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“The Nightmare That Caused the Dream” 


WE NEED MORE DREAMERS 


Clinton J. Calloway is a dreamer. He has dreamed 
many dreams and interesting to state he has lived 
to see many of them come true. For years his 
dream was to. see pretty and comfortable school 
houses in* the rural districts. He realized that to 
make his dreams come true he must work as well as 


dream. He dreamed, and talked, and preached, and 
fussed, and—fussed until he inspired the communi- 
ties to dream and work with him. Throughout many 
of the Southern states, especially in Alabama, the 
fulfillment of Clinton Calloway’s years of dreaming 
and toiling may be seen. —A. S. W. 
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“One Fulfillment of a Dream” 
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The editors of the Encyclopaedia Brittannica 
have invited several Negroes to write articles on 
various phases of Negro life in America for the new 
edition. Our president of last year, Mr. W. A. Rob- 
inson, of the North Carolina Department of Educa- 
tion, has been invited to write the article on Negro 
Education in America. 


‘membership in: thesN, Agel Cues: 


“3 port 100%. 


“Last month through the pages of The Bulletin, the 
Editor asked its readers to please stand by. West 
Virginia, Alabama and Georgia listened to his plea 
and as a result several of the schools sent in 100% 
Some schools 
lacked only one or two subscriptions in order to re- 
We are hoping that ere February 
sings its swan song those schools lacking a perfect 
report will have responded. 

We are still calling upon the teachers to tune in 
at our station and enjoy a pioneer’s program. The 
program, although in the making, is a large and in- 
Unless our teachers rally to us, we 
It is our de- 


teresting one. 
shall fall short of this year’s work. 
sire to report 10,000 members at the annual meeting 
in Charleston, W. Va. This ambition can be realized 
if every teacher will send in at least one new mem- 
ber. This desire is not one of vanity just to have 
an organization big in numbers, but it is a desire 
born of pride and faith in our Association; the work 
it is doing and the work it. is DASE to do with 
your assistance. calets 
The National Educational Association’s goal is 
200,000. The National Association of Teachers in 
Colored Schools’ goal is 10,000. Do the teachers feel 
that our program is too ambitious? Do the teachers 
think that the job of the teachers in Negro schools 
is less difficult than the problems faced by the mem- 
bers of the N. E. A.? Do the teachers in Negro 
schools know what the program is? Do they realize 
that they owe it to themselves as well as to their 
children to combine their strength and force and ina 
united effort fight to the bitter end to raise the 
standard of the Negro schools? 
Please Stand By. 


The N. A. T. C. S. is achieving a most commend- 
able significance in the educational thought of Amer- 
ica. There could be no better evidence of this fact 
than that our President, Mr. Hale, has been invited 
to deliver a Lecture in the Unit Course in Negro 
Education offered at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. The subject of President Hale’s lec- 
ture will be “Purpose and Program of the National 
Association of Teachers in Colored Schools”. The 
lecture will be given on March 5, 1928. There are 
a large number of Negro students at Columbia this 
year and we hope that they will all join the Ascac: 
tion. 


We are introducing you this month to our Honor 
Roll of Schools. So far our report shows West Vir- 
ginia, Alabama and Georgia in the lead. There 
may be other schools enrolling 100% of its teachers, 
but we have not been notified to that effect. West 
Virginia plans to have every school in its borders 
enroll 100% by July. We stand ready to take our 
hats off to West Vrginia. We believe she is going 
‘to do it. Mr. W. W. Sanders of West Virginia, 
President Trenholm of State Normal, Montgomery, 
Alabama, Mrs. M. Agnes Jones of Atlanta, Georgia 
with the assistance of Mr. S. H. Lee of Barnesville, 
Georgia, have done such excellent work in promoting 
the hundred per cent idea in their states and have 
materially added members to their quota that the 
Bulletin feels constrained to make this statement of 
appreciation through its pages. We feel more as- 
Bred of permanency and growth when the teachers 
throw themselves into promoting the work as these 
people are doing. 






THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
' OF THE UNITED STATES 





Washington, D. C. 


2121 Park Ave. 
Richmond, Virginia. 
November 8, 1927. 
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Fannie C. Williams, 
Public Schools, 
ew Orleans, La. 


Dear Miss Williams: 

Iam writing to ask if you will be good enough to 
‘serve this year on the Committee on Educational 
Problems in Colored Schools. This committee has 
done very splendid work for the Association over a 
period of years and I feel sure that your advice and 
assistance wil be of great help to them. 

. Sincerely, 

Cornelia Adair, 
President. 


It’s not the guns or armaments 
Or the money they can pay; 
It’s the close co-operation 
That makes them win the day. 
It’s not the individual 
| Or the army as a whole, 
: But the everlasting teamwork 
Of every blooming soul. 
i —Kipling. 
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THE FOLLOWING SCHOOLS HAVE ENROLLED 
100% ‘IN THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF TEACHERS IN COLORED SCHOOLS 
FOR THIS YEAR: 


West Virginia 

Lundale, Logan County, Mrs. Julia Calloway, 
Principal. 

Crystal, Mercer County, J. S. Saundle, Principal. 

Bramwell, Mercer County, E. A. Bolling Principal. 

Bluefield City Schools, E. C. Wade, Superinten- 
dent. 

Liberty School, Williamson, Mingo County, J. C. 
Sawyer, Principal. 

Tams, Raleigh County, Miss F. M. Cundiff, Prin- 
cipal. 

Parkersburg, Wood County, J. Rupert Jefferson, 
Principal. 

The following Districts in McDowell County, 100 
per cent. 

Big Creek District, E. D. Kissner, Superintendent. 

Browns Creek District, W. C. Cook, Superintend- 
ent. 

Elkhorn District, R. M. Doddrill, Superintendent. 

Northfork District, F. M. Buchanan, Superintend- 
ent. 


Georgia 

LaGrange, High School, L. S. Wingfield, Princi- 
pal. 

LaGrange Grammar School, C. H. Kelley, Princi- 
pal. 

Columbus Jordon City Grammar School, Mrs. 1. 
A. Jenes, Principal. 

Claflin School, S. R. Marshall, Principal. 


Alabama 


Tuscumbia, Trenholm High School, C. E. Leslie, 
Principal. 

Sheffield, High School, E. Z. Mathews, Principal. 

Florence, Burrell Normal, Frank W. Williams, 
Principal; Slater Public School, J. W. Mor- 
gan, Principal. 

Decatur, Decatur High School, J. E. Pickett, Prin- 
cipal. 

Hartselle, Morgan County Training School, T. H. 
McKenzie, Principal. 

Normal, A. and M. Institute, J. F. Drake, Princi- 


pal. 
Huntsville, Council High School, C. E. Powell, 
Principal. 


Gadsden City, Public Schools, R. H. Lee, C. E. 
Colley, Principals. 

Anniston High School, H. C. Hopkins, Principal; 
South Highland High School, A. W. Rice, 
Principal; South Highland Elementary 
School, N. Zanders, Principal. 

Beloit, Dallas County Training School, E. C. Far- 
ley, Principal. 

Haynesville, Lowndes County Training School, C. 
P. Everett, Principal. 
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Teachers’ Honor Roll 


CIRCUIT COURT, FIFTEENTH JUDICIAL 
CIRCUIT 


Montgomery, Alabama. 
* December 8, 1927. 
Doctor G. W. Carver, 
Tuskegee, Alabama. 
My dear Doctor Carver: 

The old year is getting groggy. One of these 
evenings soon it will stagger out of the picture into 
yesterday. Before it goes, my good friend, I desire 
to write to you a good long letter. This for the rea- 
son that we are both busy men. We are going at 
top speed. One of us might slip out beyond the 
Great Divide and there are just a few things that 
should pass between us: 

I know many men. I meet many men and sit 
in judgment on many others. To my mind; to my 
way of thinking you are doing more real downright 
good for mankind than nearly any other man I know. 
I say it because I believe it and further for the rea- 
son that you ought to know that I believe it. 

It is so easy for us to blow bubbles. So easy to 
twiddle our thumbs and look wise and say seemingly 
wise things and yet never do our part of the world’s 
work. You see we are traveling fast; the great silent 
forests of yesterday are gone; the fertile lands of 
yesterday are gone; the singing and contented la- 
borers of yesterday are gone. The pace is dizzy; 
there is fever in the blood. The crops and fruits 
of yesterday which grew almost unaided are now 
beset by parasites and disease. Man has taken on 
new diseases. In our eagerness for the race there 
are things that the ordinary man does not know and 
has not found out. We know it and sometimes we 
think all men keep pace with our thinking. I wish 
they did, but take it from me, they do not. Only do 
they know when they falter and fall and are bruised 
and wounded and then for a little while they think. 

Now and then we get tired. I know I do and as 
I watched you at work I restlessly walked up and 
down thinking the while that you must in the end 
wear out. I smiled bitterly. This for the reason 
that well do I know that when that time comes from 
all over the country the papers and talkers will chant 
your praise. What I want you to get is a few flow- 
ers right now—not the ones you grow, but some 
cut from the hearts of men, fresh and sweet, and de- 
livered to you while your heart can thrill with them. 

Listen: 
working for Him. It is a holy task, it is to aid His 
wasteful children in the tomorrows to come, and to 
the end, let us hope, that they may through your 
toil and through your work come face to face with 
Him. Let us believe that it is His way; thereafter 
the work will grow easy. 

Now and then when I have time to stop and rest, 
I shall smoke and as the smoke curls up, through it 


God has set you to work and you are . 





I will see an old black face bending over a work- 
table, unconscious of the busy world outside. Be- 
hind that face will be working a tireless brain, ever | 
delving into the hidden secrets of chemistry; taking 
the chaff and the straw that the fields have filtered | 
into the bread of life; separating them and giving to | 
the children of men only the grain, spotless and un- 
sullied. Yes, my friend, your work is a contribution 
to unborn generations. 

Just now the hour grows late, the lights are going 
out in the old town and the wolf of winter is creeping | 
in on the north wind, but-I am happy in your friend- | 
ship and I thank God for you and your work. | 

With very kind regards and all good wishes, 

n Sincerely your friend, 
Leon McCord. 


OFFICE OF ‘THE PRINCIPAL 


December 14, 1927. 
I thank you for letting me see that letter of Judge | 
McCord’s, which doubtless Professor Carver was 
too modest himself to show me. I think it is a very 
fine letter that reflects an even finer spirit in the 
man who wrote it, and its value is enhanced when 
one knows the writer in person as it is my privilege 
to do. One could not wish to see manifest a finer 
spirit of appreciation or a more genuine sense of | 
brotherhood than is expressed in this letter. | 
Then, too, it is all so richly deserved in the man | 
to whom it is written. There is no mistaking either | 
the modest simplicity that marks Professor Carver’s | 
genius or the intrinsic value of the service which he 
is rendering both in his laboratory and out on the 
field. I hear expressions of appreciation for the fine | 
service he is rendering, without intention, in the 
cause of mutual understanding and goodwill between 
the races. | 
Then, too, I think it is a very beautiful thing to. 
see this spiritual comradeship between two men of 
mature years who have seen so much of life! the one 
in all the manifastations both good and bad of the 
human spirit, and the other in the marvelous phe- 
nomena of nature; each of whom is thoroughly ap-_ 
preciative of the other’s work. It makes one feel | 
that if we were only willing the Kingdom of Heaven 
is not very far from any of us. | 
I am so glad you let me see this letter. _ 
R. R. MOTON, Principal. | 








Men may make a living bv hate, deceit, unfair 
dealing and taking advantage of the weak. But men 
can live only by love. Within its radiant glow, dif- 
ferences of creed and color fade into insignificance, - 
Friends triumph over caste and custom. As lon 7 
as there is a Black man in the South who can re 
ceive a letter like the one printed above from a 
White man in the South, the hope for a final King- 


































































dom of Brotherly men established upon the rock of 
leve and -good will can be confidently cherished. 
More and more are men burying their prejudices 
and forgetting even the barrier of color, when it 
comes to recognizing the contribution of a mind and 
the worth of a life. This letter should be a promise 
and a challenge to all those hunting for the gleam 
in the weary search for better understanding among 
the sons of men. 


We are glad to make mention of the members of 

the N. A. T. C. S. who were this year recognized by 
the Harmon Award. Mr. John Davis, President of 
of the West Virginia Collegiate Institute, Institute, 
West Virginia, was given first award in Education 
because of his success in building up a Land Grant 
College from a Secondary Schocl to an institution 
acknowledged as having college standing. 

Dr. Benjamin Brawley, who declined the second 
award, is a professor in Shaw University, Raleigh, 
North Carolina, one of the few outstanding teachers 
of English, and an author of note. He has written 
several text books that are now being-used in many 
PechGolsy xt fat ates ; sae 5 
Mr. T? M..Campbell, a graduate of Tuskegee In- 
stitute and Field Agent of the Extension Department 
of the United) States Government, received honor- 
able mention because of his outstanding work in 
Farm and Home Demonstration in the rural dis- 
tricts. .. . 

Mr. C. J. Calloway, Executive Secretary of the 
N. A. T. C. S. and Director of the Extension De- 
partment of Tuskegee Institute, received honorable 
‘mention for the work he did in the creation of the 
Rosenwald Co-operative Schoolhouse Building Plan. 
_ Mr. Clarence Cameron White, who received one of 
the first awards in music is Chairman of the Music 
Department of the N. A. T. C. S. and is arranging 
or the music to be used at the annual meeting of 
the N: A. T. C. S. in Charleston, West Virginia. 
Mr. White is at the head of the Music Department 
of the West Virginia Collegiate Institute, Institute, 
West Virginia. 

He is perhaps best known to the American public 
as a concert violinist, but recently he is beginning to 
attract attention through his splendid gifts as a 
composer. This year he has been awarded first prize 
for distinguished achievement as a violinist and 
omposer by the Harmon Foundation. 

Mr. White is a product of the Oberlin (Ohio) Con- 
servatory of Music and a private pupil in composi- 
tion of the late S$. Coleridge-Taylor in London, Eng- 


Mr. Whites compositions have been programmed 
by Fritz Kreisler, Albert Spaulding, M. Zachare- 
witsch, Jacques Gordon and a host of other distin- 
guished artists. His orchestral compositions have 
been played by the leading American symphony or- 
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G. L. WASHINGTON, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


G. L. Washington, graduate of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, heads the Technical Depart- 
ment of the Agricultural and Technical College of 
North Carolina as Director. Recently he was sig- 
nally honored by the North Carolina Board of Reg- 
istration for Engineers and Land Surveyors by being 
the first Negro to qualify and pass examinations ad- 
mitting him as a Registered Engineer for the State 
of North Carolina. Mr. Washington received his 
secondary school training at the Rindge Technical 
School, first of its kind in this country, at Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts; it was there that he became, 
through his mechanical drawing instructor, inspired 
to pursue Mechanical Engineering at Mass. Inst. of 
Technology. At Rindge he received thorough train- 
ing for college and graduated with the Albert Ware 
Memorial Prize for excellence in Mechanical Draw- 
ing. His secondary record brought him to the atten- 
tion of the Boston Rotary Club that volunteered to 
edueate him in college; he is rated by that organiza- 
tion as being among the ten most successful young 
men of the many that they have helped. Mr. Wash- 
ington’s training has well fitted him for the position 
as head of the Engineering and Architectural Col- 
lege and Technical High Schcol; two outstanding 
achievements cf the past year have been the estab- 
lishment of a 4 year course in the College of Archi- 
tecture, and the establishment of a large drafting 
room with all equipment to handle 50 students at 
one time, making possible to give every preparatory 
school student mechanical drawing and blueprint- 
ing. In the Engineering school the latest achieve- 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Extra-Curricular Activities 


John H. Gordon, Dean Jos. K. Brick Callege 


Forty years ago the advocates of “education for 
mental discipline” held sway. Those who were en- 
trusted with the making of the curricula supposed 
that youth came to college only for one purpose— 
mental improvement and these authorities resisted 
the incorporation into the curriculum of any subject 
matter which in their opinion did not further this 
end. 

This attitude on the part of educators was refiect- 
ed in a curriculum that was restricted. The liter- 
ary societies and debating teams were the sum of 
the extra-curricular activities of those days. The 
colleges were limited in their appeal; for there was 
little to stimulate and direct the emotional life of 
the individual. 

Wilbur C. Abbot, professor of Harvard, in an arti- 
cle entitled “The Guild of Students” in The Atlantic 
Monthly, November, 1921, refers to.these institu- 
tions in this manner: 

“They paid small attention to the graces and 
amenities of life and less to the social and physical 
development of the undergraduate. There was a 
plentiful lack of those facilities for comfort and 
amusement which we now regard as essential to our 
welfare.” 

Such was the background and environment out of 
which the extra-curricular activities of the present 
day evolved. 

Times change; so do ideas; so did the idea of what 
constitutes an education. Great industrial changes 
and corresponding social changes had their effects 
on the people. The succeeding generations of college 
youth ound more time for leisure and bestirred 
themselves by introducing a number of social and 
physical activities into the colleges. 

Parents, too, altered their conception of what the 
college was supposed to do. No longer did youth go 
to college merely to 
went and were sent for a multiplicity of reasons. 








(Continued from page 19) 

ment has been the establishing of an experimental 
electrical laboratory for testing of electrical ma- 
chinery, and also technical electrical measurements. 
Mr. Washington has served the State of North Caro- 
lina in an emergency case, assisting them by acting 
as construction engineer and placing the valuation 
of entire buildings, equipment and grounds of four 
State Colleges. He is also making a special study 
in dairy engineering, having designed and supervised 
construction of one of North Carolina’s most mod- 
ern and scientific dairies; he has also acted as con- 
sulting engineer on commercial dairy construction 
in the State. The Power Plant at the college comes 
under his supervision. 


improve mentally, but they 


~ Quoting Abbot, again, he says: “Take a handful 
of paternal expressions of what the college is sup- 
posed to do: 


“T want my son,” writes one father, “to learn how | 
_ to dress and behave, and make friends of the right | 


SOPte. 

“T should like,” writes another, “to have my son 
learn how to meet people and form acquaintances 
which will be of advantage to him in after life.” 

Another, still more frankly, voices what is doubt- 
less in many minds, confessing that he wants his boy 
to “join a good society, make the football team and 
live like a gentleman.”—“Education by contact,” to 
“know men,” to “get the most out of his college 
life,’ “social training’—these are the commonest of 
expressions nowadays. 


And here we might add not only contact with men- 
personalities but with things well ordered, with 
things well done. 


Thus our schools because of this new attitude on 
the part of students and of parents had to face a 
new philosophy of education. “Education for men- 
tal improvement” must now be supplemented with 
education for a well rounded physical and esthetic 
life. Education for citizenship. 


The introduction of extra-curricular activities in- 
to the colleges by the students at first presented 
gzeat problems to the educators. Educators were 
skeptical. Some said they had no educational value 
and therefore should be suppressed. In the case of 
others there were varying degrees of hostility. 


However, educators have gradually, one by one, 
endorsed the extra-curricular program until now the 
opposition has almost spent itself. They realized 
that most of these activities have educational value 
and therefore contribute to the total education of 
the individual. ; 


Extra-curricular activities develop such qualities 
as initiative, leadership, self-control and self-sacri- 
fice. They foster the spirit of democracy, develop 
school loyalty and furnish a laboratory for the car- 
rying out and testing the principles and theories of 
the classroom. 


Earnest attempts have been made to evaluate 
extra-curricular activities in terms of school credits. 
Already debating and music have passed from the 
extra-curricular to the curricular field in some 
schools. If an activity has educational value, should 
it be incorporated into the curriculum? 

Professor Baker of Fisk University, writing in 
Religious Education, October, 1926, raises this ques- 
tion: 


“If field work in sociology or activity in debating — 


is worthy of 
work on the college journal or successfully carried 


credit recognition, why mot serious — 
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executive responsibility on the student council be 
equally worthy of such recognition?” 

_ What are the difficulties that stand in the way of 
ecognition? Some one has contended that it is dif- 
cult to evaluate the amount of effort put into oe 
or the educative results obtained. 

The line of demarcation which separates the cur- 
ricular and extra-curricular fields is gradually be- 
ng obliterated. Dr. W. R. Smith, professor cf edu- 
tational sociology, University of Kansas, says: 

“As the curriculum becomes what it should be, an 

mtellicent and adaptable organization of all the ma- 
terials and activities found useful in school training 
of the young, the distinction between curricular and 
extra-curricular activities will cease to be useful.” 
Elmer H. Wilds, professor of education, Western 
State Normal Schcol, Kalamazoo, Michigan, writes: 
“tf present tendencies continue, these activities 
one by one may become parts of the new enriched 
and revitalized curriculum of our schools and, then 
the terms “Extra-curricular Activities” and ‘Stu- 
dent Activities” will become misnomers.” 
_ The rapid increase in the number and variety of 
activities in the last few years makes classification 
tif icult. However, your attention is called to a 
sroup classification which includes only a few of the 
most popular activities: 


$ Athletic Activities 
- Football 

Basketball 

_ Baseball 

em frack 


Self-government Activities 

Student Association 

Student Council 

School Senate 

Religious Activities 

my. M.C. A. 

me WG. A. 

Sunday School 


Literary Activities 
_ Debating 
ramatics 
_ Literary Societies 
_ Department Clubs 


Music Activities 
~ Choral Society 
Orchestra 
- Band 
Glee Club 


Social Activities 

- Socials 

_ Banquets 

Y Football 

Some claim “it is not the course of study nor the 
culty which, causes the youth to flock to college, 
t it is the college life which they crave.” 

P| 
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One needs ‘only to recall the part which football 
plays in the making of this so-called “college life” 
to appreciate its importance in the school program. 
Football not only develops certain virtues in the in- 
dividual but also serves the school in many other 
ways: The game has served to promote friendly 
relations between schools. Perhaps no other game 
has kindled the ardor and spirit of the student body 
as football. - Football is a synonym for school devo- 
tion and loyalty. It supplies a medium through 
which that intangible something better known as 

“school spirit” expresses itself. What a “orand 
opening” is to a business, football is to the college 
year. In fact it is a series of grand openings, After 
the football season everybody is at home. 

In spite of the many good things that can be said 
in behalf of football, there are some indictments 
which have been brought against the game and 
merit consideration. One strong indictment that has 
been made against football is the charge that the 
game has been taken out of the hands of the stu- 
dents and handed over to the professional coach and 
graduate committees, thus robbing the students of 
initiative, leadership and responsibility. 


Dr. Morton Pierce of Harvard, writing in the 
Forum of December, 1926, is quoted as follows: 


“The game is really played by the coach. 

“The players are little more than pawns or hu- 
man pieces that he uses, 

“The coach takes complete charge of the team, 
disciplines it (often in a way derogatory to the self- 
respect of a player), fights it from the side lines 
against the team of a rival coach. 

“The game is a fight’ between professional 
coaches, 

“The whole system is deplorable from the point 
of view of that large body of graduates who would 
like to see the professional coach eliminated and re- 
placed by the traditional teacher; and, above all, see 
the students take control of and play their own 
game in their own way with full responsibility for 
good or ill.” 


Finally he exclaims: 

“Hand Back the Game to the Boys!” 

Is it not the consensus of opinion that the teacher 
coach rather than the professional coach is the ideal 
to strive for in athletics? 

The professional coach in most cases is hired to 
produce winners and usually goes about his task 
backed by a student body and alumni with a “win at 
any cost attitude”. The over desire to win has led 
to many evils. What shall we think of a school in 
West Virginia that went into the open market, and 
bought players at 500 a man? 

Such a practice in most cases means a_ letting 
down of the school’s bars to admit such athletes and 
inevitably leads to a lowering of standards. 

The head coach of Cornell writing in the Dearborn 
Independent of October 30, 1926, says: 


ho 
bo 





“Too much attention is given to the importance of 
winning games. The danger I see in the undue 
importance given the game is in its overshad- 
owing the true purpose of a college education. 
This can be overcome by making stricter eligi- 
bility standards and then enforcing them. Foot- 
ball is secondary to education and no student 
should be permitted to enter an institution of 
higher learning unless he is first of all able to 
qualify as a scholar. Insist on scholarship and 
athletics will take their proper place in college 
life.” 

Wilds says: “Success should be measured in edu- 
cational terms, in the increased health and 
morality and intellectual prowess of the entire 
student body and not in terms of a record of 
victories on the gridiron or platform.” 


Another indictment not so much against football 
but against athletics in general is the charge that in 
numbers of schools the major sports, such as foot- 
ball, basketball and baseball have fallen into the 
hands of a clique or ring. For example: John Smith 
is a good football player but a bum basketball play- 
er. He is still worse at baseball. He makes the 
three teams. Should an athlete be allowed to rep- 
resent his school in all of the three sports? It has 
been suggested for the good of athletics to limit the 
individual student to one major sport a year. 


Student Council 


Since we are living in an age of freedom and self- 
expression, an age when the ideals of democracy are 
being extolled, it is befitting that students should be 
allowed to participate in school control and have 
some practice in self-government. 


Smith of Kansas says: 

“There is no age at which it might not be profita- 
ble to share the control of school conduct with chil- 
dren, and no age in which they are fitted to assume 
the whole burden. Even the traditional age of 
twenty-one does not guarantee maturity.” 

The extent to which students should be allowed to 
participate in school control must depend of course 
on local conditions. It would be quite unwise to 
thrust too much responsibility upon a student body 
that is not ready for it. Student participation in 
school government is usually expressed through the 
student council. In some schools the general organ- 
ization of the student body is the student association 
and the student council or school senate is an auxil- 
iary of the general organization. A good model of 
a college student association is the one of the West- 
ern State Normal School, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
This “model is used because the school is small like 
our own in the South. 


Model 


The association is composed of all members of the 
student body of collegiate rank. 
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The association has jurisdiction of all extra-cur- 
ricular activities under the guidance and counse! of 
the Faculty Advisory Board. 

The officers of the association—president, vice-| 
president, secretary and treasurer are elected by the 
student body and must come from the three upper 
classes. 

These officers are also officers of the student coun-) 
cil. The president of the association presides also 
over the student council. 


The student council which is an auxiliary of the 
student association is composed of the four officers) 
of the association, the presidents of each of the four 
classes and three representatives elected from each) 
class. | 

All meetings of the student council are open to| 
attendance by any member of the faculty or student) 
association subject to the following regulations: 


1. No person so attending may have a vote. 
















2. No person so attending may take part in coun-| 
cil discussions unless he intends to put before} 
the council some definite proposition for consid-} 
eration, or is asked to speak by a member of} 
the council, or is granted permission to do so by} 
the council. . 


Faculty appointed by the president of the college.| 
This board acts in an advisory capacity to the) 
council. 


The president of the college has final veto power} 
on any matter passed by the student council. 

Any person carrying and passing in less than ten 
term hours of work is ineligible to office or mem-} 
bership in the student council. 

The student council can legislate on any non-aca- 
demic matter affecting the students. | 

Eight per cent of the members of the association) 
can demand the reconsideration by the council of any 
of its decisions. 

Any officer of the association is subject to recall 
by 20 per cent of the qualified voters of the voting 
unit from which he was elected. 

The constitutions of the student associations re- 
veal the fact that students understand the decision 
of the faculty is final in all matters. 

Although students in their student councils have 
relieved the faculty of the responsibility in many 
cases of minor infractions of the rules yet the mo- 
tive in permitting a council should not be to make 
discipline easier. The motive should be educative. 
There should be a desire to develop in the student! 
body such virtues as initiative leadership and self- 
control. | 
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nd hold a fair proportion of the student bedy. Most 
the students entering our colleges come from re- 
gious homes where they have been trained from 
hildhood in some form of religious service. 
Would we not then expect them to take naturally 
0 the religious activities? And if they do not, 
hose fault is it? Some people contend that the 
\religious activities need an overhauling and their 
(programs remodeled to suit the needs of a new age. 
IF Should there be any compulsion in religion? The 
question is highly debatable. Just now there is a 
‘nation-wide movement to abolish compulsory chapel. 

















| i The trend seems to: be away from compulsion, 
although Professor Charles A. Bennett of Yale—a 
schoo! that recently abolished compulsory chapel, 
takes this viewpoint in an article entitled FREE- 
DOM vs. COMPULSION IN RELIGION—Harper’s 
Magazine, November, 1926: 






























“Assuming that the college authorities provide 
both a building and a service which evoke and min- 
ister to the real spirit of religion, they are justified, 








rates high as an influence on the campus. A fair 
iproportion of the students have taken to the “Y” 
more so than the other religious activities because 
the organization is directly under their contrel and 
\the attendance is voluntary rather than compulsory. 


John L. Bedford, rector of the Church of the Na- 
itivity, Brooklyn, writing in the Brooklyn Eagle and 
re-quoted in the Literary Digest of December 4, 
M1926, says: 


if 


| 


‘ “The only religious influence in mcst of the col- 
lleges is the ‘Y’. Its influence is not all that could 
be desired but it is something. It does keep alive in 
thousands the lessons they received in childhood and 


‘not some reminder or inducement to think and act.” 


- Evils of Extra-Curricular Activities 


"ipo 


1. Overloading of Students 


= 


| In some schools, especially where the enrollment 
is small, there is a tendency to overload a few of the 
istudents with an excessive number of activities and 
f as a consequence, they are crippled in their curric- 


adlar work. 


et 


|| Should students be limited to a fixed number of 
activities? What is the plan of limitation? Should 
: i small school support as great a number of activi- 


q ities as a large school? 







| 


oat 


| The major-minor plan of limitation is as follows: 
§} The activities are grouped as majors and minors. 
#Activities which require much of the student’s time, 


such as football, basketball, baseball, debating team 
and work on the school paper are considered ma- 
jors. Activities which require a smaller proportion 
of time, such as department clubs and literary socie- 
ties are considered minors. A student eligible may 
belong to one major and two minors concurrently or 
three minors concurrently. No student may belong 
to more than one major at the same time. 


2. Neglect of Scholarship 


A second evil that sometimes comes from extra- 
curricular activities is poor scholarship. Such is 
the case when these activities are overemphasized 
and not kept within legitimate bounds. 


There should be certain eligibility requirements 
for students desiring to take part in extra-curricu- 
lar activities and students participating should be 
required to maintain a prescribed standard of schol- 
arship. 


3. Failure to Reach the Larger Group 


A third evil is the failure of the extra-curricular 
activities to enlist the efforts of the larger group of 
students. That activity is the most desirable which 
is able to interest the largest number of students. 

It would be advantageous for the school to en- 
courage every student to be a member of at least 
one extra-curricular activity. 





“Hand Back the Game to the Boys” 
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Preventive Dentistry 


Dr. Hubert H. Stilson, 
Hot Springs, Ark. 


I do not come before you with a lecture on what, 
how, and when to eat. I do not flatter myself that I 
am sufficiently grounded in the great subject of die- 
tetics to give you any set rules or formulas as to 
correct eating. I am not setting myself up as an 
example of the results attained by following stated 
rules of diet and right living, but rather I feel that 
I am just one of the average humans who has dis- 
covered rather late in life, that I have been disre- 
garding and breaking most of Nature’s Laws, that I 
have seen the light and am trying to follow it. 

Besides the lack of time and the lack of confidence 
in my own ability to properly bring to you the 
facts of scientific feeding, I would indeed be pre- 
suming upon the work of the great men who are 
giving us such wonderful things in the study of diet 
and from those whose writing you may obtain the 
facts first hand. 


But I do come to you with certain premises which 
I hope to cover briefly. 

Like the patient who waits until the tooth aches 
before he comes to you, so this super-civilized nation 
of ours has waited until malnutrition with its train 
of concomitant evils is fast sapping its vital force 
before waking up to the necessity of a rational rem- 
edy; and so, like the wayward child who waits until 
his parents drive him to you, our people are being 
driven by pain and fear to seek the knowledge of 
right living. And I want to say to you that their 
desire for knowledge is being eminently fulfilled. 

In an Egyptian papyrus, written about 3,000 years 
before Christ and dscovered in 1872 in the ruins of 
Thebes, is found the first recorded advice on the 
treatment of dental ills. Throughout the ages, the 
literature of all peoples has told of the uses and the 
troubles of the teeth. In the past, the teeth of rep- 
tiles and animals were frequently used as tools; they 
were prescribed as drugs—powder made of dogs’ 
teeth and mixed with honey, was a toothache remedy, 
while human teeth were treasured as relics, souve- 
nirs or trophies, and were even used as money. 


In this country, dentistry in its earliest form was 
practiced by an altruistic soul, who, whatever his 
real vocation might have been, thought he could be 
a “tooth-puller” also. 

From this beginning dentistry has developed into 
a highly specialized profession requiring specific 
training and standards of its members. 

Its perspective also has changed. In the beginning 
with tooth destruction facing it on all sides, dentist- 
ry, by force of circumstance, developed as a repair 
professicn. Fillings had to be placed in cavities; 
bridges had to be made to replace lost teeth in 
order that mastication would not be impaired; arti- 



































ficial teeth had to restore the toothless mouth to 
serviceability. 

Within the last few years, comparatively speaking, 
the pendulum has swung from reparation to pre- 
vention. There is no justification for the present- 
day conditions which exist in the mouths of the 
people of America. Fully 80 per cent of our adult 
population have defective teeth; a larger percentage 
of our school children have diseased mouths-fully 
90 per cent. Ravages like this should never have 
developed, would not have developed, had people 
known the fundamentals of preventive dentistry. 
Dentists are now emphasizing a type of dental ser- 
vice which embodies as its main feature the preven- 
tion rather than the cure of dental ills. Dentists 
alone can never bring about the millenium of cavi- 
tyless teeth, for many people never go to a dentist. 
while still mcre do not go until it is too late—until 
the tooth or teeth are badly decayed. 


Therefore, there must be a better understanding 
and a keener interest in tooth truths on the part of 
every individual if our children and our children’s 
children are to have better teeth and better health 


Because dental research has revealed facts so vital 
to the lives and health of all, the American Dental 
Association last year established a Department of 
Dental Health Education, which purposes to bring 
to the attention, through newspapers, the radio, 
motion pictures and other mediums, the fundamenta! 
facts which will be of aid to everyone, no matter 
what his age may be, or how many teeth he may have 
or not have, thus adding to his health quota. 

John Quincy Adams, when asked how he accountec 
for his vigor in old age, replied that he followec 
three rules: first, regularity; second, regularity: 
third, regularity. Toothfully speaking, also, reg: 
ularity is the factor which determines whose teett 
you will be wearing when you are 40. This regular’ 
ity begins with the expectant mother. Her rest, die’ 
and exercise should be regular in order that he? 
child may be strong and well. Teeth begin to forn 
during the third month of fetal life and their calibei 
is determined by the mother’s care. Later, regular: 
ity in diet, with daily consumption of milk and thf 
dairy products, fruits, vegetables and whole grair§ 
cereals, regular cleaning of the teeth, brushing dow1 
on the upper teeth and up on the lower; regular vis 
its to the dentist, beginning when the child is abou} 
two and one-half years old and continuing until th 
grave—these are the factors in preventive dentistry 
over which everyone has control and which will a | 
imize dental disease. 


The fact that there have been periods in the hi 
tory of certain nations when the average teeth 
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proximated perfection in that they were regular, 
articulated well and were free from decay, is suffic- 
ient to prove to any sane mind that we could have 
such teeth ourselves, if we knew how to live proper- 
ly and followed our knowledge. 

What are the most important factors in the’ de- 
velopment of the teeth? They are composed mostly 
of calcium and phosphorus. No diet that does not 
furnish an abundance of these elements could be 
expected to permit of the growth of good teeth. The 
relation of the vitamins to the development of teeth 
has also been proven, but since many articles are 
being written on this subject I will not emphasize it 
further except to say that milk, fruit and green 
foods furnish both vitamins and minerals. It is on 
the teeth. Can you guess the reason for tartar and 
filmy coatings. Too much soft cooked foods and not 
enough fresh fruits and vegetables. We cannot 
build healthy, sound, hard, flinty teeth with a tooth 
brush; we must grow them that way. Today, how- 
ever, until these conditions are corrected, if we 
wish to maintain a clean mouth a tooth brush is 
practically indispensable. We must start with prop- 
erly feeding the mother carrying the child and feed 
the child correctly in order that the children do not 
suffer the deficiencies we are suffering. Bran, pop 
corn, dark bread, berries, fresh fruits and vegetables 
also cleanse the digestive tract and by using these 
foods to a greater extent we also clear up our in- 
testinal troubles. 

_ In infants breast feeding is preferable to any 
other kind. It not only is the food that Nature in- 
tends for the child but it also provides proper exer- 
‘cise for jaw and facial development. The mother 
should at all times during pregnancy and nursing 
periods be sure that the proper foods are being con- 
sumed; should she be in doubt, her physician will be 
glad to tell her what foods are best suited. If im- 
possible to nurse the child the milk from a healthy 








as possible, with orange or tomato juice between 
milk feeds is preferable to cooked or dried baby 
foods. 

As soon as the child has its double teeth meeting 
it is ready for harder foods, but as milk is still its 
‘main ration its own instinct and desire for other 
foods is a good thing to follow. It is better to keep 
meat out of the child’s diet. In fact, it can do with- 
out meat to its advantage until it is of school age. 
Meat is not a necessary food so long as the child 
drinks plenty of milk. 

Chi'dren should not be allowed to eat candy or 
piece between meals; if food is desired, fruits are 
preferable to anything else. 

Our tastes for white bread, pastries, candies, 
Pickles, cooked foods, etc., are false tastes just as 
we have detrimental habits. It is not a sin of our 
own generation alone but this taste has been de- 
veloped since the discovery of fire. Before then, man 
‘ate everything raw. We, in a way, are to be ex- 


ener 


cow milked under sanitary conditions and kept fresh — 


cused; wé were born into the world thinking that 
anything to eat and any way it is prepared is 
nutritive food. It has been, however, the privilege 
of this generation to discover the mode of correction 
of this error and it is the duty of all associated in 
the medical and health professions to let the public 
know the facts so this generation may have some of 
the benefits derived by this knowledge. Malnutrition 
is the biggest evil we have to combat in this and fu- 
ture generations. In school children it is found 
rich and poor are suffering alike. The makers of 
fake foods and palate tempting concoctions should 
be condemned and classed the same as bootleggers 
and fair fakirs. Let the chef of tomorrow take Na- 
ture’s food, delicious as it is, and exert his efforts to 
make it as pleasing and tempting to the eye as he 
is today fixing up ruinous mixtures with patented 
and foreign names. Let the papers and periodicals 
be as full of knowledge on proper feeding of our- 
selves and children as they are of how to develop the 
best in hogs and cattle and we will have made a for- 
ward step into the new era of health. 

It would be a waste of time to repeat to you, who 
know them so well, all the complications which are 
often ascribed to dental disorders; suffice it to say 
that too great stress cannot be laid upon this ques- 
tion. There is not a disease to which the human 
body is liable that is not aggravated by an unhealthy 
condition of the mouth; in fact, many diseases are 
originally caused by neglected teeth. Health is im- 
paired, beauty marred, happiness destroyed, and life 
shortened by the deplorable ignorance of the hygien- 
ic laws governing the preservation of these impor- 
tant organs. 

As the healthy body depends upon the air which 
it breathes and the food which it assimilates, and as 
both of these are directly affected by the conditions 
existing in the oral cavity, it is not an exaggeration 
to say that three-fourths of the ills of mankind would 
be banished as soon as the mouth and teeth receive 
the eare and attention they require. 

The great important question which arises here is: 
How is this care and attention to be brought about? 
The answer is, by educating the public And then 
again the much-mooted question arises, “How?” 

Since the mind of the adult is not as susceptible as 
is that of the child, even if the instruction be given 
properly, and since it seems almost hopeless to at- 
tempt to reform the adult, our entire efforts should 
be directed to looking out for the future generation. 
Inasmuch as it has been convincingly demonstrated 
by statistics that the family cannot be relied on to 
safeguard what may be considered one of the most 
vital physical functions it devolves on the schools to 
inculeate habits of oral hygiene. As Dr. Gray says: 
“Ts it not the duty of the school to arouse society to 
intelligent thought on the importance of better 
modes of life? Is it not the duty of the school to 
train people to live better—is not this the true pur- 
pose of the schoolroom? The logical place to begin 
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is with the physical life of society—the one phase of 
life that has been most ignored of our educational 
methods.” 


We must stop at its sources all this mischief. 
There are more than 20,000,000 school children in 
this country, one-fifth of the entire population, and 
hardly a child among them that has no defective 
teeth; and among the other four-fifths of the popu- 
lation there is scarcely one man or woman who has 
never had need to employ a dentist. These same 
conditions prevail throughout the civilized world. 
Dental caries is a disease of civilization, and how 
to check the havoe which it is working upon human- 
kind is one of the serious problems of the day. 


We find many, many children unable to chew their 
food because of malocclusion, dental caries. This all 
means that the bodies of these children have no 
chance to get the real nutritive value of the food fur- 


nished them and are being poisoned into the bargain. 
Assimilation and metabolism are profoundly affect- 
ed, the brain cells are poisoned by the toxins absorb- 
ed into the circulation, and the result is faulty de- 
velopment both physical and mental. The direct 
time has come for the application of sanitary science 
to the gateway of the human body. If a nation’s 
health is her greatest asset, and if a 
unsanitary condition of the mouth and teeth is the 
most common cause of lowered vitality predisposing 
to systemic decline; if immunity from oral disease 
is the highest purpose of dental science, if a popular 
knowledge of the laws of hygiene is a prerequisite 
to a prophylactic regimen, then in the name of de- 


diseased and 


ductive logic and in the common interest of human- 
ity, why stand we here idle? 


A woman’s neglected mouth—an accumulation of 
calculi and debris in wild profusion, teeth opaque 
and lusterless, gums all bleeding and sore—a foul, 
filthy, repulsive and dangerous mouth—an approach 
to a disease, loathsome, horrible, maybe incurable— 
prince of oral diseases; cheeks sunken and innocent 
of color, eyes lusterless, languid, and wan; and 
through this mouth passes nourishment for this 
mother and her child! 


A few months of the application of prophylactic 
treatment with unflagging energy, and strict obed- 
ience to instructions, and behold the changing pic- 
Gums are coral now, and the stiffest bristles 
To the teeth the ming- 
led gleam of ivory and luster of pearl is returning, 


ture! 
redden not upon them more. 


and translucency in its vital glow and splendor; 
back to the rounding cheek the rose tint is creeping, 
and the fire of life and aim again is. 


FROM OUR READERS 


The Bulletin is excellent. Material rich. No 
teacher should complain of not being able to find 
help for his work in the Bulletin. 

W. H. Davidson, 
Principal Centreville Industrial Institute. 
Centreville, Ala. — 


The Bulletin grows richer each month. I look. 
forward with anticipation each month to its appear-. 
ance. The tribute to Miss Yeomans is a pcem. The 
description is so vivid that one knows her even if he 
has never seen her. | 
T. J. Calloway, 

Glendale, Md. | 












I am much interested in The Bulletin, not only 
for the place it fills but because of the material in 
it. Its tendency is soseducational and so sane. As. 
a medium of expression on questions which concern 
school life and general welfare it is fast making it- | 
self invaluable. : 

May the good work go on and may you have the 
co-operation and appreciation which you so richly 
deserve! 

Sincerely, 
Lawrence C. Jones. 
The Piney Woods Country Life School. 
Piney Woods, Miss. 


The Bulletin is going fine. 
L. Reavis 
Pres, Samuel Hustcn College. 


I have been very much pleased with the appear- | 
ance, make-up, and content of the Bulletin. There | 
is constant improvement and our teachers have} 
spoken in complimentary terms of it to me. I am| 
sure that the Bulletin is destined to be one of the 
most useful magazines published by members of our | 
race. I congratulate you upon the success ‘already | 
attained. | 

Very truly yours, “if 
Wm. W. Sanders. 
Charleston, West Virginia. 


I find the Bulletin of much help to me in my 
class work, especially in spelling and reading. Last | 
vear an article which appeared on “How to Cure. 
Lisping and Stuttering Children” was very excellent. i 
That particular copy was borrowed but was never 
returned. Please send me that number and the bill. | 
Don’t stop The Bulletin. 

Yours, 
W. B. Long, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Lesson Outlines—Teaching Points 


Vegetables 


b Some leafy vegetable, such as cabbage, spinach, 
all the greens, asparagus, onions, celery and lettuce, 
‘should be eaten every day because: 


1. They contain generous quantities of vitamines 
A, B and C. 

2. Vitamine C, a very important food factor may 
be affected by cooking, therefore a raw, leafy 
vegetable should be eaten each day. 

. They contain the minerals, iron, calcium, phos- 
phorous, in relatively large amounts, there- 
fore, they help keep the blood in good condi- 
tion and make for strong bones and teeth. 

4. They are mildly laxative, acting as brushes to 

sweep the intestines. 

5. Raw, leafy vegetables, because of their fresh- 

ness and crispness tempt the appetite. 


oO 


- Root vegetables, such as beets, carrots, parsnips, 
etc., should be eaten in generous amounts because: 


1. They act as bulk and prevent too much con- 
centration of food. 

They aid digestion, because of this bulk. 

They act as roughage and aid elimination. 

They, too, furnish minerals and some vitamines. 

Some of them contain natural sugar, an easily 
digested source of energy. 

Seed vegetables, such as peas, beans, lima beans, 
lentils, etc., can be interchanged with root vege- 
tables, or with potatoes, but should never take the 
place of the leafy vegetables. . 

1. Seed vegetables furnish material for energy. 

2. Seed vegetables contain minerals. 

3. Seed vegetables furnish protein. 

Vegetables help’ to counteract the acid condition 


eae 


of the blood produced by the digestion of meat and 
/excessive acid producing foods. 


Therefore, vege- 
tables help to preserve the balance in the diet. 
The mineral content lies close under the skin and 
for this reason all vegetables should be cooked in 


|their skins, or where this is impossible, the water 
/in which they are cooked should be utilized in some 
| manner. 


“One of the most important lessons which has 


| been taught in scientific nutrition studies is the 
| need for developing a liking for and a great in- 


crease in the consumption of leafy vegetables in the 
American family. Every conscientious mother 
should see to it that her children learn to like them 
in early childhood and that they find a regular place 
in the diet as children grow up.”—E. V. McColum. 

“The use of fruits is of greatest importance. Thev 
contain a verv large provortion of water, but their 
chief food value lies in the sugar. acids and salts 
that thev contain.”—Louise E. Hogan, “Diet for 
Children”, The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
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What fruits are good for children to eat? 


Fresh: Orange, apple, peach, pear, plum. Cooked: 
Baked apple, stewed prunes, Orange juice and 
grape juice are also good for children. 


Why is fruit a good food? 

1. Contains natural sugar. 

2. Is composed of a great amount of water. 
3. Is pleasant to the taste. 

4, Helps regular bowel movement. 


Fruit is a fine dessert at the midday meal after 
the hearty food is taken. 


The Apple—King of Fruits. 


Aim: To teach its value as a food. To correlate 
nature study and health. 

“The apple is the commonest, yet the most varied 
and beautiful of fruits. The apple is a rose when 
it blooms, a rose when it ripens. It pleases every 
sense to which it can be addressed, the touch, the 
smell, the sight, the taste, and when it falls in the 
still October days, the eye.’—John Burroughs. 


1. Found’ in almost every country that has a 
temperate climate. 

2. No other succeeds so well over so wide a range 
of the earth’s surface. 

3. None brings so sure a return for time and 
money spent on its production. 

4, Only fruit of temperate climates that can be 
obtained all the year round. 

a. Modern methods of storage. 
b. Quick transportation. 

5. Effect upon health. 

a. Mild and pleasant acid, remedy for consti- 
pation, raw or cooked. ; 

b. The apple according to scientists contains 
larger per cent of phosphorous than any 
other fruit or vegetable. 

ce. Fine for renewing essential nervous matter of 
the brain and spinal cord. 

“What a noble fruit is the apple. The world es- 
teems it. All nations demand it. The Orient is its 
original home, but the sun now fathers ,it every- 
where all the year.” 


The Peach. 


Correlate geography and health. 

“Secular history does not go back to the time of 
the first planting of the peach and idle fancy cannot 
advance to the time when man shall neglect its 
cultivation.” 

It was brought ages ago from Persia into Europe; 
its first home is supposed to be China. From Europe 
it was brought to America. There are nearly 300 
varieties. 
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Oranges. 

1. Rich in vitamine value. 

2. Fine protection against scurvy. 

also good for scurvy.) 

If there were not ships some countries would 
never see oranges. They .are grown in Spain, 
Portugal, Syria and Italy. Little huts are 
over the orange trees in winter to protect them from 
the cold. California and Florida grow the largest 
crops. Oranges are also grown in the Rio Grande 
Valley in Texas. 

The orange grows in India. 


(Rhubarb is 


China also grows the 


orange. The tangerine comes from the Chinese or- 
ange. The Mandarin blood orange comes from Mal- 
ta. 

Lemons. 


1. Rich in vitamine value. 

2: Fine protection against scurvy. 

The juice is a valuable aid to digestion. Their 
first home was in the countries around the Medit- 
erranean Sea. They are cultivated in East and 
West Indies, California, Florida and Texas. 

Authorities recommend cooked tomato juice as a 
substitute for orange and lemon juice when these 
fruits are unusually high priced. 

“Fruits contain substances that invite the ready 
flow of the digestive juices. When they are thor- 
oughly masticated and reach the stomach a large 
proportion of their nourishing ingredients is at once 
dissolved and thus passes directly into the circula- 
tion without burdening the digestive organs.’—Dr. 
Harvey Wiley. 

“Fruit sugar is the main source of animal heat 
and energy. It lessens or delays fatigue. Water in 
the fruit is in a pure state distilled in nature’s lab- 
oratory and is of great value in dissolving and re- 
moving the impurities of the body. The acids in the 
fruit promote the normal action of the digestive or- 
gans and are valuable in aiding the elimination.”’— 
Luther H. Gulick. 

Nature has selected green vegetables and fresh 
fruit as regulators for our body processes. Having 
taught the chore, eating green vegetable and fruit 
every day, you have made a splendid beginning for 
teaching the necessity of a bowel movement every 
day. Many teachers find this rule a difficult one to 
teach. If-*you are greatly interested in having your 
pupils form the habit of going to the toilet regularly, 
talk frankly—tell them that a regular and free bow- 
el movement gives a clear skin, bright eyes, happy 
disposition and enables children to play better and 
grow stronger. 

The following rules to prevent constipation may 
be taught in regular health lessons: 

1. Drinking two glasses of water on arising and 

freely during the day. 

2. Eating freely every day of laxative foods, such 

as fruits, vegetables, coarse cereals and 
breads. 
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3. Take plenty of exercise daily. 

4. Going to the toilet at the same hour every day 
Insist that this hour come before going t¢ 
school. 


Class Room Activities 















1. Many children have learned to eat vegetables. 
One device that may be used is an illustrated vege- 
table chart. The object in each case is to keep the 
records of the number of children who have eaten 4 
vegetable each day. The vegetable receiving the 
largest number eating wins the race. The ultimate 
object of the vegetable chart is to see at the end of! 
a certain time the number of vegetables each child| 
has learned to eat. (The potato is not to be enter- 
ed.) : 

Paste or cut out ote or draw them in the 
space at top of each column: 


Tuesday 


seceecce= | eemewereenee | co reeecracns | ce sweeeteces | wernncensnve|| ennegecsease | aaseeserseee | cneccsessans | oveccesssees 
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Thursday 
































Who is the Winner? 


2. Make a vegetable garden or fruit orchard in 
the sand table and encourage the children to assist 
in making a garden at home. 

3. Make a big basket on a poster and let the chil- 
dren fill it each day with the fruit they ate the day 
before. The children may either make a picture of 
the fruit or bring one cut from a magazine. 

4, Make health rhymes about fruit and vegetables 
in English lessons. Draw and color illustrations for 
art lessons. ; 

5. Model various fruits with clay or plastacine. 
Color when thoroughly dry. 7 

6. Make a fruit chart like the vegetable chart, 
using the fruit in season, and let the children vote 
for the fruit they ate the day before. 

7. Tell the following stories—“The Apple Tree 
Story”, “Four College Boys Who Kept Strong”, 
“The Great Gift”, “The Potato Choosing Boy’’, fro 
Health Training in School, by Dansdill. (For sal 
by the Texas Public Health Association, Pric 
$1.00.) 

—Adapted from “Stepping Stones to Health.” 
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“This Believing World” 


Reviewed by Margaret J. Ragland, Teacher of 
Literature, Tuskegee Institute 


“This Believing World,” by Lewis Browne, is a 
simple account of the great religions of mankind. 
This book is filled with more than seventy illustra- 
tions and animated maps .drawn by the Author. 

The book itself has been divided into eight inter- 
esting books: The first book tells how religion be- 
yan by first starting with magic. One wonders about 
it. What is it, this thing we call religion? Whence 
did it come? And why? And how? What was it 
yesterday? What is it today and what will it be- 
come tomorrow? 


F Strange potency shies thing we call religion. It 
came into man’s world untold centuries ago, and it 
is stiJl in man’s world today. It is still there deep 
and tremendous; a mighty draught for a mightier 
thirst, a vast richness to fill a vaster need. No mat- 
ter where one turns in time or space, there it is 
inescapably. Wherever there is a man there seems 
to be also a spirit or a God. Wherever there is hu- 
man life there is also faith. In the beginning there 
was fear, and fear was in the heart of man and fear 
controlled man. At every turn it whelmed over him 
rs him no moment of ease, with the wild sough- 
ge of the wind it swept through him; with the 
erashing of the thunder and the growling of lurking 
beasts. All the days of man were gray with fear, 
because all his universe and sea seemed charged 
with danger. Earth and sky were set against him; 
these were the beliefs of primitive man. 
} After all, civilized people at bottom are perilously 
close to the savage. Instinctively the savage want- 
‘ed to thrash whatever seemed to bring him evil; 
only he was afraid. From experience he knew that 
fighting was useless, that the enemy’s objects, the 
falling boulders that maimed him and the flooding 
streams that wrecked his hut, were in some uncan- 
ly way proof against his spears and armor. That 
was why he was finally forced to resort to more sub- 
tle methods of attack. Since blows could not subdue 
the hostile rocks or streams, our ancestor tried to 
8) bdue them with magic. He thought words might 
avail; strange syllables uttered in groans or mean- 
ineless shouts accompanied by beating tom-toms. Or 
he tried wild dances or luck charms. If these spells 
failed, then he invented others: if those in turn 
failed, then he invented still others. He seemed 
stubbornly convinced that some spell would work. 
Somehow the hostile things around him could be 
appeased or controlled; he believed somehow that 
death could be averted. Whv he should have heen 
$0 certain no one can tell. It must have been his 
nstinctive adjustments to the condition of a world 
that was too much for him. Self-preservation must 



















have forced him to that certainty, for without it, 
self-preservation would have been impossible. Man 
had to have faith in himself, or die; and he would 
not die; so he had faith and developed religion. Re- 
ligion was not all of faith, but only. a part of it. 
Faith meant indispensable and therefore imperish- 
able illusion in the heart of man; it meant that 
though he may seem a mere worm on earth, he 
nevertheless can make himself the lord of the uni- 
verse. Long before man thought of religion he 
tried to control the powers of the universe by magic. 


Ag time went on religion exacted a high price for 
its saving of morality. With religion the living to- 
gether of man was made not merely possible, but 
also desirable. Religion clothed and adorned the 
cold nakedness of primitive existence with shreds 
and patches of beauty. All that grace and color 
which transmutes mere existence into life, in a 
word, all art may truly be said to have arisen out 
of religion. Sculpture had its origin in idol making, 
architecture in temple building, poetry in prayer 
writing, music in psalm singing, drama in legend 
telling, and dancing in the seasonal worship of the 
gods. It may seem to us rude, this conglomeration 
of terms and hopes of clutchings and gropings, of 
stupidities and yearnings, which, for want of a bet- 
ter name we call “primitive religion.” But for all 
of that it was holy, for it saved mankind. 


The Second Book tells how religion developed in 
the ancient world beginning with the Celts and the 
Babylonians. 

The Egyptians, the Greeks, the Romans, and the 
Celts were interested in the dead. They knew little 
about another world save that there was somewhere 
in the Western Sea a sweet and blessed isle reserved 
for heroes and demigods, but nevertheless they cher- 
ished an abiding faith in an after-life even for the 
lowliest tribesman. The Ancient Gaul and Briton 
often forsook one spell for another, but never dared 
to forsake the Druids. They were afraid—afraid. 


The Babylonians were little more than grown-up 
children. Fear still had hold of them, even though 
they were rich and powerful, even though they were 
the lords of the green earth and thought themselves 
the masters of the starry skies; still they remained 
cravens in their hearts. Beneath all their bluster 
they were timorous and worried. They, too were 
afraid. 


The Egyptians must have failed because they were 
still too close to the primitive. Crude fear still had 
too strong a hold on them. They were not at home 
in the universe, and even they were still afraid. 
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The Greeks were far advanced in mentality, and, 
as a result, they were intent not so much on self- 
preservation as on self-realization. The Greeks were 
great philosophers; they always wanted to uncover 
the why of things; through this they sought to at- 
tain that sense of security which we call salvation, 


and, as a result, the Greek knew himself to be divine. 


The religious history cf Rome wes in many re- 
spects strikingly like that of Greece. It began, of 
course, in the universal primitive belief that all ob- 
jects are animated by resident or roving spirits; but 
the chief of these beliefs was of a peculiar type, for 
Rome had tribal and not family dieties. That was 
because the early Romans were a forming folk di- 
vided not into large units like tribes, but into small 
families. The primal aim of the religion was the 
perpetuation of these small families, and the princi- 
pal spirits, therefore, were those which guarded th- 
home. Each man was believed to have what was 
called a “Genius;” 
a “Juno,” but as a result, these gods were moved 
rather by the high human yearning for self-pacifica- 
tion; and that was no slight advance. 


The Third Book tells of what happened in India. 
Their religions were Brahmanism, Jainism, Budd- 
hism, and Hinduism. One wonders what will come 
of it all. Fear organized and intensified by priest- 
craft has led poor India into » quick-sand from 
whence there seems no escape. Century after cen- 
tury brave attempts have been made to reform the 
religion, but invariably they have met with failure. 
No matter how many prophets come to the masses 
to tell them to destroy their idols and cast out their 
priests those masses will not obey. They simply 
must have their reeds to cling to, their spirits to 
believe in, for they are still afraid. 


The Fourth Book takes un the religions in China. 
There religions were Confucianism, Taoism, and 
Buddhims. Confucianism is largely the religion of 
the learned classes. Taoism and Buddhims are the 
faiths to which the masses alone render loyaltv. As 
a result of these beliefs they are clutched with fear. 


The Fifth Book with the religion in Persia. The 
religion was Zoroastrianism. The result was a fail- 
ure; it became so overwhelmed by Christianity and 
Mohammedianism that today it has dwindled to the 
size of a forgotten denomination. 


The Sixth Book makes us acquainted with Israel. 
The belief was Judaism. The author discusses most 
interestingly, “The Cradle” of the Hebrew people, 
“The lure of the Fertile Crescent”. Eevnt and the 
Exodus, Moses and the covenant with Yahveh, and 
how the nature of Yahveh changed in Canaan. This 
book also discusses the political historv of the He- 
brews, and the rise of the priests and their in- 
fluence. It can be said that the Jews seem more 
closely bound and more firmly sustained by their 


each woman has what was called, 





convictions than most religions of other nations or 
peoples. 


The Seventh Book deals with Europe; as a result) 
of their beliefs we have taken up the religion of 
Jesus, The Christ. -The Story of Christianity is long) 
and bewildering for it stretches through twenty| 
centuries and is written in a hundred tongues. In 
part it is a story of bitterness and greedy self- 
seeking. Though the Church of Christ may stand, 
guilty of untold and untellable evil, the religion of) 
Jesus has accomplished good sufficient to outweigh) 
that evil tenfold. It has been given to the rich and) 
poor, learned and ignorant, white, red, yellow, and 
black. It has taken them all and tried to show them) 
a way to salvation. “In a measure it has worked. 

The Eighth Bcok tells of the belief of Arabia) 
This belief was Mohammedanism. This book gives} 
in detail the idolatrous religion of primitive Arabia) 
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IF 1 WERE BLACK 


“Tf I were black they should not give me scorn, 
Nor find my body foul, my spirit vile 
With sordid thoughts that rankle and defile; 
I should be high of soul, though humbly born. 
I would not seek respect in foolish ways 
Of arrogance, of envy, or of strife, 
But rather force it by a worthy life, 
For manhood everywhere gives manhood praise. 
The soil should be my kingdom and the bird 
My feathered minstrel, and the woud my shrine; 
Earth has no bounty that should not be mine. 
Her fruited fields, her wealth of flocks and birds— 
They should behold in me their kinsman, made 
In God’s own image, clean and unafraid.” 
—Louise Webster. 
From The Southern Workman. 





S. P. NELSON, 


Arkansas; Member Executive Board; Chairman of Promotion 
~ Committee of Arkansas 
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ARE YOU A MEMBER OF THE N. A. T. C. S.? 
DO YOU READ THE BULLETIN? 


If the teachers in colored schools are to make progress in their particular work, it 
will be necessary to have strong teacher organizations with* constructive programs. 


The chief aim of the National Association of Teachers in Colored Schools is to help 
secure efficient training for every youth. Among the forward steps taken by the offi- 
cers of the Association are the building of a strong educational Journal, the appoint- 
ment of committees who will make investigations and study of special phases of Negro 


education. 
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“T do not understand the Declaration of Independ- 
ence to mean that all men were created equal in all 
respects. They are not equal in color. But I be- 
lieve it does mean that all men are equal in some 
respects; they are equal in their right to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness.’—Lincoln. 

eat fm 

“The memory of a great soul is not dimmed by 
distance. As the tints of a master’s painting are 
blended and softened into barmony by time’s invisible 
brushes, a family name, no longer spoken, may be 
haloed and sweetened and become our shrined men- 
tor.”—Hubert Work. 

peal ae 

“When his moral nature was aroused his brain 
developed an untiring activity until it had master- 
ed all the knowledge within reach.”—Shurz. 

—o— 

“Though high in position, the humblest could ap- 
proach him and feel at home in his presence.” —Fred- 
erick Douglass. 

ty, Be 

“He was great through his simplicity and was 

noble through his charity.”—Tolstoy. 
SOE | wee 

“Tincoln lived and died a hero and as a great 
character he will live as long as the world lives. May 
his life long bless humanity.”—Tolstoy. 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION 
A MANUAL OF METHOD FOR TEACHERS OF THE FIRST FOUR GRADES 
(Second and Enlarged Edition) 
BY HELEN ADELE WHITING 
Author of “A Pageant After ‘Up From Slavery’,” Etc. 


The author begins this volume with the very 
significant statements: “Telling is not teach- 
ing”. “Hearing lessons is not teaching”. 
Many teachers in the past have been under the 
impression, seemingly, that telling the pupil! 
facts, and hearing him recite facts, was all 
teaching meant. But the real teachers, those 
with the genius that is born with some, but 
not with all, just as surely as a great musi- 
cian cr poet is a “born genius” have always 
realized that teaching, the imparting of knowl- 
edge as well as the more important training 
of the mind of the pupil requires that genius 
which Helen Adele Whiting possesses to so 
large a degree, and which she has set forth in 
this volume for the aid of other teachers. 

The book is of the utmost practical value, 
being intended, as the author says in her fore- 
word, “to meet the real need cf a more sim- 
plified text in dealing with the “What”, the 
“Why’’, and the “How” of primary education. 
The first part of the book takes up a discus- 
sion of general methods. The second part 
deals more particularly with special methods 
of instruction. Practical suggestions are 


given in connection with the teaching of read- 
ing (including word study and phonics), lan- 
guage, spelling, penmanship, arithmetic and 
music. Related seat work and games receive 
special attention. A great deal of care has 
been given to the choice of references, and 
citations are distributed throughout the text 
where they are most desirable, 

The author wishes it particularly under- 
stood that upper grade teachers, as well as 
primary teachers, will find help in this vol- 
ume. Part J. covers the technique of teach- 
ing, regardless of»grade, and Part II. makes 
presentation or development of a new topic so 
plain that the inexperienced teacher cannot go 
wrong. Also there will be found many valua- 
ble recipes often required, such as for making 
hektograph, paste, pulp, etc. Problems of the 
rural school are taken up; motivation of school 
work; the use of educational tests; importance 
of lesson plans; socializing the subject mat- 
ter; the problem of teaching pupils to study— 
these are but a few of the subjects upon which 
the teacher may find in this volume informa- 
tion of great value in her work. 


Cloth, Price $2.00 
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Atlanta School of 
Social Work 


(Established 1920) 


(Incorporated 1924) 


—" 


KNOXVILLE COLLEGE 


Knoxville, Tennessee 


Standard college, normal, and high 


school courses, 
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Distinct department and extensive 
courses in education. 

Full credit given by State Depart- 
ment of Education for Teachers’ Cer- 
tificates. 

Students may register the first ten 
days of any quarter. 

Expenses reasonable. 


Trains students for professional social 
work in the South. 


Courses offered in: Social Case Work; 

Human Behavior; Community Organi- 
zation; Social Research. 

Field Work with Social Agencies. | 
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For literature | 


write: 


For further information address: catalog and _ other 


The Director, 
FORRESTER B. WASHINGTON, A.M., 


Atlanta School of Social Work 
193 Auburn Ave. Atlanta, Georgia 


J. KELLY GIFFEN, President 
Knoxville College 
Knoxville, Tennessee 
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To the Editor, The Bulletin, 
Box 316, Tuskegee Institute, Ala. 
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TOUGALOO COLLEGE 


Tougaloo, Mississippi 


A School of High Standards 
for Colored Youths 


Full College Course. 
Two-year College Teacher-Training Course. 
High School Courses. 
“The best school for Negroes in the State.”— 
Bishop Theodore D. Bratton, of the Episcopal 
Diocese of Mississippi. 
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Founded in 1869 by the American 
Missionary Association 


For Information, Address 


REV. WILLIAM T. HOLMES 
Tougaloo, Hinds County, Mississippi 
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TALLADEGA COLLEGE 


Talladega, Alabama 
Fifty-sixth Year 
F. A. SUMNER, President 


Up-to-date in its equipment. High stan- 
dards of scholarship. Thoroughly Chris- 
tian in its ideals. 


Departments 
Theological Seminary, College of Arts 
and Science, offering special courses 
in Education, Social Service, Music, 
Business Administration, Journalism 
and Physical Training. 


Six hundred students, 45 teachers, 800 
acres. 30 buildings, electric lights, 
steam heat. Beautiful and healthful 
location in the foothills of the Blue 
Ridge. An ideal place for young men 
and women. 


For further information, Address— 
THE REGISTRAR. 
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TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE SUMMER QUARTER 


Ten Weeks: 
First Term: June 4 to July 7 


June 4 to August 11 
Second Term: July 9 to August 11 


Recitations Six Days in the Week. 
Twelve Weeks’ Work in Ten Weeks 
Credit Granted Toward High School. 


and Junior College Diplomas in Teacher Training 


Credit toward B. S. Degree in Education, Home Economics and Agriculture 


Certificates Extended and Renewed 


Registration fee, $4.00 for one term; $7.00 for both terms, pavable in 
advance. 


R. R. MOTON, Principal 
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SHAW UNIVERSITY 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


Founded in 1865 
Joseph L. Peacock, President 
The Leading “A” Grade Negro College of 
North Carolina 


The first College for Colored Youth in North 
Carolina to receive an “A” rating by the State 
Department of Education. Shaw is the first 
Negro Institution south of Washington to 
limit itself strictly to college and theological 
work. 

Degrees: A.B., B.S., B.Th., and B.S. in 
‘Home Economics for courses pursued in Latin, 
Modern Languages and Literature, Mathemat- 
ics, the Natural and Social Sciences, Philoso- 
phy, Education, Theology and Home Econom- 
ics. 

Shaw University, having a beautiful campus 
and athletic field, is located practically in the 
heart of the Capital City. A strong faculty, 
ample library facilities, and equipment for 
teaching the sciences are worthy of your con- 
sideration. 

With no academy, increasing emphasis will 
be placed upon college standards and promo- 
tion of the college spirit. 

Special attention is given to the training of 
teachers. Terms Moderate. Send for Catalog. 
Address: THE PRESIDENT, Shaw University, 


Raleigh, North Carolina 
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MORGAN COLLEGE 


JOHN O. SPENCER, President _ 
John W. Haywood, A.M., S.T.D., Dean. 


Location: College town between North and 
South. : 


Courses: Semester Credit System. A. B., 
B. S., and B. S. in Education degrees. Ad- 
vanced courses in Education. Certificates for 
High School teaching. 
Rating: Accredited by the 
Colleges and Preparatory Schools for the Mid- 
dle States and Maryland, by the State Board 
of Education in Maryland and other States. 
Policy: Co-educational. 

Faculty: University trained specialists. 


Site: Eighty-five beautiful 
athletic fields. 


Dormitories: 


acres, scenery, 
Equipped and supervised. 


Summer School: (1928) Six weeks, June 25th 


to Aug. 8rd. 


Information: Address Edward N. Wilson, Reg- 
istrar, Morgan College, Baltimore, Md. 
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STRAIGHT COLLEGE 


New Orleans, La. 


Under the auspices of the American Mis- 


sionary Association and affording choice ad- 
vantages for earnest students. The depart- 
ments are: 


College of Arts and Sciences 
Teachers’ College 
Preparatory 

Practice School 

Music 

Business Administration 


Pre-Medical and Pre-Dental courses are also 


and Home Economics. 


An able faculty has been selected from 


standard institutions. The expenses are mod- 
erate. 
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offered as well as courses in Manual! Training 


The Collegiate Year is Thirty-six Weeks. 
Address: 


JAMES P. O’BRIEN, President 
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The Capstone of Negro Education 


Howard University 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Founded by GENERAL O. 0. HOWARD 


MORDECAI W. JOHNSON, S. T. M., D. D., 
President. 


EMMETT J. SCOTT, A.M., LL.D., 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Purpose—To provide the Twelve Million Col- 
ored people of the United States with College- 
trained and Professional leaders through its 
courses in the Arts, the Sciences, in Education, 
Public Health and Hygiene, Music, Engineer- 
ing, Medicine, Dentistry, Pharmacy, Religion 
and Law. 


Students May Enter for Collegiate Work at 
the Beginning of Any Quarter 


For Catalogue and Information, Write 
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F. D. WILKINSON, Registrar 
Howard University Washington, D. C. 
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Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute 


Founded by DR. BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 


Offers Excellent Opportunities to Negro Youth to Secure an Excellent Lit- 
erary and Normal Course and a Course in Mechanical Industries, 
Women’s Industries or Agriculture 


THE MECHANICAL INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS is composed of forty 
trades including Auto-Mechanics, Applied Electricity, Photography, Printing, Machine- 
Shop Practice and Tailoring. The plant consists of five large buildings equipped with 
modern tools and machinery. The latest methods of instruction are employed and prac- 
tical work is an important part of each course. 


THE WOMEN’S INDUSTRIES consist of such courses as Domestic Science and Art, 
Home-crafts, Laundering, Sewing, Ladies’ Tailoring and Millinery. This department 
offers splendid training for young women desiring to be Domestic Science and Art 
Teachers as well as those who are planning to enter commercial fields in the other 1n- 


dustries offered. 


THE AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT covering 2,000 acres of land, offers a splendid 
four-year course in Secondary Agriculture and a four-year course in Advanced Agricul- 
ture; training the young men to be Farm Demonstrators, Teachers of Agriculture and 


Scientific Farmers. 


GRADUATE COURSES are offered in Mechanical Industries and Agricviture. Smith- 
Hughes Vocational Courses, Nurse Training, Business Courses and Teacher Training 
Courses are offered to Advanced Students. 


LOCATION unsurpassed for healthfulness. 


i i ion— ROBERT R. MOTON, Principal, 
Write for catalog of information See i sabane 
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Adds health to the bread 
you bake 


Rumford Baking Powder puts 


back into white flour the phosphates 





and calcium which the milling proc- 


ess removed. 





It gives to bread and cake the 
healthful properties of whole wheat 


plus the lightness and tastiness of 





white flour. 














THE 

Rumford is always uniform, al- BEST 
ways dependable. That is why the THAT | 
; SCIENCE 

very first baking effort of the neo- CAN 
phyte in cookery cannot fail to be PRODUCE 


successful. 
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RUMFORD 


“THE WHOLESOME” 


BAKING POWDER 


Send today for the free book, ““Rumford Everyday 
Cook Book for the Housekeeper and Student.” It 
discloses the favorite methods of famous cooks. 











Rumford Company -:- -:- -:- Providence, R. I. 
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-“The Nation That Has School Houses Has The Future.”—Bismark. 
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HAMPTON, VIRGINIA 
THE COLLEGE 

1. Division of Education—four-year of Bachelor of Science; and two- 

high-school teacher’s course leading year course—aims to train skilled 

to degree of Bachelor of Science; builders. 

and two-year courses for primary, 6. Division of Library Science—one- 

intermediate and upper-grade teach- year professional course—aims to 

ers. prepare librarians for normal 
2. Division of Agriculture—four-year schools, colleges, and branch libra- 

course leading to degree of Bachelor ries in city systems. 

of Science. ; 7. The Summer School—courses leading 
3. Division of Home _Economics—four- to degree of Bachelor of Science and 

year course leading to degree of State Certificates. 

Bachelor of Science; and two-year 

course. THE ACADEMY 


4. Division of Business—four-year 
course leading to degree of Bachelér 
of Science and two-year course— 


A standard four-year accredited high 
school, preparing for college en- 





aims to prepare men and women for EranICe. 
business positions or to teach busi- 
ness subjects. ; TRADE SCHOOL 
5. Division of Building Construction— Four-year courses in each of twelve 
four-year course leading to degree trades. 


JAMES E. GREGG, Principal 


Hampton Institute, Virginia 
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THE BULLETIN 


THE TEACHER AND THE SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


THE TEACHER WHO -CONSIDERS SUMMER SCHOOL IS A SERIOUS 
INDIVIDUAL WITH NO TIME TO WASTE. HE HAS A DEFINITE AIM 
IN VIEW: TO TAKE COURSES DEFINITELY LEADING TO A COLLEGE 
DEGREE OR WHICH WILL HAVE DEFINITE BEARING ON HIS EFFI- 
CIENCY AS A TEACHER AND ON HIS EARNING CAPACITY. THE 
FISK SUMMER SESSION IS DESIGNED FOR THIS TYPE OF 
TEACHER. IT IS HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY STATE SUPERINTEN- 
DENTS BECAUSE OF ITS EFFICIENT FACULTY AND ITS WIDE 
VARIETY OF COURSES. THE NEEDS OF THE INDIVIDUAL STU- 
DENT ARE STUDIED BY EXPERTS AND HE IS ADVISED HOW TO MAKE 
THE BEST USE OF THE SUMMER PERIOD. A LETTER TO THE DEAN 


OF THE UNIVERSITY, STATING YOUR PURPOSE IN DOING SUM- 

MER SCHOOL WORK, WILL BRING A PROMPT REPLY INDICATING 

WHAT COURSES WILL BEST SUIT YOUR INDIVIDUAL NEEDS.: A 

BULLETIN OF THE SUMMER SCHOOL IS NOW READY. 
THE DEAN 


FISK UNIVERSITY 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


WRITE TO— 
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WHY THE FISK SUMMER SCHOOL? — 


. The subjects taught are the identical 


with those of the regular sessions. 


. Outstanding teachers of other schools 


supplement the regular corps of effi- 
cient teachers. 


. Work done at Fisk is accepted by lead- 


ing universities and boards of education. 


. Nashville is easily accessible and offers 


a pleasant change to the teacher who 
wishes to combine week-end recreation 
with a five-days-a-week study program. 


. Many courses in Education, Natural 


Sciences, Literature, Ancient and Mod- 


ern Languages, Sociology, Economics, 
History, Psychology, Mathematics, Phi- 
losophy and Physical Education will be 
offered. 


. Summer Session will be in two terms of 


six weeks each. The first term begins 
June 9th and closes July 20th. Second 
term begins July 238d and closes Au- 
gust 31st. 


. Reduced railroad rates over the South- 


eastern territory are offered to Fisk 
summer students. 


. Fisk offers ideal accommodations to the 


summer. student. 


FOR BULLETIN OF SUMMER SCHOOL 
Writ 


THE DEAN 


FISK UNIVERSITY 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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Histories that are | 
; TRYON AND LINGLEY: HISTORY OF THE 


scholarly, accurate, AMERICAN PEOPLE AND NATION 
just, and unpreju- Teachers everywhere have welcomed this beok. - In mo- 
diced. Recom- tivation, organization, and concept it is excellent, and it 
is written in language pupils readily understand. For 





mended by the 
besé teachers. 


elementary schools. 


_ 


GINN AND 


MUZZEY: THE HISTORY OF THE 
AMERICAN PEOPLE COMPANY 


Unusually full in its treatment of events and problems 

since * the Civil War. Social, econofhic, and industrial | 165 Luckie St N Ww 
« e . . se) 7 : 

affairs are given the attention the modern perspective 


on history requires. For high schools. 


Atlanta, Georgia. 
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FLORIDA AGRICULTURAL AND 
MECHANICAL COLEEGE 


Tallahassee, Florida FOUR NEW BOOKLETS 
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Courses: 1. The Gregg Professional Library 


2. Elementary and Intermediate Texts in 


4 Bachelor Degree Courses in: (rerousharthand 


Education 
Agriculture 
Home Economics 
Mechanical Arts. 


3. Advanced and Reporting Texts in Gregg 
Shorthand 


4. The New Rational Typewriting Series 
3 Normal Courses in: 
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Education These booklets, all handsomely illustrated, 
Se ates ides describe in a most interesting way the plan, 
hetekaeh “rita LEELA contents, and place in the course of more than 
100 books on shorthand and typewriting. 
§ 38-Year Nurse Training Course After reading them you will be able to de- 
i Junior and Senior High School termine just the book you want to see. 
i Smith-Hughes Courses i Mauna race ee contain many helpful 
i Extension and Correspondence Course j : * é 
| THE GREGG PUBLISHING 
l Erk COMPANY 
{ New York Chicago Boston San Francisco 
i J. R..E. LEE, President POON ea Ucn aoe 
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Some Signs of Progress in Negro Public Education 


Leo M. Favrot 


No one who understands the social structure of 
the South is surprised to find the public schools for 


- Negroes several years behind the public schools for 


white children. 


; schools rarely included Negro children. 
ers took their cue for progress from advanced school 
_ systems in Northern states, and white citizens of the 





The former regime of Negro sla- 
very, the racial struggle for control following the 
Civil War, the dominance of the white race follow- 
ing this bitter struggle, the provision of separate 
schools for the races, the economic and industrial 
history of the South—all help to explain the back- 
wardness of Negro public schools in comparison with 
public schools for white children. 

Twenty-five or thirty years ago the campaigns of 
aggressive educational ‘leaders for better public 
These lead- 


South demanded for their children school facilities 
comparable to the best in the country. In the early 
years of the present century, when counties, cities, 


. and school districts were issuing bonds for school- 


houses, voting taxes for the maintenance of schools, 
and besieging legislatures for larger appropriations 
for higher institutions of learning, for the training 
of teachers, and for better common schools and high 
schools, it was seldom that any serious thought was 


: given to the Negro child or the Negro teacher. Ne- 
groes 
~ schoolhouses and shabby lodge halls, sometimes oc- 


continued to attend school in dilapidated 
cupying the cast-off schoolhouses of white people. 
Their higher institutions of learning and training 
schools for teachers continued for several years 
poorly housed and poorly supported, inadequate and 


undeveloped. Their schools lagged far behind the 
white schools in most particulars. 


A comparison of the public schools of fourteen 
states* with respect to the number of pupils per 
teacher, length of term, salaries of teachers, and per 
pupil expenditure will make this point clear: 


White Schools Negro Schools 


(Average) (Average) 
Number of pupils per teacher 34 AQ 
Length of school term indays 151 128 
Annual salary of teachers... $880 $427 
Expenditure for salaries per 
DUD LSeNT OMe i228 $22.50 $8.15 


Despite existing differences, Negro public educa- 
tion is advancing relatively as rapidly as white pub- 
lic education. A single illustration will suffice. The 
median expenditure for teachers’ salaries per school 
child between six and fourteen years for fourteen 
Southern states was: 


White Schools Negro Schools 


1S LOZ MO Me eee ee ee ee $10.04 $2.69 

1 92322 Ouane are Sarr. see 30.11 9.44 

Per@eent.. increase 23.2 200 250 
However, progress is by no means uniform 


throughout the South. There is a very great differ- 
ence between states of the upper and lower sec- 
tions. When the fourteen Southern states are 
ranked on the composite basis of rank in illiteracy, 
teachers’ salaries, number of pupils per teacher, 
length of term, proportion of counties having high 
schools and Jeanes teachers, and the per cent. of 
children of school age in school, they fall into two 
columns in the following order: 


Seven 1920 Negro Seven 1920 Negro 
Upper Population Lower Population 
Marylands 22 ..- 244,479 Arkansas ............ 472,220 
Oklahomare 149) 408m ee loridat eee ws 329,487 
Kreniburc cyanea 335,988 S. Carolina. ....... 864,719 
TOXaASmee eee ne: 741,694 Louisiana ........... 700,257 
Wabiespaig) abs 690,017 Mississippi .......... 935,184 
Tennessee _........... ABIMTSS *Georgiay ve 1,206,365 
N. Garolina. ........ 765,407 “Alabama... 900,652 


This hasty glance at certain significant differences 
between state systems of public schools for white 
and Negro children, and at certain indications of 
progress in recent years, does little more than to 
point out that in one group of states the situation is, 
on the whole, relatively advanced, while in another 
group, it is, on the whole, relatively backward. On 
the other hand, within the states are found tremen- 
dous variations in the quality of the public schools. 
Inequality of school facilities in different communi- 
ties of the same state among white schools may be 





* Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippl, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Vir- 
ginia. 
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largely accounted for by the unequal distribution of 
wealth, poor systems of taxation, and improper dis- 
tribution of school funds. All of these factors oper- 
ate in similar manner to-cause unequal school facili- 
ties for Negro children in different communities, but 
to these inequalities and. improprieties must be 
added such factors as the extent of interest of school 
authorities in Negro education, white public senti- 
ment on the question, the presence or absence of 
Negro school leadership, and, in some sections, the 
measure of economic dependence of the Negro. To 
improve public schools for white children in the 
South, it has been necessary to overcome mainly 
poverty and inertia, but to improve public schools 
for colored children, not only poverty and inertia, 
but also varying degrees of indifference and opposi- 
tion have to be overcome. 


Administration and Supervision 
State Agents for Negro Schools 


State. educational leadership is centered in state 
departments of education. These departments are 
vested by law with certain general administrative 
and supervisory authority over all the public schools 
of the state. From these departments emanate 
state-wide programs, which determine to a consid- 
erable extent the interests and activities of local 
school officials and of all local schools. The super- 
visors and directors of various activities in the state 
department of education—there are usually one or 
more for each important aspect of public education 
—go up and down the state advising with local 
school board members, superintendents, ‘and occa- 
sionally with principals and teachers, interpreting 
to them the program of the state and exercising a 
general administrative and supervisory control over 
all schools. Therefore, any movement that seeks to 
arouse state-wide interest and to affect the public 
school system of a state must be centered in the 
state department of education and directed by its 
supervisors. 

One of these supervisors or directors is the state 
agent of Negro schools. This state agent is con- 
sulted by the state superintendent on all phases of 
Negro education. He works in close co-operation 
with other members of the department, such as the 
director of school buildings, high school supervisor, 
director of vocational education, and with outside 
agencies interested in promoting Negro education, 
such as the Jchn F. Slater Fund, the Anna T. Jeanes 
Fund, the Julius Rosenwald Fund and the General 
Education Board. He is actively concerned with 
large problems of administration, such as the supply 
and preparation of public school teachers, the im- 
provement of teachers in service, the organization 
and standardization of high schools, the building of 
schoolhouses and the improvement of school plants, 
the direction of Negro school supervision, the co- 
ordination of the work in state and private colleges 


position of strategic importance and large responsi-| 


with the state standards of public education. His is 
the task to study the Negro school situation in each) 
county, to cultivate county school officials, and to| 
stimulate interest in backward counties. It is this} 






bility that the state agent is expected to fill. 

The directors and field staff in divisions of Negro} 
education is constituted in fourteen states, as fol-| 
lows: 


State Divisions of Negro Education 


Alabama: : 
State Agent of Negro Schools. 
Assistant State Agent of Negro Schools. 
Rosenwald Building Agent. 
One Supervisor. -~ 








Arkansas: 
State Agent of Negro Schools. 
Rosenwald Building Agent. 





Florida: | 
State Agent of Negro Schools. | 


Georgia: 
State Agent of Negro Schools. 
Rosenwald Building Agent. 


Kentucky: ; 
State Agent of Negro Schools. 


Louisiana: 
State Agent of Negro Schools. | 
Assistant State Agent of Negro Schools. | 
Rosenwald Building Agent. 





Maryland: 
State Agent of Negro Schools. 


Mississippi: : 
State Agent of Negro Schools. 
Assistant State Agent of Negro Schools. 
Rosenwald Building Agent. 


North Carolina: 
State Agent of Negro Schools. 
Assistant State Agent of Negro Schools. 
Three Supervisors. 
Rosenwald Building Agent. 


Oklahoma: | 
State Agent of Negro Schools. | 





South Carolina: 
State Agent of Negro Schools. 
Assistant State Agent of Negro Schools. 


Tennessee: 
State Agent of Negro Schools. 
Rosenwald Building Agent. 


Texas: 
State Agent of Negro Schools. 
Assistant State Agent of Negro Schools. 
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Virginia: 
State Agent Negro Schools. 
Rosenwald Building Agent. 


| Each division utilizes the services of at least one 
clerical helper. The personnel of the divisions is 
composed of twenty-one white men, nine colored men 
and two colored women. A state staff, however, 
cannot come in close and frequent contact with thou- 
sands of school teachers. Therefore county super- 
visors are needed to supply help to individual schools 
and teachers. 


The Jeanes County. Agents 

_ At the time the Jeanes Fund undertook to stimu- 
late interest in the improvement of rural schools for 
Negroes, probably no county in the South had even 
-a supervisor for white schools, to say nothing of a 
supervisor for Negro schools. A county superinten- 
dent might be interested in improving his Negro 
schools, but his white schools more than consumed 
his time and energies. However, if anything sig- 
nificant was to be done for rural Negro schools, the 
county superintendent was the sole agent through 
whom this could be accomplished, and to accomplish 
‘it he must be provided with the needed assistants— 
competent supervisors whose special interest and 
charge were the improvement of the Negro schools 
of the county. This is precisely what the Jeanes 
Fund undertook to do. Funds were provided county 
oards of eudcation to enable them to employ one or 
more supervisors of Negro schools. These super- 
visors, called Jeanes teachers, are selected by the 
county superintendent in consultation with the offi- 
‘cers of the Jeanes Fund and state agents, and work 
under the direction of the county superintendent. 

_ Jeanes teachers participate in many activities 
outside the schools—in public health campaigns, so- 
cial welfare work, boys’ and girls’ clubs, and the pro- 
otion of Negro education. They are county rural 
school supervisors, going from school to school to 
give suggestions on ways of improving class teaching 



































ing. In a number of cases they are doing the work 
an assistant county superintendent. 


Introduced in 1908, there were, in 1925-26, 305 
eanes teachers in fourteen states and 291 counties. 
Some Jeanes teachers are connected with state de- 
partments unifying and directing its work of county 
Jeanes teachers; seven counties have two Jeanes 
teachers and one county three; three teachers serve 
two counties each. There are approximately 734 
counties in the South that should have Jeanes teach- 
ers. On this basis, only about 40 per cent of the 
total need is being met. That is, there are now ap- 
proximately 443 counties in need of Jeanes teachers. 
Some of these counties now have an average school 
term of less than 100 days and an average annual 
teacher’s salary of less than $200. 

Jeanes teachers are paid partly from public 
sources and partly from the Jeanes Fund. Outside 


and to encourage simple home-like industrial train- 





cf Maryland, no Jeanes teachers have to date been 
taken over and paid entirely from public sources. 
Nevertheless, the proportion paid from public funds 
has gradually risen from 8.2 per cent. in 1912-13 to 
54.2 per cent. in 1925-26; in other words, the several 
counties are bearing a little more than half the total 
cost of maintaining the Jeanes teachers now in ser- 


vice. 


The Number of Jeanes Agents in Fourteen States 


1926-1927 

State Jeanes Agents State Jeanes Agents 
Meabama ti. Se 99a Avicansad 20 chee ee 19 
TE Gage 2 oe eee as 12)" Georgia. ah ese 
igen tuckye se 10% Louisiane. 2222 17 
rearylands 2 eeu HOY -MVMASSISSID Dla at gee 22 
mrortheGarolina (2--...... 30m - Oklahoma see f 
South Carolina ............ POG Tennessees 2 ee, 19 
Shdzke be 2beaA anna enone BSiiae VEO INI, | jet Ba 

Totale. eee 295 


*Maryland employs a supervisor in every county 
having ten or more colored schools, and the state 
appropriates $750 a year towards the salary of col- 


ored county supervisors. 


Secondary Education and the County Training 
School 


High school opportunities are now offered Negroes 


in three types of secondary schools; 


(a) private 


high schools, (b) public high schools, and (c) county 


training schools. 


Private high schools, established 


mostly by northern missionary and church societies, 


are the oldest. 


Public high schools 


and county 


training schools are of recent origin and the num- 


ber is altogether inadequate. 


Indeed, the ratio of 


Negro high school pupils to Negro public school en- 
rollment, 2.68 per cent, is now less than one-fourth 
of the ratio of white high school pupils to white pub- 
lic school enrollment, 11.88 per cent, in the same 
states. However, with more adequate provision for 
the education of children in the elementary grades, 
and with increased facilities for taking care of high 
school pupils, the enrollment in Negro public high 
schools is increasing rapidly. The truth of this has 


been demonstrated again and again. 


The erection 


of new high schools has invariably been accompanied 
by startling increases in high school enrollment. 
Although active in the white high school field for 


almost twenty years, Southern states 


have only 


within the last two or three years undertaken to 
grade, classify, and accredit Negro high schools. 
The number of accredited; and unaccredited} high 
schools, and the number of county training schools 
now giving four years of high school work, in the 
several Southern states, is given for 1926-27 below: 


+An accredited high sch 
four-year curriculum and 


ool is one which offers a 
meets other state stan- 


dards as to buildings, enrollment, length of term, 


teachers, equipment. 


An unaccredited high school 


is one which offers a four-year curriculum, but does 
not meet other state standards. 
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Four-Year High Schools 2 nH 

50 § 
% Sem 2 
Public Private ge: x 5 
STATE _ |e pbs 
| asleep) 
| Unac- Unac- 8 ae 
Accred.| cred. | Accred.| cred. | 5 gS oh 
| | Zao 

aan 

Alabama® sues | 0| 8| 0 16 28 
Arkansas sca | 5| 1| 3 0 16 
Bilorida tee een | 1 11| 0) 0 8 
GeOreta hee 6) 8] 12 its) D3 
Kentucky s2ee205 | 14| 13) 1 0| 13 
Lovisianast. 22a | 4| 7| 4| 4 17 
Maryyland swe. | 13 0) 0 0 0 
Mississippi_ ........... | 8 2 14 5| 26 
North Carolina...| 27| 0) 22 0| 28 
Oklahoma ......... | 13] 0| 0 0 5 
South Carolina ..| 10 0! 2 0 32 
Tennessee. .............. | 10| 5| 1 4 13 
excise meee ulna 15 34| 9| - 0 16 
Vir oinidseen. ve | 9 7| 10 1 30 
Totals Pama} s)) 96) 78 41 255 











County Training Schools 


Both public and private accredited high schools, 
as well as unaccredited, are located, as a rule, in the 
larger centers. In contrast, county training schools 
are located more often in small towns and sometimes 
in the open country. They have been of special in- 
terest to the Slater Fund, which has encouraged 
their organization and has contributed materially to 
their maintenance by part payment of teachers’ sal- 
aries. The General Education Board has also been 
interested and has made substantial contributions 
toward their equipment, as well as made appropria- 
tions to the Slater Fund for the payment of teach- 
ers’ salaries. 


County training schools are usually housed in 
modern buildings with ample school grounds, and 
operate for eight months. In 1925-26, 86 had teach- 
ers’ homes and 59 had dormitories and a few pro- 
vide transportation of pupils. In addition to offer- 
ing the state course of study in the elementary 
grades, they usually provide industrial and ve-~- 
tional training for both bovs and girls, and some 
high school work; 52 have four-year high school 
courses. Attendance in the lower grades is gener- 
ally restricted to children within the immediate 
school district, whereas the upper grades are open 
to all the children of the county. The high school 
enrollment in 1925-26 in all county training schools 
was 9,488. 


It is impossible to depict what the county train- 
ing school means to the Negroes of the South. In 
many counties the county training school is the only 
school, decently constructed and equipped, offering 
a fair opportunity for a common school education 


and high school opportunities, and taught by select- 
ed teachers. 


County training schools have been established in 
307 of the 724 counties of the South in which the | 
Negro population comprises 12% per cent or more | 
of the total population. Of these, 356 have neither 
county training schools nor any other type of high 
school for Negroes within their borders. 


For the past five years, an average of thirty 
county training schools a year have been added to 
the list. New schools receive $500 a year from the 
Slater Board toward the payment of teachers’ sala- 
ries. The amount allowed for schools that have 
been on the list two years or longer is generally 
smaller. In 1925-26, 49 schools received only $190 
each. 


Resenwald School Houses 


The Julius Rosenwald Fund has proven a strong 
stimulus to Negro education by cooperating with 
local public school authorities in the building of 
modern rural schoolhouses. Its record of achieve- 
ment in little more than ten years up to November, 
1927, is four thousand school houses built and 
equipped at a total cost of $18,154,800 to which the 
Fund contributed $3,095,200 or 17% of the total cost. — 
Increasingly larger sums annually have been made 
available from public funds for Rosenwald buildings, 
the proportion derived from public sources being 
58.6% up to November, 1927. Nearly one-third, 
(31.7%) of all Negro rural teachers are now housed 
in Rosenwald schools. In the beginnnig, the one-— 
teacher type of schoolhouse was built in considerable 
numbers, but demand for schoolhouses of a larger 
type has steadily increased and in a short time the 
average of all Rosenwald schoolhouses built will ac- 
commodate three teachers. Fewer than 100 coun- 
ties in the South with a population 1244% or more 
Negro, are without at least one Rosenwald school- 
house, and more than 100 counties with a smaller 
relative population have built one or more houses 
with aid from this fund. The Rosenwald Fund has 
assisted also in the building of teachers’ homes and 
shops. 








Shall we gather in Charleston July 24, 25, 
26, 27, 1928? 


Charleston welcomes you. 








oe ee cee 
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FACTS ABOUT ROSENWALD SCHOOLHOUSES* 
































COUNTIES 4,000 ROSENWALD BUILDINGS 

STATE INo. Having! | Teacher | 

| 121449 or |No. Having! | Capacity | Negro Negro | 

Total | More |Rosenwald No. | (Number | Rural /|Rural Pop- | Rank 

| Negro | Schools | Buildings | Class- |Population|ulation per | 

Population | rooms ) | (1920) Classroom | 
CURRIE Es a ee sel 67 55| 61 352 720| 703,819] 977| 12 
ANISESC ATES iO err 7 bt 37| 42 261| 709) 308,628 562) 6 
DUG Te Tg Ra ea ee 66) 51) 1g 42) 166; 208,891| 1,258) 13 
OO TE ae Ere ean zs 161 125) 81 inTeg 517| 933,329 1,805) 14 
USCS ALS Lie 9 (Aa | 120 31) 52| 119) 242) 180,545 539] 5 
[LOU he ae | 64 64| 56| 340. 881| 509,844 578) 7 
LS RETR, SY Ye CS Sea rene | 23) 16 21) 107) 223! 119,970 538) 4 
Mississippi... ee ee 82) 78) 73| 4T7| 1,302) 836,558) 642| 9 
1 CEST Da: 1 a 100) 71| 86| 663) 1,873! 608,242 324| - 1 
OLE nit) 2a | 77| 9 35 134, 258) 101,504 393) 3 
Si CTP OUT ee ae ae a rn 46 46 745) 383) 1,275) 748,239) 586) 8 
IMGNMESS COs fee Ne | 95) 30) 51| 295 737) 281,294| 381| 2 
(ia, SE ene 251) 69 67) 341) 753| 518,321 688 | ial 
BURA See a cee | 100) 73| 71) 309 729 480,883) 659} 10 

BEG GL aes. AA See | 1,327| 755| 760} 4,000) 10,385 6,580,258) 633) 














+Has application approved for a school in the 46th county. 
tCalculated on schools excluding teachers’ homes. 


*Furnished by the Julius Rosenwald Fund. 


The Training of Teachers 
In view of the rapid growth of all kinds of Negro 


schools, it is not surprising that Southern states 


have constantly felt the need of more and better 
trained teachers. They have faced the dual task of 
providing better training for teachers in service and 
of providing more adequate facilities for the train- 
ing of prospective teachers. 

Most Southern schools now maintain a single in- 
stitution for the training of Negro teachers—the 
agricultural and mechanical college. However, a 
few states have state normal schools, netably North 
Carolina, Maryland and Alabama. 

More than 40,000 Negro teachers are employed in 


Negro schools in these fourteen states, and the to- 
_ tal number of teachers has been steadily increasing 


for some years at the rate of approximately 1,000 


each year. 

Present facilities for the training of teachers, are, 
except in two states, inadequate. Even with the 
output of the private institutions, and a few high 


-schools offering one or more units of teacher train- 


ing, the supply of qualified ‘teachers, including those 
who enter the profession just after high school grad- 


“uation, is considerably less than half of the demand. 


A 


4 
> 


growth of the state institutions for Negroes. 


Development of A. & M. Colleges and State Normal 
Schools 


The most significant development in the higher 


education of Negroes in the South has been the 
Al- 


though these are generally spoken of as the A. & M. 


Colleges, nearly all of them have multiple functions 
to perform, one of these being to train elementary 
and high school teachers. Indeed, the word “nor- 
mal” is used in the names of several of these insti- 
tutions, indicating that the training of teachers is 
one of their primary functions. Elementary prac- 
tice schools are connected with nearly all of these 
institutions, and, on the completion of specified 
courses, students are recognized as qualified for spe- 
cific teaching jobs in the elementary, high school or 
special industrial fields. 

During the past six years twelve of these states 
have adopted building programs for the _ state 
schools calling for expenditures aggregating more 


than $5,000,000, of which approximately $3,500,000 


has already been expended, and the remaining 
$1,500,000 will be expended within a year or two. 
This money is being expended to enlarge facilities, 
to improve living and teaching conditions, and to 
supply permanent school plants generally of fire- 
proof construction. In addition to this the states 
are steadily increasing their appropriations for the 
maintenance of these institutions, thus enabling 
them increasingly to employ larger faculties, pay 
better salaries, and to make more adequate their lab- 
oratories and libraries. Year by year the pride 
that the citizens have in their state educational in- 
stitutions for Negroes is increasing. Much still re- 
mains to be done in many of the present institu- 
tions, and more normal schools are greatly needed, 
but the present trend gives hope and encourage- 
ment. 
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Training Teachers in Service 

There has been in recent years a marked improve- 
ment in the summer schools. As formerly organ- 
ized, summer schools were designed largely as 
coaching schools to give teachers a better chance to 
pass the teachers’ examination and secure a license 
to teach. There were large numbers of them and 
few were superior schools. College graduates and 
teachers with only elementary school training were 
thrown indiscriminately together in the same classes 
for a term of from four to six weeks. Summer 
schools are now operated in the best permanent in- 
stitutions. Care is given to the selection of facul- 
ties and courses are carefully worked out, students 
are properly classified and opportunity given them 
to make progress in their stuflies year by year, and 
to get credit towards college degrees. The minimum 
term is six weeks and the maximum term twelve 
weeks. 

In addition to training in summer schools, teach- 
ers in many states now have the opportunity to 
take extension courses during the regular session. 
In some states, Alabama and Florida for example, 
extension courses are offered by the State School 
for Negroes. In at least one state, Arkansas, the ex- 
tension courses are offered to Negro teachers by the 
university and the teachers’ college for white teach- 
ers, and large numbers of teachers are taking ad- 
vantage of these opportunities. Some members of 
the faculty of the University of Georgia offer ad- 
vanced courses to Negro teachers in the summer 
school for Negroes at Athens. 


State Programs for Improving Negro Public Scheols 

It is gratifying to record the fact that practically 
all state departments of education in the South are 
systematically working on state programs for the 
improvement of Negro education. Attention has al- 
ready been called to divisions of Negro education in 
state departments. In the beginning none of these 
divisions were financed by the states, even in part. 
Now, however, some of the states are sharing in 
paying the cost of these divisions. The state of 
North Carolina is now spending from state funds 
nearly $20,000 a year on its division of Negro edu- 
cation. The present trend in state departments, 
however, and the expressed desire of many state 
superintendents, is to have every division of the state 
department and every field worker concerned about 
the welfare and improvement of Negro schools as 
well as white schools. 

The state superintendents are seriously concerned 
about the shortage of adequately educated and 
trained Negro teachers. In some states, notably 
North Carolina, the state is providing training 
teachers in private institutions, in addition to pro- 
viding for the training of teachers in state institu- 
tions. In other states, the training of teachers on a 
high school level is used as a temporary expedient 
in an effort to raise the level of scholarship and pro- 
fessional training in backward counties. Florida 


has supplied a special state fund to help finance 
the work. In Virginia, serious thought is being 
given to the advisability of offering one year of in- 
tensive teacher training following high school grad- 
uation in a few selected high schools, while in Ar- 
kansas, state school officials are turning over in 
their minds the feasibility of establishing in two of 
three sections of the state branches of the state in- 
stitution at Pine Bluff, in order to supply a sufficient 
uumber of centres for training elementary teachers, 
Thus definite planning and constructive thought in 
this field are rapidly. supplanting the former go-as- 
you-please and indifferent attitude. : 

In the matter of providing public funds from 
state sources to help bear the expense of county su: 
pervision, Maryland does not stand alone. Virginie 
contributes from state funds annually for the sup- 
port of the Jeanes county agents, a larger amount) 
than is supplied by the Jeanes Fund, while North 
Carolina supplies from state sources nearly as muck 
as the Jeanes Fund. Tennessee pays from state 
funds one-third of the salary of the Jeanes Agenti 
in counties. Recent legislation in Alabama provide! 
state funds for the salaries of county supervisort| 
to be apportioned under such limitations as to im 
sure adequate service where the need is greatest’ 
Some counties will qualify for a Negro county su 
pervisor the first year. Mississippi needs only 4 
slight change in its law, a change which it is con) 
templated will be made at the current session of thy 
Legislature, to enable several counties now needin; 
and desiring the services of Negro county schoo 
supervisors, to employ them. 

In the field of secondary education, too, the out 
look is brighter than it has ever been. Mention ha 
been made of the effort to accredit and standardizi 
Negro high schools. In states where state aid t 
high schools is given, Negro high schools are shar 
ing each year to an increasing extent in this fune 
State funds are available in Georgia and Alabam} 
to assist in the development of at least one hig! 
school in each county. In Texas and Oklahoma pro 
visions under state law for the high school educa 

; ; . | 
tion of Negro children are such as to insure ampl 
opportunities for children completing the elemiag 
tary grades in both city and country. 


The signs of progress found in the states of th 
South has by no means been exhausted. Attentio! 
has been directed largely to special aid from stat 
funds and to recent state legislation touching the de 
velopment of Negro education.. Some states, suc! 
as Louisiana, South Carolina and Kentucky, hav 
had few special funds and have depended largel, 
upon regular sources of revenue, but signs of prog 
ress are no less evident in these states. New build 
ings, the increasing interest of local school official 
and unstinted service in the direction and super} 
sion of Negro education, have strikingly marked 
efforts put forth in these states. Data are not 
hand to supply indications of progress in the stat | 


























































| of Missouri, West Virginia and Delaware, where 
| separate systems of Negro schools are found, but 
| these states, too, are making significant contribu- 
tions to the cause. 

It is far from the purpose here to leave the im- 
pressicn that Negro public education has attained 
high goals or achieved notable ends. There are high 
| points of progress, but it is only too true that in 
|) many sections of the South almost nothing has been 
done to make Negro schools better. Other sections 
| are only beginning to awaken to the needs in Negro 
education. Nearly everywhere school revenues are 
| inadequate, often pitifully so. In numbers of places 
| public sentiment is still woefully indifferent. But 
' notwithstanding these adverse conditions, there are 
| significant indications of genuine interest and con- 
structive effort and these indications are found at 
points of strategic importance. Along with the act- 
| ive leadership in state departments of education, is 
/ a growing local leadership in the offices of county 
/ and city superintendents, and an increasingly able 
and efficient number of Negro educational leaders 
laboring and sacrificing unceasingly in behalf of the 
! advancement of’the Negro children. Each passing 
} year leaves stronger evidence of an increasing pur- 
} pose to bring about, through a growing spirit of 
mutual understanding and co-operation, a system of 
Negro public education in’ the South worthy of 
} American enterprise and perseverance. 


COLORED TEACHERS’ SALARIES INCREASED 


Elementary and High School Instructors Given 
$18,653 Raise 

Increases in salary were granted elementary and 
high school colored teachers at a recent meeting of 
_ the Richmond School Board. These increases, which 
| have been under discussion for some time, became 
| effective March 1 and amount altogether to $18,653. 
Generally speaking, they affect all colored teachers, 
and raise salary scale in a varying amount, depend- 
ing upon the years of service. 
. Salaries for white clerks in the various schools 
f were inreased as well as in the colored schools. 
# These recommendations were made by the finance 
| committee of the board. 
| Following the appearane of Dr. W. Brownley 
) Foster, Dr. Manfred Call and Mrs. Marion Schaller, 
who appeared as a committee to present the work 
| done by the Children’s Memorial Clinic for the school 
children the board appropriated $4,500 for the work 
of the clinic. This clinic gives detailed physical and 
| mental examinations to many public school children. 
) Enrollment in the Richmond public schools on Feb- 
| ruary 1, totaled 30,517, according to a report of 
_ Albert H. Hill, city superintendent of public schools. 
| Of this number 21,322 are white and 9,195 are col- 
f ored. Last year, at February 1, there were 30,035 
‘pupils enrolled in the schools. 
No action was taken on the matter of school 
scenery, and the same committee will make a report 


can 
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SURVEY OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Fanny C. Williams, First Vice-President, 
NAGE. CuS! 

Early in November, 1926, a questionnaire, on the 
svatus of the Negro elementary schools, as to prep- 
aration of principal, supervisor, and teacher, num- 
ber of educable children, enrollment, attendance, 
type of school, length of term, buildings, and course 
of study was sent to seventeen Southern States and 
the District of Columbia. 

Twelve states and the District of Columbia an- 
swered. A summary of findings will be briefly 
stated. The report in full will appear in a later is- 
sue. 

I, Qualifications for principals, supervisors, teach- 
ers. 

(a) Principals: All principals are chosen from 
teaching ranks. The requirements vary from less 
than high school training to a professional degree. 
In two states holders of third grade certificates are 
principals in rural schools. In large cities principals 
of elementary schools are graduates of normal 
schools, two years beyond high school, others hold 
the A. B. degree in education, while a few in two 
states had taken professional courses. Three states 
have no special requirements for the principalship. 
Alabama and Virginia had principals with four 
years high school training and three years exper- 
ience. Atlanta, Georgia, Washington, D. C., Albion, 
Michigan, State of Delaware, and Birmingham and 
Gadsden, Alabama require two years beyond high 
school and three years’ experience. 

Indianapolis, Washington, D. C., Charleston, West 
Virginia, the State of North Carolina, the State of 
Virginia, and recently, New Orleans, Louisiana re- 
quire principals in elementary schools to have de- 


grees. Florida has no requirements except legal 
certification. Data on certification not available 
now. 


The methods of training principals in service are 
similar in all places. First in rank is the attendance 
at summer schools. Second, study classes during 
the school year; third, extension courses from lead- 
ing universities. 

Subjects Pursued: School Administration, Gen- 
eral Methods, Management, Cubberly: “The Princi- 
pal and His School”, Gist: “Supervision of Elemen- 
tary Subjects.” 

From the summary it is seen that there is no uni- 
form standard in the twelve states for qualifications 
for principalship. The evaluation of schools ad- 
ministered by trained and qualified principals and 
one of less than high school training would no doubt 
show that the former was meeting the needs of child 
life in the community because he could visualize the 


at the next meeting. It is being decided what and 


‘how much scenery is to be allowed on the stages 


of the various schools.—Richmond Times Dispatch. 
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goals toward which the group was striving and 
knew how to direct the work and to provide situa- 
tions suitable for achievement of goals. In Louis- 
iana, Alabama, and several other states the new 
certification law has set a time limit for principals 
to reach the standard. 

(b) Qualifications for supervisory duties. 

Alabama, eight teachers hold certificates for ad- 
ministration and supervision; Arkansas, nineteen 
supervisors, two years’ training beyond the high 
school, five, four years’ college training, eleven, pro- 
fessional courses; Delaware, no Negro supervisor ; 
Florida, no data available; Indianapolis, four years’ 
college; Washington, D. C., one, two years beyond 
high school, two—four years college, three—profes- 
sional course. Atlanta, Georgia, one with scholastic 
training two years beyond high school, one with 
scholast’c training four years college, one, profes- 
sional. Albion, Michigan, one has two years beyond 
high school. Austin, Texas, information not avail- 
able; North Carolina, seven have four years’ high 
school, three years’ experience, twenty-three have 
two years beyond high school, eight, four years’ col- 
lege, thirty-eight, professional courses; Virginia 
gives qualifications in per cent. Five per cent less 
than four years, eight per cent, four years high 
school, ten per cent, two years beyond high school, 
five per cent, professional courses. 

There is no Negro supervisor in the city of New 
Orleans, one state supervisor in Louisiana. 

The greatest aid in improving supervisors in ser- 
vice are summer school attendance, institutes, ex- 
tension courses. Here, again, in requirements for 
supervisors there is no uniform standards, from less 
than high school to professional training. 

“Successful supervision requires special capacities, 
qualifiations and the highest type of professional 
training. The successful supervisor in addition to 
being an efficient teacher must be equipped with 
the proper temperament, broad education and pro- 
fessional training, and an abundance of initiative 
and unusual nower of svmnathetic leadership among 
teachers and children. This type of supervisor re- 
auires training. We cannot expect much from those 
who lack professional training. In the various sum- 
mer schools supervisors are attempting to raise their 
staendard.”—State Report. Superintendent of Louis- 
jana. 


(c) Teachers: Qualifications vary from third 
grade certificates to certificates based upon A. M. 
degree. 

Qualification for Teaching in Several States and 
Large Cities. Example: Alabama in 1925 had 


Tihirde Gradem Certitica becuse: sas seen ene ne 1,943 
Seconds Gradem @ertitlicat ccs iae ee eters 656 
First Grade Certificates... ccccccccccccccccccccesccccceeescscesee an 85 
Titer, Centifica tes. pee ree al) ee ae oeeen Geet 88 
Speciale Certificates vc 222th sca soe eat ae 
PrasNonm ale Geile te samme esse eee nna 423 


Elementary Certificates 22222 ea ne 79 
Secondary Certificates 222 nip eee 20 
Administrations Certificates een eeas 8 


Alabama has new certification law. All teachers 
must be graduates of recognized normal schools. 

Arkansas has no fixed requirements certification 
based upon examination. 

Delaware, information not given. 

Florida, requirements fixed by examination. 

Atlanta, Georgia, requirements are two years be- 
yond high school. 

268 in this class. 

Indianapolis requires four years college. 

Louisiana has 602 third grade certificates, Sup- 
erintendent Report, 1925. 

Louisiana has 873 second grade cértificates. 

Louisiana has 484 first gtade certificates. 

Louisiana has 321 normal graduates. 

Louisiana has 148 college graduates. 


In Louisiana, according to the 1925 law, teachers 
are required to graduate from high school and then 
spend from two to four years in normal schools and 
colleges. After 1927, all certification in Louisiana 
will be based on normal or college training. 

New Orleans requires a normal school diploma for 
elementary schools, 1-6 grades and the A. B. degree 
for teachers above 6th gade. 

Albion, Michigan, normal diploma. 

North Carolina. Some teachers have less than 
high school training. Some high school tra‘ning, 
some normal, and some four years college. 

Austin, Texas, information not available. 

Washington, D. C., all teachers in elementary 
school are normal graduates. 

One-fourth, four years college. 

One-sixth, Professional courses. 

Virginia, 50 per cent high school, 35 per cent— 
four years college, 15 per cent professional. 

West Virginia has 560 teachers with less than 
high school training, 275 with high school training, 
some with normal training, none with college. 

The same fact is revealed in the survey on cuali- 
fications for teachers as was found for princinvals, 
and supervisors. The teachers are at work without 
adequate preparation. There is no uniform stand- 
ards for qualification, of teachers. Several states 
and cities have adopted the normal course as a mini- 
mum standard for e’ementarv schools.. Yet. a prob- 
lem arises: How shall teachers in service meet this 
requirement? In some states and cities regular 
courses leading to a diploma from normal school 
are given during the summer session. Generally, six 
summers after high school graduation are reouired 
to complete the courses: reading circles, institutes 
extension work give added onnortunitv. but these are 
inadequate fac'‘lities to mect the needs. There is @ 
specific need for normal schools and teachers col- 
leges in al! of the Southern States. 

TI. Educable Children: 
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The series of graphs show the educable children 
in the several southern States. Several states did 
not furnish information. The figures used for South 


- Carolina, Mississippi and Oklahoma, were obtained 


from the Smith Study and the Negro Year Book. 

The graphs for enrollment present only those 
pupils who were found in the public schools. No 
account is taken of those enrolled in parochial 
schools. 

It was impossible to secure data for attendance 
records in several instances. The attendance graphs 
present the most important problem of the elemen- 
tary school—“Children out of school without any 
valid reason.” In states where the Compulsory Edu- 
cation laws are enforced, a higher per cent of at- 
tendance is found. In states where the requirements 
for teachers are two years beyond high school and 
college training, the attendance records of pupils is 
hich. Washington, D. C. is an excellent example of 
these facts. 

The graphs show that the largest number of pu- 
pils are found in the first three grades, that with 
each grade the numbers grow smaller until in 
erades 7 and 8, there are only a very few pupils. 
In schools where the pupils of grades 7-9 are group- 
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ed, more pupils are found in grades 7 and 8 than in 
the traditional 8th grade school. 
Suggestions 

These facts present three major needs: 

1. The need of Compulsory School Law to keep 
pupils in school until 16 years old. 

2. The need of carefully trained primary teachers 
to administer to childrén. 

3. The need of grouping upper grade pupils in 
some form or type of school that will directly meet 
their needs. 
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Making Posters 


Due to the remarkable growth of advertising, in- 
terest in and use of poster work has developed great- 
ly. The following suggestions, it is hoped, will help 
us to become better poster makers. 


The Poster Idea 
(Used by Art Class in Girls’ Trades Building, . 
Tuskegee Institute.) 


1. Dramatic Quality—Arresting attention and 
holding it long enough to deliver its message. Ex. 
clever phrases. One must, therefore, discover a 
poster idea in the data to be used, and the poster 
should be a brief expression of that idea with best 
selection and arrangement of whole as possible. Plan 
out your idea. Make a little sketch first to see how 


it looks. 


2. Brevity—Eliminate all unnecessary material. 
Printed message brief as possible—an imperative 
command, shouting forth one idea clearly, forcibly 
and instantly. Be sure words fit in as part of post- 
er. Avoid words that turn circles or run up and 
down like Chinese writing. 

3. Simplicity—Avoid analysis. 
clearly. 

4. Sequence—Related objects grouped together 
and legends close to object which they explain. Try 
to keep all parts of poster so they lead observer’s eye 
from one part to another. 

5. Technique—Keep scrap book for good examples 
of technique. It is bad form to mix naturalistic and 
conventional designs. Avoid perspective in poster 
work. 

*6. Design—To avoid ineffectiveness from poor 
and haphazard arrangement, the poster designer 
must work out a structure or pattern in order that 
the whole poster may be harmonious. The pattern 
is guided by the following principles of design: 

1. Spacing—Boundary lines limit composition. For 
vertical poster—widest margin at the bottom. next 
widest at sides, narrowest at top. If several rec- 
tangles are used in poster, care should be taken in 
spacing them as well as selection shapes of rec- 
tangles. 

Background shapes—may be varied 
avoid monotony. Too many confusing. Keep simple. 
Use subdued plain values for background. 

‘oterirng—Apprepriate for subject matter pre- 
sented. Ex. floral—graceful; football—bo!d, force- 
ful. Use capitals for titles; lower case letters for 
text if space is limited. Area between letters im- 
portant and is estimated by eye judgment. Straight 
letters like H, J, M, N, should be farther apart than 
round letters. Often area around L should be re- 
duced by cutting off some of the lower part; care 
shou'd be taken in spacing A and T. The spaces 
between letters should be less than the width of the 
Lettering and_ pictorial elements should 
never be of equal importance. The finished effect 


Convey one idea 


Te'targ 


in size to 


should present lettering with less important pictorial 
element, or pictorial element with less important let- 
tering. . 

2. lovexeat—The strongest main directional 
lines should be kept simple and within .the picture. 
They should lead to the most important idea, and 
not away from it. Lines which carry the eye be- 
yond the picture are wrong. Avoid too many lines of 
direction or movement. They confuse the mind and 
weaken the effect. 

3. Harmony—Avoid startling contrasts. 
kinds of harmony are studied in posters. 

1. Symmetry is balance. The large objects of 
light and dark masses balanced so that all heavy ob- 
jects or dark masses will not fall on one side. 

2. Transition—Modification of forms of various 
shapes so that they may be harmonized. 

3. Subordination—Governs distribution of masses 
in dark and light compositions, and of lines in color 
schemes. The most important idea should be brought 
out strongly and the other parts of the composition 
kept unobtrustive, to enhance the beauty of the 
whole. 

4, Color—Appeals to the eye more strongly than 
line or mass of dark and light. Decide on colors. 
Don’t use too many. Keep all areas flat and simple. 
Put softest color in large areas and brightest colors 
in small spots. Any part you wish to call attention 
to may be in bright colors. 

The Primary Colors are red, blue, and yellow. 
They are called primary as they cannot be attained 
by mixing other colors. 

The Secondary Colors are orange, green and vio- 
let: 

Orange—Red and yellow 

Green—Yellow and blue. 

Violet—Blue and red. 

*Red and blue and yellow—grey. 

Tha Comp'lerenrtarv Colors when used together 
combine the three primary colors: 

Red (primary) and green (blue and yellow, pri- 
maries. ) 

Yellow (primary) and violet (blue and red, pri- 
maries. ) 

Blue (primary) and orange (red and yellow, pri- 
maries). 

To shade any color add its complimentary color. 
Red is a primary color—its complement is green, a 
mixture of the other two primary colors. To shade 
red use green or to shade green use red. 

Materia’s__Paner, show card colors, inks, letter- 
ing pens, brushes, and T square. 

Test 

Make believe you are a passerby who is looking at 
poster for first time. Does it attract your attention? 
Do you stop to read it? Does it make you want to do 
the thing that it tells you about? If it does, it is a 
good poster. 
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A Spelling Device 


Miss Lamer L. Callion, Pine Bluff, Ark. 


“Jefferson belonged to one of the first ‘famlies’ of 
Virginia, lived among the great planters, went to col- 
lege, and later became ‘govner’ of Virginia. Jack- 
son, unlike Jefferson was ‘bone’ in a log cabin, did 
hard work, was a ‘fronteer’ soldier, and helped to 
defeat the Indians. They both were great ‘Demer- 
Cragin. 


Selection of words: 

It is quite obvious from the above answer to a 
question in History that one of the best sources for 
the selection of words in the teaching of spelling is 
made from the pupil’s written lessons. Where the 
departmental plan is used, the teacher might get 
such a list of words from the teachers of the res- 
pective subjects. 

Present-day text-books on spelling, through the 
work of investigations, are made more sanely than 
were former ones. However, spelling might still be 
better taught when textbooks are discarded altogeth- 
er. Words selected from written exercises fill the 
child’s actual spelling needs. Since most of the 
courses of study include a textbook, the words se- 
lected for study might come from four main sources: 


1. Text-book. 

2. Misspelled words from written lessons. 

3. Lists from standard tests for the particular 
grade. 

4. The 100 spelling Demons (Grades 5-8). 


Motivation: 
At the beginning of the school year I had the 7A 
class answer these questions: 


1. Of what use is spelling to you now? 
2. What are some uses you may make of it in the 
future? 


Some of the Replies Were: 

1. We make use of spelling in writing letters, no- 
tices and frankly, “notes”. Spelling correctly en- 
ables the reader to understand. 

2. Spelling is accurate and helps to develop the 
habit of accuracy. 

3. In the future we shall need it in filling such 
positions as, secretaries, teachers and stenographers. 

4, Poor spellers are sometimes ridiculed. 


Upon this basis, there was real tangible interest 
developed in each pupil’s correcting his own poor 
spélling habits. Further, lists are made of “Who’s 
Who” in spelling for the week and for the month. 
The use of Ayres spelling scale at the beginning and 
at regular intervals during the term, has served as 
a stimulus for pupils below the standard. 

A general “bee” at the end of the month adds 
interest and might be conducted in this way: Pupils 


are seated in rows as equally as possible. The words 
are called from the teacher’s misspelled list. The 
rows are named or numbered and a scorekeeper is 
selected for each row. The row in which everyone 
spells his word gets a score. Further, if a word is 
missed in one row and spelled by the first person in 
the next row, that row gets a score. All misspelled 
words are listed for study. To prevent excessive 
noise, it may be set down as a regulation that mis- 
conduct or “telling” will warrant the loss of a score. 


Type Lesson 

Subject: Spelling. 

Material: Spelling tablets, pencils, blackboard, 
crayon, and teacher’s booklet of misspelled words, 

Time: Fifteen minutes. 

Grade: 7A. 

Assignment: 

Study these words and he able to use them correct- 
ly in sentences: governor, frontier, born (bone), 
families, Democrats. 

Aims: 

Teacher’s: 

1. To have pupils develop accuracy, speed and sen- 
sitiveness to mistakes in spelling these words. 

2. To teach the correct use of them in sentences. 

Pupil’s: 

To learn the new words. 

Results Expeeted: 

1. A reasonable percentage of accuracy and speed 
in the spelling of these words. 

2. Knowledge of the proper use of them in sen- 
tenées. 

3. A minimum of misspelling of them in future 
written work. 


Procedure: 

1. Write words on board and have pupils pro- 
nounce them collectively, and as far as possible, in- 
dividually. Pupils have individual difficulties in 
pronouncing words, and often misspell them because 
of these difficulties. 

2. Use each word in enough sentences to under- 
stand fully its meaning. 

3. Divide words into syllables without use of dia- 
critical marks, emphasizing the difficult part of each 
word, thus, gov(ern)or, fam(i)lies, fron(tier), 
Dem(o)crats, born (bone). 

4. Show difference in meaning of words mistaken 
one for the other because of incorrect pronunciation, 
as born-bone. 

5. After teaching, studying and dictating 
have pupils exchange papers and mark 
words. 

6. List misspelled words for further study. 

(Continued on page 26) 
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On December 6 and 7, 1927, the Executive Commit- 
tee of the National Association held its annual meet- 
ing at Durham, N. C., in the offices of the North 
Carolina Mutual Life Insurance Company. This 
statement is a brief of the work conducted at that 
time. 

There were present besides the Chairman, W. A. 
Robinson, the following persons as members or vis- 
itors: Mr. W. W. Sanders, West Va.; Mr. Jno. W. 
Davis, West Va:; Mr. David Lane, West Va.; Mr. 
Leo. Ma Favret. Da Mr. We TD Holmess IMisss: Mir 
Jee Goutons Na Casita Nes CriINiewioOldse Nas Gas) Vines 
G, Ca shaw, N.C. sink, s- Crossley. Delia Mires We 
ee tialewme Geresid cnt NpeAcw lan uno) ame leita ssmely Lyme 
Elder, N. C.; Mr. C. J. Calloway (Executive Secre- 
tary), Ala.; Mr. Jno. P. Davis, Tenn.; Mr. Eugene 
Gorbie, Ney aoe taste Mi thia NS Geir. ee 
Bluford, N. C.; 

Four sessions of the meeting were held; in the 
morning, afternoon and evening of December 6 and 
on the morning of December 7. The meeting was 
opened with praver by President Holmes of Touga- 
loo, Miss., and after a brief statement by the chair- 


man, a letter of greeting from A. T. Allen, State | 
Superintendent of Public Instruction of North Car- | 


olina, was read, followed by a reading of the Min- 
utes of the last Executive Committee Meeting at 
Nashville, Tenn. 


of West Va. gave a brief account of the meetings of 
the Board of Trustees held in St. Louis and Atlanta. 
A considerable portion of the time of the meeting 
was consumed in discussing plans for raising the 
necessary funds-for meeting the budget expenses of 
the Association. According to the report of the Sec- 
retary, the Association in the last two years has at- 
tempted a larger service calling for larger annual 
bud ets. These budgets have been made cut in the 
annual meetings of the executive committee on the 
basis of expected contributions from the several 
States. These contributions have not come up to the 
expectations of the Association and for that reason 
a deficit has been created. It was the expressed 
opinion of all members present that with the grow- 
ing interest in the affairs of the Association and the 
work it is attempting in shaptng of Negro Education 
in America that there is every indication that the 
Negro teachers are becoming more interested in the 
general field of Negro Education and are beginning 
to support the organization in a very substantial 
wav. all of which leads to the belief that the pres- 
ent deficit will soon be wiped out and a substantial 
surplus created. : 


After considerakle discussion the Committee on 
Life Memberships of which Mr. W. W. Sanders is 
chairman and which was appointed at the Nashville 
meeting was increased by the following members: 
Mr. Leo. M. Favrot, La.; Mr. N. C. Newbold, N. C.: 
Mr. W. T. Holmes, Miss.; Mr. Jno. W. Davis, West 
Va. The following list of memberships were agreed 
upon: 1. Sustaining Membership of $100. the 
proceeds from which are to go into a permanent 
fund looking to the perpetuity of the organization. 
It was suggested by Mr. Favrot that there were 
individuals white and colored who wished to assist 
in the work of the Association who might be inter- 
ested in becoming sustaining members on this basis. 
2. Associate membership of $15. This membership 
was established to allow individuals in the State and 
locality where the National meeting is being held to 
express their interest in the work of the organiza- 
‘ien in a teneible way aside from merelv making a 
contribution. These two memberships are purely 
honorary. Two active memberships were established. 
1, Acti-e Tiife Membershin cf $39. 2. Active An- 
nual Membership of $1.50. 
members of the profession and carry with them all 
provisions of active membership. The last two were 


Mr. C. J. Calloway was next | 
heard in a report of the general financial condition | 
of the organization, after which Mr. W. W. Sanders | 





These are confined to © 











created at the Nashville meeting while the two hon- 
orary memberships were added at the Durham meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee. 


Plans were also made for the improvement of the 
work of the various State Promotion Committees. 
New membeys were added in several cases and in 
several other cases the committees were reorganized. 
Many of these committees have been active in the 
work cf promoting the interest of the National 
Association and securing members throughout their 
states and in several instances where the States 
have not been active, the feeling of the Executive 
Committee was that this lack of activity was 
due largely to a lack of knowledge of effective 
procedure. It was agreed that the Executive Sec- 
_ retary work out suggestive plans which he might 
_ offer to members of the State Promotion Committees. 
_ The committee on Life Memberships is to work with 
the State Promotion Committee in selling life mem- 
berships throughout the States. 





The next most important thing facing the com- 
mittee was the matter of planning for the annual 
meeting of the Association to be held in Charleston, 
West Va., in July, 1928. The slogan selected for this 
meeting is as follows: “A Strong Association and 
an Efficient Teacher Serve the Child.” The fact 

that the next annual meeting will be the 25th anni- 
_versary of the organic life of the Association is to 
be given considerable prominence in the program of 
the Charleston meeting. While the general vutlines 
of the program were established and several indi- 
viduals were agreed upon as possible speakers, it was 
the feeling cf the Committee Meeting that the ar- 
rangement of this program should be left very large- 
ly to President W..J. Hale in co-operation with the 
Executive Secretary. Communications from the Di- 
rectors of the several Departments were presented, 
4 outlining the type of program which they wished to 
arrange for the meeting. All of these communica- 
tions showed that the Departments are actively at 
work as autonomous organizations and that the of- 
ficials of the departments are taking seriously their 
responsibility for making this an interesting pro- 
j gram. The E-ecutive Committee voted to create a 
new department: The Department of Vocational and 
Industrial Training. President Davis of West Vir- 
giania was appointed chairman of this de; \rtment 
until its organization at Charleston. A Committee 
on Vocational and Industrial Training to operate in 
‘connection with this Department was appointed 
‘as follows: Jno. W. Davis, B. F. Hubert, R. W. 
Banks, F. F. Sims, R. S. Grossley and F D. Bluford. 


The responsibility was placed upon the Executive 
Secretary to see that the various committees were 
ready to make their reports at the Charleston meet- 
ing. All members of the Executive Committee and 
all visitors present were tremendously encouraged by 
the work accomplished at the meeting and by the 
upward trend of affairs as indicated by the reports 
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made. President Hale expressed himself as being 
inspired by the spirit of the meeting and determin- 
ed to make every effort to forward the work of his 
office. After five busy sessions the Executive Com- 
mitte adjourned to meet at Charleston, West Vir- 
ginia, July, 1928. 

Through the courtesy of the North Carolina Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company stenographers were 
secured and stenographic records of the entire pro- 
cedure were made. 





The Orleans Parish School Board, at a recent 
meeting, elected Miss Pearl C. Tasker as supervisor 
of primary grades. 

Miss Tasker was a teaeher in James Lewis School 
for the past nine years. It was here that the atten- 
tion of the Superintendent was attracted by her ef- 
ficient work. During the session 1926-27 Miss Tas- 
ker served as teacher of grade 1B and supervisor of 
primary grades at McDonough 6 Public Sthool. 

At present Miss Tasker is a student at Michigan 
State Normal College, one of the outstanding col- 
leges of this country. On recommendation of the 
President, Dr. Char!es McKenny, Miss Tasker will 
teach in the practice school this spring and super- 
vise the student teachers who will also be engaged 
in practice teaching. The critic teachers and general 
supervisor will check and criticize Miss Tasker’s 
work. Courses in supervision and principles of 
supervision are opened to her. In fact the college 
has offered to assist in every way, the preparation 
of Miss Tasker for her new position. 


FROM OUR READERS 


1 should like the Bulletin much better were you at 
least “middlin’”’ genercus with articles on Public 
School music. Don’t your children like to sing by 
note? Do you have teachers of music in your 
schools? White children who can’t sing as well as 
colored children find pleasure in and benefit from 
their study of music. Try teaching your children 
by note and see how well they will respond. May I 
contribute an article? 

A Teacher of Southern White Children 





I am glad to note that the Association is growing. 
I certainly feel that the Bulletin has improved won- 


derfully within the last year or so. 
Annie W. Holland, 
Supervisor Elementary Schools, N. C. 





I find the articles in the Bulletin very helpful for 


my type of work. 
Mrs. E. B. White, 


Atlanta, Ga. 
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Presentation of Harmon Awards in West Virginia 


John F, Matheus, Institute, West Virginia 


Of the sixteen prizes, aggregating $4,000.00, a- 
warded by the judges of the Harmon Foundation 
.for conspicious achievement among Negroes in the 
United States, two of the awards came to West Vir- 
ginia. The Governor of West Virginia, the Honor- 
able Howard M. Gore, just from a meeting with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in Washington, 
presented those won by citizens of the State for the 
year 1927, the first award in Education to John War- 
ren Davis, President of the West Virginia Collegiate 
Institute, and a first award in, Music to Clarence 
Cameron White, director of Music in the West Vir- 
ginia Collegiate Institute, eminent violinist and com- 
poser. 

The awarding ceremonies were a fitting tribute to 
the anniversary of Lincoln’s birth and a contribu- 
tion to the program of Race-Relations Day in the 
United States. It can not be without significance 
that the Governor of West Virginia, the Mayor of 
New York, the Mayor of Philadelphia, leading white 
citizens of Boston, Dayton, Hampton and elsewhere, 
have cooperated with committees of prominent Ne- 
gro citizens in the presentation before applauding 
audiences of whites and blacks, awards for excel- 
lence of Negroes in the arts, letters, education, re- 
ligion, science, music, business and affairs. 

The specific achievement of President Davis, as 
stated in the award, was his having been “the first 
to place one of the seventeen Negro Land-Grant 
Colleges upon a recognized collegiate basis. The 
West Virginia Collegiate Institute is the first insti- 
tution in Amerca, operated for Negroes with a full 
Negro faculty ever to be admitted unconditionally 
into one of the five recognized accrediting bodies of 
the country.” 

This recognition was accorded to the College after 
due investigation by the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 


Mr. Clarence Cameron White, always mentioned 
when achievement of the American Negro in music 
is considered, has more than a score of compositions 
to his credit, besides numerous exercises for the vio- 
lin, and in the fall of last year published through 
Theodore Presser and Company a rare and widely 
sold collection of Negro Spirituals. 

The ceremony was held in the auditorium of the 
Administraticn Building cf the West Virginia Col- 
legiate Institute at Institute. This handsome build- 
ing, constructed with equipment, at a cost of almost 
a half million of dollars, is itself a monument to 
President Davis’s persevering and progressive ad- 
ministration. 

The meeting was opened at seven thirty by Mr. 
C. H. James of Charleston, West Virginia, who pre- 
sented the Chairman, Mr. T. G. Nutter, prominent 

























attorney and business man of Charleston. Mr. Nut-' 
ter read telegrams of congratulation from similar 
meetings being held at the same hour in various 
parts of the country and from persons of distinction, 
in many fields. 

Three minute addresses followed by representa- 
tives of the interests and activities of the West Virs 
ginia Coljlegiate Institute. In each case Chairman 
Nutter made concise and informing introduction. 

Mr. Theodore Nash, honor graduate of the Col- 
lege and teacher in the Garnett High School brought: 
congratulation from the alumni. He voiced the ap- 
preciation of many students of the opportunity open- 
ed to them because of President Davis’s efficient 
policy and achievement. He recalled Mr. White’s in- 
spiring example. West Virginia has been: signally 
honored. Her citiens are pleased to remember that! 
“Blow Gabriel”, one of Mr. White’s most popular re- 
cordings of Negro Spirituals was discovered by him 
in a West Virginia mining camp. 

Hon. J. Frank Marsh, Secretary of the State 
Board of Education and representing also the State 
Board of Control, spoke wittily and pithily. The 
State Board of Education had unanimously voted 
to make record of the achievement of President 
Davis and of Mr. White and to extend to them their 
official felicitation and appreciation. | 











JOHN W. DAVIS, 


West Va.; President West Virginia Collegiate Institute; Lif eo 
Member National Associaticn of Teachcrs in 
Colored Schools 
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CLARENCE CAMERON WHITE, 


Violinist-Compes2r; Director of Music, West Virginia 
Collegiate Institute 


Mr. W. W. Sanders, State Director of Colored 
Schools and member of the Advisory Council to the 
State Board of Education told of the wide acquain- 
tance of the winners of the awards: He delighted 
his hearers with a-felicitous account of a certain 
more ardent than informed reader of the daily press, 
who, after having read an announcement of the nom- 
ination of John W. Davis of West Virginia as the 
presidential candidate of the Democratic party, vo- 
ciferously proclaimed another triumph for President 
John W. Davis of Institute. 

A telegram was read from Senator W. S. Halla- 
nan. Engagements in Washington prevented his 
being present. 

Mr. George Harvey, representing the six hundred 
students of the Institution, brought expression of 
the pride and inspiration felt by them and their 
pledge to manifest their gratitude by increased en- 
‘deavor in scholarship and high thinking. 


Vean David A. Lane, Jr., of the College Depart- 
ment, speaking for the faculty, brought to the win- 
ners the best thought and good wishes of their col- 
leagues and coworkers. He reviewed clearly the 
experiment in education carried on at Institute, 
which had won the approval of high authority and 
“gave assurance that all were concerned in maintain- 
‘ing and in perfecting the results obtained. 

- The Chairman then announced that Mayor W. W. 
Wertz of Charleston was absent because of being 
Biclayed in Parkersburg. He then introduced Gover- 
‘nor Gore, as a friend of Negro Education, who had 
‘personally interceded with the legislature to erect 
Gore Hall, a dormitory for young men of the Col- 

ege, when the dormitory conditions were wholly in- 


————— 


adequate. The Governor spoke of the pride of all 
West Virginians in the achievement which had 
brought national attention to the State. 

“You have caught the spirit of achievement,” he 
said, “that will inspire every child, whether of your 
group or of mine. The awards are of greatest value 
for their spiritual asset and not for their intrinsic 
worth.” 

After the round of applause had subsided the Gov- 
ernor then bestowed the awards, two gold medals 
and two checks for four hundred dollars each. He 
then presented President Davis to the acclaiming 
audience as one of the first citizens of West Virginia. 

President Davis in characteristic clarity and per- 
Spicacious phrase stated that his achievement had 
been “a cooperative effort.” I have worked as a cen- 
tral or pivotal agency in connection with Governors 
of this State, Members of the Boards of Public 
Works, Education, Control, Advisory Council; mem- 
bers of the faculties of this Institution and members 
of our different student bodies. The cooperative ef- 
fort in the first Harmon Award in Education for 
1927 includes, also, the splendid work of members 
of our State legislatures, newspapers and in addi- 
tion, hundreds of constructive-minded and forward- 
looking citizens of all walks of life in our State. 

. Harmonious relationships between men and 
groups are definitely advanced in the stimulation of 
the creative abilities pregnant in the souls of un- 
sung youth. 


. Lam a practical thinker and doer in Educa- 
tion. Idealism only charms me in action. An en- 
gaging task is before us. 

Standardization is only a first step in educational 
clearance for work and service. It never means the 
removal of the institution from the sphere or con- 
dition of those to be served. Awards, material and 
otherwise, await those of-us in this state who can 
and will better the socio-economic status of the Ne- 
gro—give him a firmer hold in the industrial life of 
this nation—translate and establish in his practical 
daily life a moral philosophy—establish to his 
credit a longer life expectancy—make it possible 
for him to enjoy a higher degree of justifiable tol- 
erance—qualify him in higher levels of citizenship— 
place for him in an effective and workable sense in 
definite, objective and purposeful educational pro- 
grams principles of vocational guidance and co-oper- 
atives—encourage quantitatively his efforts in schol- 
arship and research so as to offset an alarming pau- 
perism in this regard—and finally teach them that 
respect and dignity of labor which will produce an 
ever increasing number of well paid, well housed 
and well fed men and women To the work 
then with a more definite evidence of a dynamic 
spirit of cooperation.” 

The Governor next presented Mr. Clarence Camer- 
on White, who preferred to express his thoughts 
and emotions through music, that medium of which 
he is master. After a brief word to the Committee 
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and to the audience of appreciation and of thanks, 
Mr. White played upon the violin with Mrs. White 
at the piano Carl Bohm’s “Legend”, softly sweet and 
entrancing. Schumann’s old masterpieces, ‘“Trau- 
merei” followed, which Mr. White announced as the 
Governor’s favorite violin selection as revealed over 
Radio Station WJZ. 


And so with silence and then with applause, fit- 
tingly closed on the anniversary of Lincoln’s birth, 
on Race-Relations Day in America, the formal pre- 
sentation of the Harmon Awards to two of West 
Virginia’s distinguished citizens. 


Immediately thereafter the doors of the Library 
on the first floor were thrown open and the guests 
and friends from Institute, Charleston and various 
other parts of the State, were welcomed to a recep- 
tion given by the faculty. Amidst music by the Col- 
lege Orchestra, the green of ferns and bright colors 
of carnations from the college Green House, scores 
of persons crowded to shake hands with Governor 
Gore, President and Mrs. Davis and Mr. and Mrs. 
White. Refreshments were served. Final greetings 
were exchanged to mark the end of a significant 
day’s significant occasion. 


TEACHING THE ART OF STUDY 


Superintendent William J. O’Shea, of New York 
City, has issued a circular to district superintend- 
ents and principals on teaching the art “of study. 
The circular is an abstract of a series of addresses 
made by district superintendents and is so stimulat- 
ing that it is quoted in full. 


I. Causes of deficiency in the art of study. 


1. Social. 

(a) Home conditions; lack of time, due to work- 
ing outside of school hours, religious instruc- 
tion, music lessons; foreign language spoken 
in the home. 


2. Physical. 

(a) At home, lack of proper physical conditions, 
such as suitable furniture, writing equipment, 
vent lation, quiet; in school;, comparatively lit- 
tle time for study. 


3. Psychological. 

(a) Difficulty of concentration; lack of interest 
and incentive; laek of skill in mechanics of 
readin. .Prnils lack the power to grasp the 
central idea of the paragraph or the leading 
idea of the selection; they lack the ability to 
understand an assignment; they have little 
sense of relative values; they lack the power 
to neglect parts of books not needed for their 
purposes. They do not know when to skim 
and when to read in detail; that is to say, they 
lack the power to vary the tempo of study. 
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There is psychological inertia to overcome in 
getting started. There may be an unsatisfac- 
tory emotional state. In many cases rote mem- 
ory is dominant. Dawdling is a common fault. 
If we assign drill lessons, pupils often contract 
habits of inattention and carelessness. If we 
assign memory work, they memorize a phrase 
at a time, mispronouncing or omitting words. 
If we assign history or geography, we assume 
that they know how to read, whereas very few 
pupils actually read fluently and understand- 
ingly. They can call words, but they cannot 
actually read in the sense of comprehending, 
comparing, consu'tine, agreeing, or disagree- 
ing. 5 ; 
4, Pedagogical. 

(a) Occasionally the teachers do not make the 
best use of the study period. It is not the time 
for writing up roll books, cleaning desk draw- 
ers, or atténding to minor routine matters. 
Many children are permitted to read or study 
what they wish to study. An overanxious or 
overconscientious teacher often coaches a few 
backward pupils while the rest do as they 
please. 


(b) Frequently home work is improperly assign- 
ed, in that the assignment is not motivated and 
the pupils are not given a definite series of top- 
ics to study. 


5. Administrative. 


-(a) Perhaps the very organization and adminis- 
tration of large city schools, with their crowded 
classrooms, overloaded curriculum, clock-like 
routine, and “mass-prodution,” make it im- 
possible to foster correct habits of study and 
power of self-direction. 


II. What is study? 


1. Various definitions.. 
(a) Study involves thinking. Study is deliberate, 
purposeful, selective thinking. 
effort to acquire a needed new way of observ- 


ing. Skill in study means power of effective, — 


independent self-direction; reflective thinking. 


2. What the pupil does educates. 


(a) The school should aim to’ produce an indi- | 


vidual who can direct himself as a learner. 


3. Types of study. 
(a) Memorizing. 
(b) Practice or drill. 
(c) Collating or organizing information. 
(d) Solving problems. 
(e) Finding a new way of observing. 


4. Supervised study. 


(a) Supervised study is teaching which aims to | 
train a pupil to teach himself; -perhaps better | 


Study is the | 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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called “supervised learning’ or “directed 
study”’. 


III. Methods and devices of study. 
1. To remove— 
(a) Social handicaps. 
(b) Physical handicaps. 
(c) Psychological difficulties. 
(d) Pedagogical ills. 


IV. Special training lessons in study. 


1. Finding information. 

2. Organization of knowledge. 
3, Increase of skill. 

4. Comprehension. 

5. Retention. 

6. Use of books. 


(a) Pupils must be taught how to use books; 
trained to read a paragraph for general com- 
prehension and then to extract its thoughts. 
Too often pupils believe that studying is mere- 
ly memorizing; they think they have success- 
fully studied when they can repeat the text 
word for word. They do not understand that 
the art of studying is often the art of omitting. 


(b) Textbooks may be considered (1) as books 
from which to study a lesson; (2) as source 
books of information or problems. 


i. Study suggestions by g’rades. 


(a) As the subject matter of the different grades 
varies, so will the technique of supervised 
study vary. In the fourth year, for example, 
you might start teaching how to study by 
placing on the blackboard a series of questions 
to be answered from the text. In the fifth and 
sixth years you would train pupils to take ad- 
vantage of signpost paragraphs, topic sen- 
tences, and summary sentences and paragraphs. 
In the seventh and eighth years you would 
train pupils to distinguish between the relative 
values of different parts of a problem or sub- 
ject. In the ninth year pupils will try to make 
the author’s organization their own or to make 
their own organization of the subject matter. 
Pupils are now able to break up the problem 
to find the essential elements and then to study 
the relationship of these elements one to the 

_ other and to the whole. Again, the technique 
of supervised study varies for the different sub+ 
jects of the curriculum. 
ers. Here is an opportunity to group them. 
The brighter ones do not require your assist- 
ance. After they have completed their own 
tasks, they may assist you in helping the slow- 
er ones. But be sure that the pupil, at home or 
in school, is not going to form bad habits. Be 
sure that he is on the right track; and remem- 
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ber also that supervised study is concerned not 
so much with how much a pupil learns as with 
how he learns. 


9. Study suggestions by subjects. 
(a) Spelling. 


(1) We want to make the pupils feel the res- 
ponsibility for mastering the order of let- 
ters in the words. Most of the work dur- 
ing the study period should be «entered on 
the individual list. Al! s2:cols should en- 
courage the pupils to keep individual spell- 
ing lists. If the pupils have been made to 
keep a list of their misspelled words in 
composition work, arithmetic, and so forth, 
and if that individual list is made the ba- 
sis for constant drilling during the study 
period, you are doing your utmost to bring 
about correct spontaneous spelling. 


(2) The main caution in teaching spelling is 
not to set the class to studying words that 
they I:now; it is in attacking the things we 
do not know and endeavoring to sound 
them out and comprehend them that at- 
tention and interest and concentration are 
called into play, and glory and satisfaction 
are found in the conquest. 


(b) History. 


(1) For upper grades a full account of how 
to teach history and to teach pupils how 
to study history is given in Mabel E. Simp- 
son’s Supervised Study in American His- 
tory, in which many assignments are treat- 
ed in full. 


(c) Geography. 


(1) With the open book have the pupils anal- 
lyze the statements, one after another, used 
by the author. Pupils should be trained’ 
to criticize the offers made by their fel- 
lows of what the language means. List on 
the blackboard the statements finally ac-- 
cepted. Have the pupils verify the ref- 
erences made. Use the table of contents 
and the index, if necessary, and encourage 
pupils to ask questions on the text for: 
their fellows to answer in recitation. To 
the outline on the board add some ques- 
tions by the teacher to be answered by the 
text. Show the pupils that the summary 
expresses the idea of the author in brief 
form; the summary may be memorized if 
that is thought necessary. 


(d) Arithmetic. 


(1) Analyze problems to find (a) what is giv- 
en, (b) what is required, (c) process in- 
volved. No arithmetical calculations. 
Check up to discover whether pupils un- 
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derstand the meaning of arithmetical 
terms. 

(2) Find approximations to develop the habit 
of judging an answer. Will it be more or 
less, etc.? 

(3) Type problems written on board. 
finds similar type in textbook. 

(4) Pupils make up problems similar to one in 
textbook. 


Class 


(e) Composition. 

(1) After some outstanding error in grammar 
or punctuation has been pointed out to pu- 
pils, let them go through all their compo- 
sitions to correct this error. 


(f£) Use of the dictionary. 

(1) Exercises in alphabetizing; pupils given a 
list of words to arrange in alphabetical 
order or to syllabicate. These exercises 
give an opportunity to train pupils to find 
words quickly and, incidentally to note the 
correct pronunciation. 


(zg) Memory gem. 

(1) Read selection through. 

(2) Divide into thought units. 

(3) Re-read to memorize the 
thoughts. 

(4) Say thought unit over and over until you 
can repeat it from memory. Say aloud if 
necessary. Write it. 


sequence of 


(5) Read next thought unit. Say it over. 
Write it. 
(6) Combine with preceding lines. é 


(7) Repeat this process until stanza is learned. 
10. Study assignments by topics. 


11. Study in the departmental system. 


12. Motivating study. 
(a) Among the means of motivation, the follow- 
ing are suggested: 
(1) Illustrative material. 
(2) Graphs. 
(a) Class. 
(b) Individual. 
(3) Competition aroused. 
(a) Class. 
(b) Individual. 
(4) Projects initiated. 
(5) Time limit set. 
(6) An audience situation created. 
(7) Attitude of teacher due to— 
(a) Enthusiasm. 
(b) Complete knowledge of subject. 


13. The group system. 

(a) The group system is very useful in training 
pupils to study. Half the class is given seat 
work with definite purpose and the possibility 

of correction in the briefest time. 


14. The socialized recitation and study. 
(a) The socialized recitation affords < motive for | 
self-instruction, as do also the organization of | 
irue-ialze vests and such applications of silent 
reading as the preparation of questions, a la | 
“ask me another.” Pupils should be encour- | 
aged to seek quiet places to study, but they 
should also be inspired to emulate those who | 
mastered their books while operating spin- | 
ning jennies or, with the book tied to the plow | 
handle, tilled the farm. Any youth who, like | 
Lincoln, wants to learn, will find the way. 


15. What to avoid. 

(a) Neglect to use textbooks. 

(b) Indefinite or- excessive lesson assignments. 

(c) The teacher-dominated type of recitation. 

(d) Memoriter types of recitation. 

(e) The transfer of interest from the subject mat- 
ter to less important objectives, such as marks, 
ratings, demerits, teacher approval or disap- 
proval. 


16. Home study. 

(a) The task assigned should be clean cut; should 
be problems or projects rather than pages; 
should be closely related to work actually taken 
up in a class; or it should be a continuation of | 
the supervised study. 1 


(b) It is desirable to assign as little home work 
as possible; and usually written work should 
not be required at home, since many homes 
have no proper facilities for writing. 


17. Relation of teaching to study. 

(a) The teacher is ordinarily the initiator and 
leads the pupils to an understanding of the as- 
signment and to an assimilation of the sub- 
ject, while the pupil is passive. By such a 
procedure the pupil does not learn to master 
the assignment by himself. In the study of an 
assignment, the pupil must be taught to ap- 
proach it and to learn it as the teacher has 
done. He has to lead himself and not be a 
follower. He must analyze the lesson: see it 
in as manv relations as possible; quest’on him- 
self as the teacher questions him; ask himself 
whether he understands all phases of the sub- 
ject. In a word, study is thinking, and teach- 
ing a child to study is to teach him to think. 


V. What should be the outcome of directed study? 
1. Insights, appreciations, attitudes. 
. Moral traits and habits. 


(a) For example, accuracy, tenacity of purpose, 
self-reliance, self-criticism. 

3. Teacher makes himself useless. 

(a) Pupils should be so trained in their course of 
instruction in our schools that the teacher grad- . 
ually eliminates himself and the pupil becomes 
able to educate himself. 
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Classitication Tests in the Elementary Schools 
By J. L. Whiting 


HAYS HAS MIND OF 8-YEAR OLD 
Experts Report (News Headline). 


“We visited the prisoner at Kilby prison today 
and after examining attendants at the prison with 
the object of ascertaining the facts as to Leonard’s 
attitude, conduct and behavior, we then carefully 
examined the prisoner himself, spending two hours 
with him. After thus carefully going into the case 
we are of opinion that Hays Leonard is a born men- 
tal defective; that he is inherently deficient to the 


- extent of being of mental age of eight (8) years 


though of about thirty (380) years chronologic age, 
that his intelligence quotient (1.Q.) is about 50, 
that he is.an imbecile and could be held individually 
responsible to the law only to the extent that an 
eight (8) year old child would be held responsible.” 


Hays had been sentenced to die in the electric 
chair. The pardon board had refused to issue a 
pardon. The Governor appointed a commission of 
experts to test Hays’ intelligence and, based upon 
the finding of the commission, the Governor cow 
muted the death sentence to life imprisonment. This 
is certainly a strong argument in favor of the diag- 


nostic value of intelligence tests. 


Information, invaluable to the elementary teach- 
er, is contained in a circular distributed by the Pub- 
lic School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illi- 


nois. This circular is entitled ‘Details For Conduct- 


ing The Fourth Annual Nation-Wide Testing Survey. 
Project No. 1. Intelligence Testing and Reclassifica- 
tion, grades 2 to 12 and College, Project No. II: Sur- 


vey in English Composition, grades 3 to 12 and ° 


college.” 


Since this circular so thoroughly covers the ground 
in any scheme of classifications tests in elementary 
schools, this paper can serve no better purpose than 
to re-state a few of the significant points presented 
in the Circular, and to give some tabular results 


from the Seaton-Pressey Minimal Essentials Tests 


in English Composition for grades 5 and 6 of a 
school system. 


A child, strong bodily, may not be so mentally. 
A child twelve years of age chronologically may not 
be that old mentally. And a child with a low men- 
tality or intelligence cannot possibly follow the same 
course of study from grade to grade as the normally 
intelligent child. 


In short, it is necessaryq (1) to classify by men- 
tal age into the corresponding grade groups of the 
schooi course, with some adjustment for individual 
pupils, and (2) to classify each mental age group 
into dull pupils, average pupils, and bright pupils. 


But how can this be done with accuracy? 


Dr. Harry J. Baker, Clinical Psychologist of the 
Detroit, Michigan, Public Schools experimented with 
and finally perfected a series of tests which enable 
the schools accurately to classify their pupils accord- 
ing to mental age and according to dull, average, 
and bright minds. After being successfully used 
by the schools of Detroit, the tests are now avail- 
able for general use. The tests are published under 
the title of the “Detroit Primary, Alpha, and Ad- 
vanced Intelligence Tests.” 


Special features of the Detroit Intelligence Tests: 


. Easy to adninister and to score. 
Simple instructions. ; 
Many items and long work time. 
. There is constant stimulation. 
. Differentiation of the test items. 

(a) The entire test. 

(b) The sub-parts. 

(c) The items. 
. Qualitative aspect of test results. 
7. High correlation (with the Stanford-Binet). 
(a) Detroit Primary Intelligence Test. 
(b) Detroit Alpha Intelligence Test. 
(c) Detroit Advanced Intelligence Test. 
(d) Intercorrelation between sub-parts. 


After Classification—What? 


a fF wo NM 


for) 


You raise this question: ‘Well, now after I have 
my pupils classified into these various groups ac- 
cording to mental age and according to mental 
brightness, what then? The mere classification 
doesn’t do eny gocd.” You're right! Testing is 
merely a means to an end. The end itself consists 
in adapting methods of teaching and courses of study 
to the different levels of intelligence which are dis- 
closed by the tests. 


“But how shall each group be taught?” you ask. 
The following statement taken from a study made 
by Detroit teachers gives the important ways in 
which the pupils: 

(A) Of the lower mentality groups differ from 
those of the upper groups: 


1. They have not the same mastery of previous 
learning; therefore, they are apt to require more 
review work. 
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2. Their interest span is shorter; they need short- 
er units of work. 

3. They cannot carry many things in mind at one 
time; learning situations must not contain tuu many 
elements in number or kind. 

. They do not comprehend or see well the sig- 
ame aes of things; facts and questions must be di- 
rect and specific. 


5. They cannot make the same mental associations 


or analogies; very few facts or eonditions can be 
omitted in the statement of the unit of work. 

6. They cannot organize ideas and facts as well; 
situations must be organized for them or must. re- 
quire little organization. 

7. They take shorter steps in their thinking; there- 
fore explanations must be more explicit. 

8. They do not transfer ability from one situation 
to another as well; consequently more type situa- 
tions must be met. 


(B) On the other hand, for bright pupils: 


1. They learn by association rather than by rote 
and their learning, consequently, takes on a some- 
what different aspect. 

2. Vocabulary difficulties are less for bright pu- 
pils because of their natural linguistic interests and 
wider range of association from the content. 

3. Instructional units can be longer and long-time 
projects with additional references and _ personal 
goals can be carried cut. 

4. Motives for skill, good forn:, and use-values are 
the best incentives to good work in the physical ac- 
tivities of manual-training, gymnasium, and art or 
skill training. 

5. They have a more spontaneous interest in in- 
tellectual matters. 

6. They keep their instincts and emotions under 
better control and resent being forced into emotional 
choices against their better intellectual judgment. 

7. To quote one instructor—“The teacher of bright 
pupils must be a general manager who directs the 
general policies of the organization, in contrast to a 
gang foreman who supervises the details.” 

But you say that this isn’t telling you enough. 
For more information, I refer you to Doctor Baker’s 
book on “Characteristic Differences in Bright and 
Dull Pupils.” You should have this book if you 
want some good suggestions on your instruction of 
the bright and dull pupils. It’ll be $1.50 well spent! 
In Part I of this book, Doctor Baker tells you the 
“Differences in Mental Characteristics,” in Part II 
the “Differences in Educational Characteristics.” and 
in Part III the “Differences in School Procedure.” 
- Part II tells the general differences in subject mat- 
ter, but also deals specifically with the subjects of 
reading, spelling, hand-writing, English, arithmetic, 
social sciences, vocational education, health. and fine 
arts. You will be surprised to find that there are 
such really different types of learning which charac- 
terize dull minds in contrast with those types char- 





acteristic of bright minds! 


the course of study that you are now 
them.’ Dull Johnny Jones’ mental “indigest:on 
can be cured by feeding him milk and crackers in- 


stead of the meats and strong drinks of the regular 
course of study, and bright Freddie Smith can have | 
his appetite satisfied by giving him a little more to | 


eat—by enriching his course of study. 


Summary. 
grades 2 to 12—the Primary test in grades 2-4, the 
Alpha test in grades 5-9 (this includes junior high 
school), and the Advanced test in high school and 
college. 


Study the results of your testing. (1) classify by 
mental age into the corresponding grade groups 
of the school course. (2) Classify each mental age 
group into three divisions—one of the dull pupils, 
one of those having about average brightness, and 
one of the bright pupils. 
according to the mental abilities of the pupils. 


In teaching the various types of mind, the sugges- 
tions in Doctor Baker’s book on “‘Characteristic Dif- 
ference in Bright and Dull Pupils” will be found of 
inestimable value. 


English Composition. 
pil’s ability to recognize common mistakes in Eng- 
lish composition. The tests are very easy to give 
and to score. The Capitalization Test consists of 
sixteen sentences. All capitals have been left out 
except the one at the beginning of each sentence. 
The pupils are instructed to underline the other let- 
ters which should be capitals. The Good Usage Test 
is composed of twenty-six sentences which test the 
pupil’s correct use of words. The sample sentences 
are as follows: 


The (box boxes) were piled in the yard. 

There are (fore four for) chairs in this room. The 
pupil underlines the word in the parentheses which 
makes the sentence correct. The Punctuation Test 
is made up of fifteen sentences. All the punctua- 
tion marks have been omitted except the period at 
‘he end of the sentence. The pupils are instructed 
to insert all the necessary periods, commas, question 
rearks, quotation marks, exclamation marks, and 
apostrophes. The Sentence Structure Test is com- 
posed of eight exercises, Each exercise consists of 
three sentences, one of which is correct. For exam- 


ple: 
( ) He was struck by acar. A Ford truck. 


( ) The parade came down King Avenue, the 
broadest road. 


( ) After school we played ball until dark. 


The pupils are instructed to find the poor state- © 


ment and to put an X before it. 


And you'll stop won- | 
dering why some of your pupils aren’t thriving on | 
“feeding | 


”? 


Use the Detroit Intelligence Tests in 


(3) Adjust instruction | 





These are tests of the pu- 


portant subject in the curriculum. 
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Teaching English to Meet Present Day Needs 
M. A. Nance Ringgold, 
Supervisor Teacher Training Dept., Leland College, 
Baton Rouge, La. 
Language has been acknowledged the most im- Many of us have in mind occasions where we 


It is even much 
more important for the elementary school to give 


pupils ability to talk well than it is that it should 
_ give them ability to write well. They need ability to 
do both correctly, but people talk more and earlier 
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than they write and very often they are judged in the 
social and business world by their power to speak 
correctly. Knowing how to speak correctly will cer- 


tainly mean knowing how to write correctly. 


' Sheridan says that the lack of a clear and definite 
limitation of the work to be covered in language 
training in the elementary schools has been respon- 
sible for much of the waste which has attended the 
teaching of the subject. Our work in solving this 
waste problem in English teaching can be fairly 
well determined by the answers to the following 
suggestive questions: (1) What are the common 
Janguage needs of people in everyday life? (2) 


What specific language habits can the school culti- 


vate which will most usfully meet the needs of the 
boy and girl at the end of their elementary school 
course? (3) What capacity for oral and written 
expression is possessed, or may with reasonable ef- 
fort be acquired by ordinary elementary pupils in 
the different grades. (4) Can the school through sur- 
veys and through remedial measures create and es- 


tablish correct English habits to suit the present day 
needs? 


Our original daily form of communication from 


infancy to old age has, for the most part been oral. 


Our standing in the social and business world is de- 
termined largely by the quality of our oral expres- 
sion. It is then with this oral language that the 
teacher has to begin her work. Exp!aining, drilling, 
teaching pupils to talk well, preparing them to in- 
telligently discuss subjects within their age—grade 
range and within the range of their experience. The 
teacher must so stimulate their interests in suitable 
material that they will be inspired to observe closely 
and to talk freely and correctly on any material 
within their age, grade and range. There is no cut, 
and dried method of presenting this deserving work 
to beginners. The teachers’ individuality has much 
to do with its success. 


It may be begun with simple clear direction to the 
class of beginners; or simple words may be taught, 
(care being exercised in their correct pronuncia- 
tion) or the game, the drill, the story, the picture, 
the homelife story—anything that will bring out the 
free expression which is essential to heplful language 
teaching. However, this work is helpful only when it 
stimulates the child to freedom of expression. 


doubted that certains individuals in our classrooms 
had any experience from which, or about which to 
talk. But tact, sympathy, a few encouraging words 
have generally secured a few responses even from 
the quietest. (The boy’s dog, the girl’s doll, baby, 
etc.) 

How often have we not seen these quiet, sensitive, 
little bodies driven back into their shells of reserve 
by untimely criticism or lack of helpful suggestion 
on the part of the teachers at the opportune time. 
For this reason it occurs to me that our criticism 
should be both sparingly and carefully given during 
the first year of the elementary student. More im- 
portant rather is securing confidence, creating inter- 
est, developing spontaneity and freedom of expres- 
sion. Careful checking of incorrect éxpressions, 
special drill on incorrect, and constant repetition of 
the right form thus insuring the fixed habit of cor- 
rect English usage. It is the task of the teacher to 
so familiarize herself with the different types of 


children and with the types of environment that they 


represent that she be able to know first, what the 
individual pupil needs and secondly, what to present 
that will meet its needs. In applying diagnostic 
measures many physical, mental, environmental con- 
ditions will be found. But such is the teacher’s task. 

With one group she has but to direct and guide 
their languave work to fuller development. With 
another she has to make continual warfare on the 
influence of the incorrect language environment in 
which this group spends two-thirds of its time. 
Knowing that not rules or reason why, but constant 
practice and frequent tests and drills in correct 
English form are required to develop this group into 
good English habits. Now teachers are not only 
requiring the correct classroom forms of English, 
oral and written, but they are requiring good Eng- 
lish on the playground, in dramatization, with the 
games played, in the review drill work. This good- 
English habit, whether oral or written is the result 
of freouent follow-up drill, beginning with words 
within the child’s range; pronunciation drill, enun- 
ciation drill. sentence drill, punctuation, use of cap- 
itals, and voice drill—tone and inflection—all in the 
The elementary school does not at- 
It attempts, 





proper order. 
tempt to teach for professional life. 
rather, to prepare, for advanced work as well as for 
intelligent communication, the great majority whose 
early training in speaking and writing correctly will 
be the foundation for their later development. 

The task of the school is not insignificant in pre- 
paring the elementary pupil in good-English habit 
formation to meet the present needs. The task means. 
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many, many plans before success crowns the efforts. 
In motivating the work, care must be used in order 
that definite results will be forthcoming—absolute 
mastery of spelling, ability to write sentences and 
to paragraph correctly, and ability to reproduce cor- 
rectly both oral and written material are all to be 
accomplished. 


The dynamic element must be kept up. The right 
‘atmosphere must be created. A desire to use correct 
English must be instilled. There must be interest. 
It may hinge about the playground, the games, the 
stories, the toys, the picture, observation along the 
highway—tThere must be interest, or there will be no 
success. This with much practice in _ intelligent 
speaking, with unremitting efforts to eliminate com- 
mon errors of speech, careful drill on words, phrases 
or clauses previously rendered incorrectly, and con- 
tinued remedial measures thoroughly applied will 
‘surely result in our being better able to meet present 
‘day needs in English. 


(Continued from page 15) 


Summary: 
1. What word in today’s lesson is 
‘word? 


oe 29 


your “new 


2. Will you be able to use that word in the fu- 
‘ture? 


Points To Be Remembered: 

1. The spelling recitation offers a good opportun- 
ity for increasing the elementary child’s vocabulary. 
If he learns well only one word a day, it is better 
than his merely going over many. 


2. Tests have shown that “which” rather than 
parallelogram” is most commonly misspelled. Sixty- 
two of the 100 Demons are monosyllabic. 


3. The teacher should not be satisfied with good 
spelling in the spelling class and poor spelling in 
other subjects. 


4, Th pupil has no use for a word with which he is 


not familiar, hence, unless the meaning is made 
‘clear, the time is wasted in teaching it. 


5. “Every lesson, a review” is a good slogan for 
‘the spelling recitation. Words spelled the day be- 
fore are sometimes missed in the “‘backstep”. 

6. Individual booklets of misspelled words offer a 
challenge to the owner. Tests should be had on 
‘these at least once a month. 


7. The progress of poor spellers can be best shown 
by using standard tests. 


References: 

Charters—Teaching the Common Branches PP. 
1-33. 

The Teaching of Spelling—Tidyman. 


HARTSHORN WORKING TOWARD A COLLEGE 
FOR THE SEPARATE EDUCATION OF 
YOUNG WOMEN 


The past year has been a year of progress for 
Hartshorn Memorial College of Richmond, Va. Hart- 
shorn for a number of years has been endeavoring 
to fill its unique place in Christian education and we 
feel that this year has been a special one inasmuch 
as Hartshorn has finally launched upon its own field 
of activity after several years of coordination with 
Virginia Union University. 


For a number of years, Hartshorn has been co- 
ordinated in the college department with Virginia 
Union University. This coordination has not proved 
satisfactory in many ways. It has been the hope of 
the Board of Trustees and the Alumnae of Harts- 
shorn that some plan could be worked out whereby 
the coordination could be continued until such time 
when Hartshorn could of itself carry on the college 
work. A satisfactory agreement toward this end 
could not be reached, consequently, only two alterna- 
tives were left: either to separate entirely from 
Virginia Union University and build a college of our 
own or become more closely affiliated with Vir- 
ginia Union University. Both of these were re- 
jected because of lack of adequate funds, and the 
second, because it was not deemed desirable. 


After considering the matter and endeavoring for 
nearly two years to get some equitable adjustments 
with Virginia Union University, the Board of Trus- 
tees decided that Hartshorn should separate from 
Virginia Union University. Thus the educational 
coordination of the two college departments will ter- 
minate at the close of this school year, June, 1928. 


. The new policy which Hartshorn has adopted is 
two-fold: First, the limiting of its work for the 
present to an academy only, and second, the eventual 
resumption of college work. Meanwhile, while 
working for this larger educational realization, every 
effort will be put forth to maintain an academy of 
high educational standards. Hartshorn is an accred- 
ited high school by the State of Virginia and offers 
exceptional opportunities both as an educational in- 
stitution and as an institution which gives opportun- 
ity for the fullest development of the whole life of 
a student, mentally, morally and physically. Stu- 
dents are enrolled from the seventh grade through 
high school. 


At the present time, our enrollment is as follows: 
College Department, 187; High School Department, 
121; Grammar School Department, 29. 


Any financial aid which you will be able to give to 
Hartshorn Memorial College will be greatly appre- 
ciated and we ask an interest in your prayers that 
this institution may continue to serve the whole life 
of the student and that the great purpose for which 
this institution was founded, a college for the separ- 
ate education of young women, may be realized. 
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STRAIGHT COLLEGE 


New Orleans, La. 


_Under the auspices of the American Mis- 
sionary Association and affording choice ad- 
vantages for earnest students. The depart- 
ments are: 





College of Arts and Sciences 
Teachers’ College 
Preparatory 

Practice School 

Music 

Business Administration 


Pre-Medical and Pre-Dental courses are also 
offered as well as courses in Manual Training 
and Home Economics. 


An able faculty has been selected from 
standard institutions. The expenses are mod- 
erate. 


The Collegiate Year is Thirty-six Weeks. 
Address: 


JAMES P. O’BRIEN, President 
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TENNESSEE A. & I. STATE COL- 
LEGE, NASHVILLE 


Summer School Announcement, June 6, 
to August 24, 1928 

Teachers whose schools open prior to Au- 

gust 24 should enter March 16 or April 27. 

Railroad reduced rates—Buy tickets June 4 to 

11, first half; July 10 to 16, second half. Spe- 

Certificates renewed— 


State Teachers’ Asso- 


cial cars on request. 
Credit toward degrees. 
ciation July 10-11. Inter-racial League July 
12. Agriculture and Supervisors’ Short Course 
July 9-20. 
in Colored Schools, Charleston, West Virginia, 
July 24 through 27. ON TO NASHVILLE. 
ON TO CHARLESTON. For identification 
certificates further 


President W. J. Hale, Nashville, Tennessee. 


National Association of Teachers 


and information write 
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Enclosed herewith find my subscription to 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION 
A MANUAL OF METHOD FOR TEACHERS OF THE FIRST FOUR GRADES 
(Second and Enlarged Edition) 
BY HELEN ADELE WHITING 
Author of “A Pageant After ‘Up From Slavery’,” Etc. 


The author begins this volume with the very 
significant statements: “Telling is not teach- 
ing’’, “Hearing lessons is not teaching’. 
Many teachers in the past have been under the 
impression, seemingly, that telling the pupi! 
facts, and hearing him recite facts, was all 
teaching meant. But the real teachers, those 
with the genius that is born with some, but 
not with all, just as surely as a great musi- 
cian or poet is a “born genius” have always 
realized that teaching, the imparting of knowl- 
edge as well as the more important training 
of the mind of the pupil requires that genius 
which Helen Adele Whiting possesses to so 
large a degree, and which she has set forth in 
this volume for the aid of other teachers. 

The book is of the utmost practical value, 
being intended, as the author says in her fore- 
word, “‘to meet the real need of a more sim- 
plified text in dealing with the “What”, the 
“Why”, and the “How” of primary education. 
The first part of the book takes up a discus- 
sion of general methods. The second part 
deals more particularly with special methods 
of instruction. Practical suggestions are 


given in connection with the teaching of read- 
ing (including word study and phonics), lan- 
guage, spelling, penmanship, arithmetic and 
music. Related seat work and games receive 
special attention. A great deal of care has 
been given to the choice of references, and 
citations are distributed throughout the text 
where they are most desirable, 

The author wishes _ it: particularly under- 
stood that upper grade teachers, as well as 
primary teachers, will find help in this vol- 
ume. Part I. covers the technique of teach- 
ing, regardless of grade, and Part II. makes 
presentation or development of a new topic so 
plain that the inexperienced teacher cannot go 
wrong. Also there will be found many valua- 
ble recipes often required, such as for making 
hektograph, paste, pulp, etc. Problems of the 
rural school are taken up; motivation of school 
work; the use of educational tests; importance 
of lesson plans; socializing the subject mat- 
ter; the problem of teaching pupils to study— 
these are but a few of the subjects upon which 
the teacher may find in this volume informa- 
tion of great value in her work. 


Cloth, Price $2.00 
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The Bulletin, Tuskegee Institute, Ala. 


Please Send Me occcccccccccccccceees CO) =e of “PRIMARY EDUCATION” by Helen Adele Whiting, 


for which.I enclose $20.2. od, 
Name 


Atlanta School of 
Social Work 


(Established 1920) 
(Incorporated 1924) 


Trains students for professional social 
work in the South. 


Courses offered in: Social Case Work; 


Human Behavior; Community Organi- 
zation; Social Research. 


Field Work with Social Agencies. 
For further information address: 


The Director, 
FORRESTER B. WASHINGTON, A.M., 
Atlanta School of Social Work 
193 Auburn Ave. Atlanta, Georgia 
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KNOXVILLE COLLEGE 


Knoxville, Tennessee. 


Standard college, normal, and high 


school courses. 


courses in education. 


Full credit given by State Depart- 
Cer- 


ment of Education for Teachers’ 
tificates. 


Students may register the first ten 


days of any quarter. 
Expenses reasonable. 


For catalog and other 


write: 


J. KELLY GIFFEN, President 


Knoxville College 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


Distinct department and extensive 


literature 
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Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute 


Founded by BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 
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Offers Excellent Opportunities to Negro Youth to Secure an Excellent Lit- 
erary and Normal Course and a Course in Mechanical Industries, 
Women’s Industries or: Agriculture 
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THE MECHANICAL INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS is composed of forty 
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& trades including Auto-Mechanics, Applied Electricity, Photography, Printing, Machine- ‘ 
ws Shop Practice and Tailoring. The plant consists of five large buildings equipped with *% 
I modern tools and machinery. The latest methods of instruction are employed and prac- ey 
a tical work is an important part of each course. he 
DG j : , Ba 
* THE WOMEN’S INDUSTRIES consist of such courses as Domestic Science and Art, % 
o Home-crafts, Laundering, Sewing, Ladies’ Tailoring and Millinery. This department ~ 
© offers splendid training for young women desiring to be Domestic Science and Art i 
% Teachers as well as those who are planning to enter commercial fields in the other in- % 
i. dustries offered. 
* THE AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT covering 1,850 acres of land, offers a splendid x 
% four-year course in Secondary Agriculture and a four-year course in Advanced Agricul- * 
a ture; training the young men to be Farm Demonstrators, Teachers of Agriculture and ‘i 
* Scientific Farmers. ie 
+ FOUR-YEAR COLLEGE COURSES leading to the Bachelor of Science degree are of- % 
i fered in Agriculture, in Home Economics and in Education. % 
% TWO-YEAR COLLEGE COURSES are offered in Education, Agriculture, Business % 
es Practice, Home Economics and Technical Arts. x 
a THREE-YEAR COURSE IN NURSE TRAINING is offered in the Johan A. Andrew es 
% Memorial Hospital and Nurse Training School. Graduates are qualified for registra- = 
x tion in all Southern states. % 
a LOCATION unsurpassed for healthfulness. % 
Ea , ~ 
3 % 
te ‘ * 
* Write for Catalog of Information = 
+ *% 
% ROBERT R. MOTON, Principal * 
a TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, ALABAMA % 
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MOREHOUSE COLLEGE 


(Formerly Atlanta Baptist College) 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
College Academy Divinity School 

An institution famous within recent years 
for its emphasis on all sides of manly devel- 
opment—the only institution in the South de- 
voted solely to the education of Negro young 
men. Graduates given high ranking by great- 
est northern universities. Debating, Y. M. C 
A. Athletics, all fine features. 


TY. For information, address— 
THE LES eee UNIVERS tet ree Pee, 
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ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 


Pioneer in liberal education. : 

Occupying historic ground on one of Atlanta’s hills. 

Advantages of a growing city and fraternal relations 
with other institutions of higher learning. 

COLLEGE and NORMAL Departments with carefully 
supervised practice teaching in grade and High School 
work. 

Graduates make good in Northern Universities. 





For further information, address— 
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TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE SUMMER QUARTER 


Ten Weeks: 
First Term: June 4 to July 7 


June 4 to August 11 
Second Term: July 9 to August 11 


Recitations Six Days in the Week 
Twelve Weeks’ Work in Ten Weeks 


Credit Granted Toward High School 


and Junior College Diplomas in Teacher Training 


Credit toward B. S. Degree in Education, Home Economics and Agriculture 


Certificates Extended and Renewed 


Registration fee, $4.00 for one term; $7.00 for both terms, payable in 
advance. 


Write for Catalog 


R. R. MOTON, Principal 
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SHAW UNIVERSITY 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


Founded in 1865 
Joseph L. Peacock, President 
The Leading “A” Grade Negro College of 
North Carolina 


The first College for Colored Youth in North 
Carolina to receive an “A” rating by the State 
Department of Education. Shaw is the first 
Negro Institution south of Washington to 
limit itself strictly to college and theological 
work. 

Degrees: One B.S., B.Th., and B.S. i 
Home Economics for courses pursued in ree 
Modern Languages and Literature, Mathemat- 
ics, the Natural and Social Sciences, Philoso- 
phy, Education, Theology and Home Econom- 
ics. 

Shaw ini vee ey: having a beautiful campus 
and athletic field, is located practically in the 
heart of the Capital City. A strong faculty, 
ample library facilities, and equipment for 





teaching tke sciences are worthy of your con- 


sideration. 

With no academy, increasing emphasis will 
be placed upon college standards and promo- 
tion of the college spirit. 

Special attention is given to the training of 
teachers. Terms Moderate. Send for Catalog. 
Address: THE PRESIDENT, Shaw University, 


Raleigh, North Carolina 
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E. C. ROBERTS, Director 
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MORGAN COLLEGE 


JOHN O. SPENCER, President 
John W. Haywood, A.M., 8.T.D., Dean. 


Location: College town between North and 
South. 

Courses: Semester Credit System. A. B., 
B. S., and B. S. in Education degrees. Ad- 


vanced courses in Education. Certificates for 


High School teaching. 


Rating: Accredited by the Association of 
Colleges and Preparatory Schools for the Mid- 
dle States and Maryland, by the State Board 
of Education in Maryland and other States. 


Policy: Co-educational. 
Faculty: University trained a letaboeen 
Site: Eighty-five acres, beautiful scenery, 


athletic fields. 


Dormitories: Equipped and supervised. 


Summer School: (1928) Six weeks, June 25th 


to Aug. 3rd. 


Information: Address Edward N. Wilson, Reg- 
istrar, Morgan College, Baltimore, Md. 
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BETHUNE-COOKMAN COLLEGE 


(Formerly The Daytona Normal and Industrial Institute) 


DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA 


t. Located in the Beautiful Halifax Country on the East Coast of Florida. 
An Institution Where Opportunity is Afforded for the Highest 
and Best in Education. Offering Courses in 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Normal Training School for Teachers 
College Preparatory 





Special Work Offered in Commerce, Music, Domestic Science and Art, 
Agriculture and Carpentry 





Athletics Encouraged for Boys and Girls 





Dormitory Facilities Unsurpassed 





For Information, Write to 


Mary McLeod Bethune, President 
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TOUGALOO COLLEGE | | TALLADEGA COLLEGE | 
Tougaloo, Mississippi i Talladega, Alabama 
{ Fifty-sixth Year ' 
A School of High Standards a ie ES Meaty eo 
for Colored Youths | Up-to-date in its equipment. High stan- ! 
j dards of scholarship. Thoroughly Chris- ¢ 
tian in its ideals. | 
j Departments j 
Full College Course. ; Theological Seminary, College of Arts i 
Two-year College Teacher-Training Course. and Science, offering special courses 

High School Courses. in Education, Social Service, Music, 
“The best school for Negroes in the State.”— Business Administration, Journalism i 
Bishop Theodore D. Bratton, of the Episcopal i and Physical Training. ' 
Diocese of Mississippi. i 
: Six hundred students, 45 teachers, 800 ' 
Founded in 1869 by the American acres. 30 buildings, electric lights, | 
Missionary Association steam heat. Beautiful and healthful i 
location in the foothills of the Blue 
vacua \ Ridge. An ideal place for young men ; 
! and women. 

For Information, Address ! . 
For further information, Address— 
REV. WILLIAM T. HOLMES 
Tcougaloo, Hinds County, Mississippi THE REGISTRAR. 
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you bake 


Rumford Baking Powder puts 
back into white flour the phosphates 
and calcium which the milling proc- 


ess removed. 


It gives to bread and cake the 


healthful properties of whole wheat 


Adds health to the bread 





plus the lightness and tastiness of 


white flour. 


Rumford is always uniform, al- BEST 
ways dependable. That is why the CHATS 
y SCIENCE 
very first baking effort of the neo- CAN 
phyte in cookery cannot fail to be PRODUCE 
successful. | | 
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RUMFORD 


BAKING POWDER 


Send today for the free book, “Rumford Everyday 
Cook Book for the Housekeeper and Student.’ It 
discloses the favorite methods of famous cooks. 





Rumford Company -:- -:- -:- Providence, R. I. 
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Membership, Including Bulletin, One Dollar and Fifty Cents Per Year 
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HAMPTON INSTITUTE 
HAMPTON, VIRGINIA 


THE COLLEGE 


. Division of Education—four-year of Bachelor of Science; and two- 
high-school teacher’s course leading year course—aims to train skilled 
to degree of Bachelor of Science; builders. 
and two-year courses for primary, 6. Division of Library Science—one- 
intermediate and upper-grade teach- year professional course—aims to 
ers. prepare librarians for normal 

. Division of Agriculture—four-year schools, colleges, and branch libra- 
course leading to degree of Bachelor ries in city systems. 
of Science. 7. The Summer School—courses leading 

. Division of Home Economics—four- to degree of Bachelor of Science and 
year course leading to degree of _ State Certificates. 

Bachelor of Science; and two-year 
course. THE ACADEMY 

- Division of Business—four-year 
course leading to degree of Bachelor 
of Science and two-year course— 
aims to prepare men and Wome for 
business positions or to teach busi- 
ness subjects. TRADE SCHOOL 

. Division of Building Construction— Four-year courses in each of twelve 
four-year course leading to degree trades. : 


A standard four-year accredited high 
school, preparing for college en- 
trance. 


JAMES E. GREGG, Principal 


Hampton Institute, Virginia 
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Used Now 


Last Year GRAY AND JENKINS 


LATIN FOR TODAY 


a Unified 


in Over 700 Two-Year 


Schools 





Course 
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Use the best tools for teaching Latin by modern methods by using Latin 
for Today. It embodies the recommendations of the report of the Classical 
Investigation, it links Latin with everyday life. The Second-Year Course 
carries on the plan and methods that made the First-Year Course so phe- 
nomenally popular. Write for further information. 
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FIRST-YEAR COURSE 
SECOND-YEAR COURSE 


Catalogue price, $1.40 


Catalogue price, $1.80 


GINN AND COMPANY _ 165 Luckie Street, N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 
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FLORIDA AGRICULTURAL AND 
MECHANICAL COLLEGE 


Tallahassee, Florida 


Courses: 


4 Bachelor Degree Courses in: 


Three Scientifically Constructed Texts for 
Advanced Stenographic Training 


RATIONAL DICTATION 
By Dr. Edward J. McNamara and Mark I. Markett 
480 pages; cloth; $1.40 
Written by two of the best-known shorthand teachers 
in America. 505 business letters and 56 articles, rich in 
business procedure and cultural content. Arranged ac- 
cording to a gradual progression in syllabic intensity. 


Education RATIONAL TYPEWRITING PROJECTS 
Agricult By Rupert P. SoRelle 
Bee uLUre 208 pages; cloth; $1.20 


Home Economics 
Mechanical Arts. 


8 Normal Courses in: 
Education 
Commerce 
Business Training. 


3-Year. Nurse Training Course 

Junior and Senior High School 
Smith-Hughes Courses 

Extension and Correspondence Course 
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J. R. E. LEE, President 
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Few stenographers can look back to a _ year’s train- 
ing ‘‘on the job’ that added to their experience as much 
as is learned by completing the 180 Rational Typewrit- 
ing projects on business letter writing, manuscripts, tab- 
ulations, invoices, and legal papers. 


SECRETARIAL STUDIES 
By Rupert P. SoRelle and John Robert Gregg 
416 pages; cloth; $1.40 


Every stenographer, to be well trained, should be 
taught the duties and the responsibilities of the secreta- 
ry. You will find in the 1928 edition of Secretarial 
Studies a complete and teachable reproduction of the 
busy life of the present-day secretary. 


Order Samples from Our Nearest Office 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


Chicago Boston 
Toronto London 


New York San Francisco 
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Every Member Get a Member 


Let’s stop talking, conferring, resolving, and meeting, and get down 
to a real job. We ought to have ten thousand members by the next annual 
session. We have five thousand. If everyone of the five thousand would 


get one new member by July first the trick would be turned. 


If you believe enough in the Association to join yourself, you believe 


in it enough to sell it to at least one other person. 


Read this, tear off the blank, and go right out and get a teacher, pa- 
rent, professional or business man, or anyone else interested in the educa- 
tion of the childhood and youth of the nation to “sign on the dotted line”’. 


Come on, teachers, let’s stop talking and get to work. — FIVE THOU- 
SAND NEW MEMBERS BY JULY FIRST! That’s the challenge. Will 


you accept it? Then get a friend to “‘sign on the dotted line’. 
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THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS IN COLORED 





SCHOOLS 

Dates. 22 ee eer eee iE Peles & 

Penclose ise... ctsieapais cyan geen pee. OES BS for 
Membership and Bulletin for one year. ee $ 1.50 
Affiliating membership including Bulletin. 15.00 
Life membership including Bulletin cc cccesceeeeeeeeee 30.00 
Sustaining membership including Bulletin... 100.00 
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Recent Developments in Negro Schools and Colleges 
COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS 


By Jackson Davis of Richmond, Va., General Field 
Agent of the General Education Board, at 
Atlanta University, June 1, 1927 


The facts relating to the beginnings of Negro 
schools and colleges, the establishment of public 
school systems, and their slow but winning struggle 
against poverty and illiteracy are well set forth in a 
comprehensive report on Negro Education, pre- 
pared by Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones, and issued in 1916 
by the U. S. Bureau of Education, in cooperation 
with the Phelps-Stokes Fund. The development 
since that time has been mainly a rapid growth of 
institutions and of influences already at work, but 
under changing circumstances that have been in the 
main favorable. 


_ At the time that report was issued the Jeanes 
Fund had begun its work with the rural schools; the 
county training schools had been established in the 
different states, and the Rosenwald Fund was just 
beginning its work of stimulating the building of 
rural schoolhouses. The Farm Demonstration work 
exercised a great influence upon rural life and was 
shortly taken over as a part of the extension work 
of the state A. and M. Colleges. 


When this report was issued the total enrollment 
in Negro colleges was only 1,643 students of col- 
With the exception of Howard, Fisk 
and Meharry all the so-called colleges and univer- 
sities were mainly high schools and elementary 
schools with small college departments. In fact over 
90 per cent of their work was secondary and elemen- 
tary. 

The past twelve years have been a period of tre- 
mendous change. First of all there has been a sub- 
stantial economic improvement which underlies all 
matters of public welfare. In spite of the great 
range of prices during the war period from below 
the level of production to unheard of peaks of pros- 
perity followed by a period of depression and read- 
justment, the rural wealth of the South has gone 
forward. More important still these states are no 
longer wholly dependent upon agriculture. The 
value of manufactured products in the South ex- 
ceeds the value of farm products and Southern in- 
dustry continues its steady growth. 

Southern cities are growing in wealth and popula- 


tion and the nation-wide drift of population from 
the country to the city is taking place in the South, 
affecting Negro life as well as the life of the white 
people. The increase in material wealth gives a 
broader basis ef support for education and tends 
to bring a more liberal view. 


The Negro population due to the migration is 
much more urban and it is no longer permanently 
confined to the South. The population is mobile, 
responding to economic opportunity and social ad- 
vantage in any part of the country. Moreover the 
growth of Negro population centers in the large 
cities North and South offers a less restricted op- 
portunity for skill, ability and endeavor of all sorts 
as well as a life socially satisfying to persons of 
education and refined tastes. 


Southern white people are conscious of this 
changed attitude and the whole race question is 
very much in the foreground of discussion. But in 
all of this discussion there is the sincere effort 
to face the facts in all the light obtainable. The 
Commisison on Interracial Cooperation is an ex- 
ample of the effort of the Southern people to deal 
constructively with the changing situation. It 
brings together representatives of both races to talk 
over problems of law enforcement, schools, housing, 
sanitation, and any particular points of friction that 
may arise. The friendly contacts of the educated, 
responsible Negro leaders with similar groups of 
white people serve to emphasize the common ground, 
upon which they may work, tend to minimize fric- 
tion, to lessen prejudice, and to promote a more lib- 
eral and tolerant public opinion. The creditable 
achievements of Negro artists, musicians, authors, 
and scholars, and the effective work and loyal co- 
operation of thousands of educated Negroes are con- 
vineing proof that the Negro race has a contribution 
to make to civilization, if given the opportunity for 
self-expression and participation in all the usual 
activities of life. 

The improvement in public education has lifted 
the standard of supervisory officers. An increasing 
number of county superintendents, in the main with 
college and professional training, have a more lib- 
eral attitude towards Negro education than their 
predecessors. They find that more and more the 
South is in competition with the North in its bid 
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for Negro labor, and the migration has tended to 
hasten the building of schools. Deep human inter- 
est and immediate self-interest combine in favor of 
more liberal education. 


Rapid Growth of Public Schools 


The net result of all these forces is the most 
rapid period of development that has ever taken 
place. In the main this has been along lines already 
staked out. The state agents, the Jeanes teachers, 
and the county superintendents, have had more to 
work with and more interest to support their work: 
In North Carolina the Division of Negro Education 
is larger than the staff of the entire Department of 
Education twelve years ago. There are now 310 
county training schools. In 275 last year 9,483 pu- 
pils were enrolled in the high school grades. On 
March 31 the number of Rosenwald schools was 3,710 
with a teacher capacity of 9,615, 30 per cent of all 
the rural teachers employed, and a pupil capacity of 
432,675, 28 per cent of the total enrollment in rural 
schools last year. 

Along the border states and in the Southwest 
nearly all the cities and towns have recently built 
new high schools for Negroes. High Schools are 
coming in the lower South more gradually. Atlanta, 
Birmingham, Columbia, S. C., and Jackson, Miss., 
are good recent examples. In its third year the At- 
lanta high school has over 2,000 students. For the 
year 1925-26 there were in the fourteen states (Ok- 
lJahoma and Maryland included) 209 accredited high 
schools for Negroes, and 592 non-accredited high 
schools offering from two to four years’ work, with 
a total enrollment of 68,606 in the 801 schools. The 
number of four year graduates was 6,485. 

Between 1,000 and 1,200 new positions have been 
created annually in the Negro schools the past ten 
years and the rate of growth continues undiminished 
at the present time. All of this improvement at 
the base of the educational pyramid has changed the 
situation higher up. It has increased the demand 
for trained teachers, and in order to increase the 
output several states have established additional nor- 
mal schools, and nearly all have greatly enlarged 
their plants and the sums for maintenance for those 
already established. Furthermore it brought them 
squarely to the question of higher education and 
they are meeting it. 

It is, therefore, a matter of policy more or less 
clearly defined that each state is committed to the 
education of Negro youth from the elementary 
school through high school and college at public 
expense. This represents an ideal and a goal which 
can only be approximated, for the demand will out- 
run the facilities for many years. Considerable 
time and large sums of money will be required to 
realize the growth that this implies. 

The schools and colleges of the South have not 
yet caught up with the national average, and al- 
though the increase in wealth premises continued 


progress, nevertheless most of the states are also 
below the national average in wealth. Even if the 
states were able to provide adequate facilities for 
higher education, there will always be a field for 
private enterprise. 


The Missionary Era is Past 


The changes that have been described place the 
denominational and independent colleges in a differ- 
ent light. They had their beginning in a mission- 
ary appeal and the work of these noble missionary 
teachers is remembered with deepest gratitude. At 
a time when the states did nothing for higher edu- 
cation and very little in any field, any contribution, 
quantitative as well as qualitative, counted for much. 
The white South always looked more or less askance 
at the missionary schools as “forts in the enemy’s 
country,” but the old isolation is passing. They 
want to know the white people who come into their 
midst and they are concerned with what they teach 
and how they teach. They are no longer necessarily 
cut off from social contacts. Indeed the colleges are 
securing representative citizens as local trustees and 
they are beginning to secure some local financial 
aid. The sentimental missionary interest associated 
with some of the earlier work is objectionable to the 
white people and it is resented by the Negro stu- 
dents. Negro education as a part of the day’s work 
is a platform upon which North and South, black 
and white, can unite. It is of the highest import- 
ance to conserve the fine moral earnestness that has 
entered into the foundation of these colleges, but 
moral earnestness must be supplemented by sound 
scholarship and sound common sense. 

The missionary colleges no longer have the field 
to themselves. They must reckon with the state and 
with the idependent spirit of the colored people. It 
rests with the church denominations to carry on the 
work of higher education, the same as with white 
colleges, but the time has come to place the em- 
phasis more on the college and less on sectarian in- 
terests. The merit of these colleges consists in the 
extent of their excellence according to universal 
standards. At least one good college under private 
auspices is needed in each state for its tone and ex- 
ample to the state and also to supplement the state 
in matters that cannot be handled so well in insti- 
tutions under state control. Most states need sev- 
eral. 

Unfortunately the salaries of teachers are still 
too much on the old basis. For the session 1926- 
1927, the median salary of college and normal teach- 
ers in the state institutions was $1,550 and $1,367 in 
the private institutions. The salaries of presidents 
and deans are included when they taught, but not 
otherwise. In the old days, the cost of living was 
low, but with the growth of industry and commerce, 
the cost of living has increased in the South as it 
has everywhere else, especially since the World War, 
and it costs about as much today to live in Raleigh, 
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Columbia, or Atlanta, as it does in a city of equal 
size anywhere else in the United States. Teachers 
are faced with new demands which must be met if 
they are to find satisfaction and growth in their 
work. The standard of living has gone up as well as 
the absolute cost. The colleges have been so taxed 
to take care of increasing numbers, to provide re- 
quired laboratory facilities, and to meet pressing 
costs of maintenance that much too small a part of 


their increased resources has gone into the salaries 


of teachers. Capable teachers of sound scholarship 
will go where they can find satisfaction in their work 
‘as well as satisfaction in their personal living. To 
expect such teachers to face the struggles of an eco- 
nomic world at reduced pay is to place the college at 
a serious disadvantage and helps perpetuate the idea 


of a lower scale of everything for the Negro. 


Increasing Participation of Negroes 


In recent years the tendency has been steadily 
towards increasing participation of the colored peo- 
ple in management, teaching, and support. The 
schools of the Negro denominations have assumed 
a new importance, and some are growing rapidly. 
Morris Brown and Livingstone are conspicuous ex- 
amples. These colleges under competent educators 
are setting about their tasks courageously and are 
now in the midst of campaigns, Livingstone for 
$250,000 and Morris Brown for $1,000,000. 


Important Centers 


The following are the most important centers. 
Washington, D. C. College Students 


Howard University __1,611 2,611 
Nashville, Tenn. 

elo? Mil. ae 510 

Meharry Medical __. 450 
Beer ie Normal. 22 287 
pehvoger Williams —_ 68 
_ \Wrealeieis, aes Sees 35 1,350 
Atlanta, Ga. | 

Morehouse i 291 

Atlanta University. 286 

Dene pl 2 a a 207 

Morris’ Brown 2. 169 

Rpeian ae ee 104 1,057 
Marshall, Texas. 

DOV res yes eee oat NL 337 

TUG Ue alates beak Caen B15 654 
Prairie View, Texas. 

Prairie View 2.2. 513 513 
Richmond, Va. 

Va. Union-Hartshorn ___456 456 
Wilberforce, O. 

Wilberforce 20. 430 430 
New Orleans, La. 

Ne On University. 22 25> 240 

(Sieugs Us ae ee 82 

UO 5 ee 38 360 





Atlanta is undoubtedly a center of first impor- 
tance, but unfortunately the colleges are widely scat- 
tered. 


Enrollment 


Twenty-one colleges have 200 or more students of 
college grade; 22 have from 100 to 200, and 27 from 
40 to 100. Most of the leading institutions are in 
the first group, but it would be a mistake to attach 
too much importance to mere numbers. The devel- 
opment of high schools is much further along in the 
border and the southwest states, and this situation 
is reflected in a higher enrollment in the colleges in 
those areas. Likewise some of the best institutions 
have not sought numbers at the expense of quality. 

Sixteen institutions have an income of $100,000 
or more, and 28 have incomes ranging from $50,000 
to $100,000. 

Ninety-nine colleges and normal schools have 
plants aggregating $40,448,330 in value, and endow- 
ment and income-bearing funds to the amount of 
$20,334,579. The total educational income for the 
session of 1925-26 was $6,798,206, as compared with 
$2,372,092 for the same institutions in 1914-15, the 
year of Dr. Jones’ report. During the present ses- 
sion 495 teachers are giving their whole time to col- 
lege work and 82 their whole time to normal work; 
637 are giving part time to college and 231 part time 
to normal work. The whole expenditure for college 
teaching is $1,212,178, and $233,286 for normal 
teaching, a total of $1,445,464 for instruction on the 
college level. The number of students including 
Meharry Medical is 11,594 in college and 2,053 in 
normal classes, a total of 13,647. It should be noted 
that the distinction between college and normal is 
not always clear and the figures given represent our 
own interpretation. 

The number of college students has 
more than 150 per cent within five years, and the 
most rapid growth has been in the past three years. 
If the present rate of growth continues unchecked 
within five years the Negro colleges will have be- 
tween 25,000 and 30,000 college students. This de- 
velopment hinges upon the continued progress in 
elementary and high schools. If the average for 
the entire South could within that time be brought 
to the present average of Texas, this number will 
be reached. At the present time the college at- 
tendance varies from one in 332 of the total popu- 
lation of Tennessee to one in 3,107 in Arkansas. The 
average for the South is one in 729. 

At first blush this implies tremendous expansion, 
but it is not so great as it seems. These 99 insti- 
tutions have now an enrollment of 13,197 college 
students and 18,387 high school students. Howard, 
Lincoln (Penn.) and Shaw have discontinued the 
high school altogether. Fisk, Wiley, Livingstone, 
and Virginia Union are in process of abandoning it, 
and others will soon be ready to follow suit. They 
have a combined dormitory capacity of 24,683. The 


increased 
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high school enrollment increased from 15,361 in 
1921-22 to 18,706 in 1923-24 and dropped to 18,387 
in the present session. The peak has probably been 
passed and in the future the high school enrollment 
should drop almost as fast as the college enrollment 
increases. However, it should be borne in mind that 
many of the dormitories and classrooms are obso- 
lescent, and in many cases unsuitable for use in a 
permanent college plant, and must be renewed or re- 
placed. 

Colleges in the lower South cannot yet do with- 
out preparatory departments. It is hoped that the 
situation, however, in addition to what public schools 
are doing, will be improved by some so-called col- 
leges becoming out and out high schools. 


Income 
These colleges fall into the following classifica- 


tion: ‘ 
College & Normal Educational 





Enrollment Income 

6 Independent 2,197 $1,592,522 
DOO CALC eres incee ee eres 3,472 2,302,500 
65 Denominational ___ 6,928 2,903,164 
ota eee eee 13,197 $6,798,206 


Of the total endowment of over twenty millions, 
most of it belongs to the six.independent institutions. 
Hampton with $8,163,000, Tuskegee with $6,400,000 
make up nearly three-fourths of the whole. John- 
son C. Smith is the only denominational college with 
more than a million endowment. 

The total educational income for all the colleges 
for 1925-26 was derived as follows: 





Amount Per Cent 

PLATE pecs a ee eee oe ee $1,969,276 28.97 
Wedera] wees re eh eee 530,718 7.81 
Chhirr chy (ee ae Nees eee 2 Theylee 18.71 
FUNC OW Mien tae. te es eee 922,760 13.57 
Tuition and Fees —_..__. 1,160,511 17.07 
OCIS Tei ie i at nd, See 943,224 13.87 

4 Woy 2 cscs UR A AB eed $6,798,206 100.00 


State Institutions 


The state institutions are showing vigorous growth, 
reflecting the improvement in the public schools, 
the building of Rosenwald schools and county train- 
ing schools and the increasing demand for more and 
better qualified teachers. Twenty-one of the col- 
leges are in states in which there are state agents 
for Negro Rural Schools. These in 1921-22 had a 
total income from state funds of $805,119. Four 
years later in 1925-26 this had increased to $1,157,- 
939. Remarkable progress has recently taken place 
in North Carolina, Arkansas, Tennessee and Florida. 

It seems clear that these same institutions for 
Negroes will share more largely in the increasing 
sums the states are devoting to higher education. 


These institutions, particularly the A. & M. Col- 
leges, are engaged in extension work and in agricul- 
ture and mechanical arts, which is more expensive 
than the liberal arts college. 


Denominational Colleges 


The place of the denominational college is well 
established, particularly in the South. The number 
of independent institutions adequately endowed will. 
necessarily be limited. No other agency than the 
church can supplement the state system upon any- 
thing like an adequate scale. The church serves a — 
high function in teaching people to prize education 
and in conserving a spirit of independence and ini- 
tiative. < 

More than one-half the college students are en- 
rolled in the denominational colleges. The four 
branches of the Methodists have a total ef 27 col- 
leges, with 38,458 students’ and a total annual 
church support, both white and colored, of $582,455. 
The Baptists are next with 21 institutions, 2,082 
students, and denominational support amounting to 
$204,302. The Congregationalists are next with six 
colleges, 520 students and an annual support of 
$199,968, and the Presbyterians have 5 colleges 
with 694 students and an annual support of $124,- 
246. The annual expenditure of the Episcopalian 
Church is $108,876 for 4 of their most important 
schools. Three of these are industrial schools and! 
one is a college. 

‘The membership and contributions of the impor- 
tasit Negro churches are as follows: 

Members Contributions 
(Negro Year Book) Total Per capita 


A. OM Eo a 575,865 $251,994 44 
Baptist 2 eee 3,253,733 93,016 .03 
C. VE. eee 366,320 42,466 12 
A. SVL Le.) Zoe ee 412,328 14,366 .03 
M. E. (Incomplete). 332,523 7,179 02 


It is the nature. of denominational effort that 
each church should think of its work in terms of 
the entire field, without proper consideration for 
other agencies working in the same field. It seems 
impossible to prevent some duplication. You can- 
not bring all the Negro colleges of Atlanta together. 
The colleges are the institutions of interlapping 
groups of people scattered over the whole country. 
They are not geographical units of a given terri- 
troy. The same city which is most central to one 
group is likely to be so to several groups. 

The A. M. E. is greatly in the lead of all others in 
per capita contributions. The highly centralized or- 
ganizations makes it easy to secure a large number 
of small contributions amounting to more than a 
quarter of a million dollars. The Baptists with 
their huge numbers are potentially the most able 
to support their colleges, but they are doing the 
least per capita. This is not only due to their more 
democratic organization but also to the fact that 
they are supporting a large number of association 


Ee 


with the great number of colored people. 
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schools, such as Americus, Seneca, Central City, 
Cabin Creek, ete. 


Each denomination has its own policy. It would 
be very helpful if each one of them wot#ld examine 
their work to see how it fits into the general scheme 
of education and how they can best use their re- 
sources to further this end, while doing the par- 
ticular thing that appeals to their constituency as 
distinctive and valuable. It is interesting to note 
that the A. M. A. has abandoned a few of its smaller 
schools doing elementary and high school work. In 
each case the local community has undertaken the 
support of a public high school, and the funds thus 
released to the A. M. A. have been centered upon a 
few colleges, notably upon Talladega, which is one 
of the best in the South. 


It is altogether likely that Southern white denomi- 
nations will play an increasing part in this field. 
The Episcopal church affords an encouraging ex- 
ample. Here there is no division. The American 
‘Church Institute represents the co-operation of Ne- 
groes and whites, North and South. The remark- 
able development of this group of schools in recent 
years is the result of Southern leadership and, to a 
considerable extent, Southern contributions. 


The best opportunity of the white denominations 
lies in working with the Negro denominations. The 


; latter are prepared and expect to carry an increas- 


ing share of responsibility both in the management 
and in the support of the colleges for the higher 
education of their youth. This opportunity is not 
confined to the Baptists and Methodists, who deal 
The other 
denominations with small Negro membership have 


_ the opportunity to center upon a limited number of 


institutions where quality instead of numbers would 


be emphasized. This would give tone and stimulus 


to the whole movement. 
Needs 


The needs of the Negro colleges do not differ 


- materially from the needs of the white colleges in 


the same stage of development. They must pro- 
vide for increasing numbers, and bring their equip- 
ment and their faculties up to modern requirements, 
but in two respects most of them are particularly 
deficient,—modern science equipment and libraries. 
The erection and equipment of modern science labo- 


_ratories at a number of the strong institutions have 


made the others more aware of their needs in this 
respect. 

As a rule there are not many books in the library, 
and they are old and of little value. A more funda- 
mental difficulty lies in the slight appreciation of 
the place of the library in a modern college. Little 
is done to encourage teachers and students to use 
books and periodicals to enrich the classroom work 
or to cultivate the reading habit. This is quite nat- 





ural in view of the past, but it ought not to con- 
tinue, and there is evidence here and there of 
growing interest. Only 56 colleges employ a libra- 
rian and only 23 of these have had library training. 

The establishment of the library school at Hamp- 
ton is, therefore, one of the most important steps 
recently taken for the development of the Negro 
colleges. Not much can be done to build up collec- 
tions of books or make such books play a vital part 
in the educaion of the students until suitable per- 
sons who have the love of books themeslves can be 
trained to take charge of the libraries. 


The need of sound scholarship and good teaching 
is ever present in all colleges, and no outward for- 
mula will secure it. It is a matter of the spirit, and 
depends upon the personality and character of the 
president and the faculty. There are among the 
teachers a considerable number whose experience, 
personal contacts and aptitudes make them very 
useful influences in their institutions. Frequently 
these persons because of limited facilities of finan- 
cial reasons have not carried their own education to 
the point required for college teaching. The Gen- 
eral Education Board is using its scholarship fund 
in cooperating with a number of such persons and 
their institutions. 

Dr. Dillard through the Slater Fund is helping to 
pay the salary of outstanding teachers in 20 insti- 
tutions. It is a small amount of help, but going 
directly to the teacher it serves to emphasize the 
main work of the college, and the results are en- 
couraging. 


Resources 


To meet these needs it is obvious that the col- 
leges must secure considerably increased revenues. 
They can remedy this situation in two ways. First 
of all, they can secure more money from students 
through tuition fees. They have been slow to realize 
this because the colleges were established in the 
days when nearly all colored people were very 
poor. Negroes are sharing in the increased wealth 
of the South, and a considerable number can well 
afford to pay a larger part of the expense of their 
own education. 

Also colored people have become accustomed to 
the charges at these institutions when the work 
was mostly of high school grade. College work 
with more exacting requirements for teachers, for 
laboratory and library facilities and general equip- 
ment is naturally more expensive and the student 
should be expected to pay accordingly. 

Twelve state institutions charge no tuition fee. 
Some others charge tuition only to students from 
other states. ‘Thus Cheney $120.00 and Institute 
$50.00. In fourteen others tuition is charged rang- 
ing from $10.00 to $30.00. The Montgomery Nor- 
mal School with tuition at. $22.50 received $37,316 
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from tuition and other fees as against $21,900 from 
pubhe funds. 

The highest tuition fee is at Howard, $120.00. 
Lincoln, Penn,, is next with $110.00, then Morgan 
$72.00, Wilberforce $60.00, LeMoyne $54.00, Shaw 
and Arkansas Baptists $50.00, Fisk and Atlanta . 
$48.00. Of the other private institutions seven have 
fees between $40.00 and $45.00, 16 from $30.00 to 
$40.00, and twenty-five from $20.00 to $30.00. 

In talking with the presidents and business offi- 
cials it was interesting to note that further in- 
creases in tuition were under consideration at a 
number of more important colleges. Fisk has al- 
ready decided upon a fee of $100.00. 

Then the colleges can, by improving their man- 
agement and financial accounting, make funds they 
have more effective. 

If the cclleges did not find it difficult to secure 
money, there would not be the incentive to good 
management, which inspires confidence on the part 
of those who are likely to give. 

Enough institutions are now aware of the neces- 
sity for business management so that anything done 
to assist them will meet with their cooperaion and 
appreciation. 

Another source of income which is assuming more 
importance is the contributions from the Negro 
churches. These can be definitely stimulated, par- 
ticularly in all the Methodist and Baptist schools. 
These denominations have an important obligation 
to study the field and to work with the Negro 
churches in more general plans for support. This 
will probably mean the centering upon a relatively 
small number of outstanding institutions to be de- 
veloped as colleges, and the support of a number of 
other schools, particularly perhaps in the lower 
South, of high school grade, though the number 
of this latter group may ,be diminished as public 
high schools are developed. Voluntary effort of 
this sort is of the highest value. It would be a 
disservice to the colored people to have them feel 
that the states must do everything for them out of 
tax funds. They need the discipline of the man- 
agement and support of their higher institutions. In 
no other way can they express their highest idealism 
and demonstrate their capacity for unselfish crea- 
tive living. 

Higher education for Negroes is in a plastic stage. 
Within the next few years important changes will 
have come about either deliberately or as a result of 
drifting. For private aid, it is no longer a matter 
of looking for any encouraging situation that may 
develop, but of selecting what may seem to be the 
most significant of many opportunities in the en- 
tire field. 
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Industrial Schools 





The foregoing discussion has dealt chiefly with 
the so-called higher institutions. The South now 
(Continued on page 12) 
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The National Association of College Women 


By Lucy D. Slowe, President 


_ There has existed in Washington for the past fif- 
teen years an organization of college women, known 
as the College Alumnae Club. This club has a 
membership of over 100 graduates of colleges in 
every section of the country. Although these wo- 
men represent many different interests, professions, 
and occupations, the College Alumnae Club never- 
thelss has been a clearing house, as it were, for the 
exchange of ideas, as well as a medium of cement- 
ing the college women of Washington together in a 
bond of mutual companionship and endeavor. 
The Washington College women, profiting by the 
benefits derived from their own club, conceived the 
idea of forming a National Club of College Women. 
They believed that in bringing together college wo- 
men from every section of the country, common so- 
cial, civic, and educational standards might be set 
up for the benefit of the various communities in 
which these women live and labor. They believed 
that the right sort of college woman, because of her 
superior training and her ability to analyze causes 
and trace effects, has a tremendous responsibility 
for improving social conditions of the community in 
which she lives. 

: Better houses, better schools, more elevating 

- amusements, better working conditions, better child 

care are all her business and should receive much 

of her attention. It was with the idea of marshall- 
ing and uniting our trained women for effective 
work in their communities that the National Asso- 
ciation of College Women was formed in April, 

1923. 

Its purpose, stated in the preamble to its Consti- 

1 tution, is four-fold: 

I. (a) To unite in one organization all of our 
college women for mutual benefit, and 
for united effort in benefiting our 
eral communities. 

(b) To promote friendliness among our col- 
lege women. 

II. To raise educational standards in colleges and 

to improve educational conditions among our 

_ people. 

Ill. To promote scholarship—undergraduate and 
graduate. 

IV. To bring together college women of the two 
races in the United States for conference in 
the interest of better understanding and bet- 
ter conditions of contact between them. 


sev- 


In keeping with this purpose, the Association, 
during its five years of existence, has established in 
various sections of the country branch organizations 
in which college women are united into a common 
group. Branches exist in the following places: New 
York, Mrs. Eunice Hunton Carter, President; Dela- 


ware State, Mrs. Helen Brooks Grossley, President; 
Baltimore, Mrs. Vivian Cook Johnson, President; 
Washington, Miss Thomasine Carrothers, Presi- 
dent; Petersburg, Miss Catherine Grigsby, Presi- 
dent; Cincinnati, Miss Jennie Porter, President; 
Cleveland, Miss Myrtle Johnson, President. These 
branches, containing as they do, college women 
from every first class school in the country, are 
truly clearing houses for the exchange of opinion. 
They are likewise centers for earnest workers in 
the improvement of educational opportunities for 
Negro college women. 


The second purpose of the Association, that of 
raising educational standards in various’ schools 
where our women study, is the most important rea- 
son for the existence of the National Association of 
College Women. Raising standards includes the im- 
proving not only of the physical equipment of our 
schools, such as the equipment of libraries, of lab- 
oratories, of dormitories, and of gymnasiums, but 
also the improving of general living conditions. It 
also includes securing the best trained teachers, es- 
pecially women teachers in co-educational schools and 
in Women’s Colleges. Moreover, it involves the se- 
euring of the women’s point of view on boards of 
trustees by influencing those boards to have several 
women as members. In co-educational colleges, it 
includes the placing upon the faculty of a well-train- 
ed Dean of Women whose duty shall be the working 
out of the general educational policies in reference 
to women students. These policies concern them- 
selves with the curriculum; the adequate and intel- 
ligent housing of women students; the social life of 
the women; the health of the women, and any other 
matters pertinent to the development of fine women 


graduates. 


The Association is interested, furthermore, in pro- 
ductive scholarship among college women, and has 
set aside from its beginning a certain percentage 
of the dues of each member for a fellowship fund 
upon which graduates of approved colleges may 
draw. Of course, the fund at the present is not 
large enough for use, but it will be increased in 
various ways so that in the future it can aid in the 
scholastic development of some deserving women. 
The Association believes that it should give oppor- 
tunity to outstanding women for study in foreign 
universities. Such women thereby will become “Ed- 
ucational Ambassadors”? from the colored race in 
this country to various races in foreign lands. 

In addition to the above mentioned aims, the As- 
sociation believes that it should be the medium for 
bringing together in the United States college wo- 
men of both races for conference in the interest of 
better conditions of contact. To this end, the As- 
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of colored and white college women for the discus- 
sion of common social, economic and educational 
problems. It is the opinion of the members that 
through the contact of best minds much good can 
accrue to both groups in the matter of race harmony¥ 
in this country. The Association is earnestly de- | 


sociation is attempting to hold informal oo | 


voting itself in its quiet way to the realization of F 


these specific aims. 

In the five years of its existence, through its | 
Committee on Standards and its Committee on Rec- 
ognition of Colleges, the Association has done sev- 
eral significant pieces of work: 


1. During the first year, these committees con- 
cerned themselves with examining the methods of 
the chief accrediting agencies of the United States. 
These included the Association of American Univer- 
sities; the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools; the Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools of the Southern States and the 
University of California; the Association of Colleges 
and Preparatory Schools of the Middle States and 
Maryland; the General Education Board; the Ameri- 
can Medical Association; the American Council on 
Education; and the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women. Since the work of all colleges of 
first rank has been appraised by these agencies, 
the Committees believed that Negro Colleges, if 
they wished to be classed among the best, should be 
measured by the same standards used for other col- 


leges. 


2. Later the Committee on Standards sent a 
questionnaire to a group of Negro colleges for the 
purpose of getting information on such questions as, 
—the size of the student body and their preparation 
for entrance into the college; requirements for grad- 
uatisn; preparation of the faculty; the financial 
support; the equipment. Through this questionnaire 
much valuable information on the standard of work 
done in the college was obtained. 


3. The Committees on Standards and Recognition 
of Colleges were interested not only in data on cur- 
riculum, faculty, endowment, etc., but also in those 
things which particularly effect the welfare of wo- 
men members of the faculty and women students. 
Additional information was obtained through a spe- 
cial questionnaire dealing with such items as, 


1. Have you Women Trustees? 
2. Have you a Dean of Women? 


3. Have you provision for housing all your out- 


of-town students? 
(a) What standards do you have for housing 
students in your dormitory? 


4, Is your matron experienced and intelligent? 


Is provision made for the comfort of the day 
pupils through rest rooms and cafeteria? 


6. How hygienic is the equipment of your dining 
halls? 


7. What provision do you make for the physical 
development of women? 


(a) Is there a woman instructor of Physical 
education ? 

(b) Is there a gymnasium for women? 

(c) Do the women have opportunity to use 


the athletic field? 


8. What further safeguards are there for the 
health of women students ? 
(a) Is there a school physician? 
(b) Is there a school nurse? 
(c) Are there hospital facilities ? 


9. What oportunities for self expression are of- 
fered your students? 


10. What recreational activities are offered them? 

The above type of work indicates the major in- 
terests of the Association. It is the hope of the As- 
sociation that it will be influential in inducing the 
colleges where our women are trained to expose 
these students to such teaching, such equipment, 
such social life, such general living conditions as will 
produce the finest type of womanhood. It is the 
further desire. of the Association to be a source af 
authoritative information on the education of the 
Negro Woman and to be an agent through which col- 
lege women everywhere may find expression for 
their peculiar talents. If the Association can im- 
prove educational opportunities for Negro under- 
graduates and can encourage productive scholarship 
on the part of the graduate, the founders of the 
National Association of College Women believe 
that they will have made a real contribution to edu- 
cation in America. 


(Continued from page 10) 


no longer thinks of Negro Education as limited to 
elementary and industrial education, but as a well 
rounded whole. The main need for industrial edu- 
cation as for all other education must be met chief- 
ly through public agencies, and this is already com- 
ing about. This type of education is carried on in 
the A. & M. Colleges, and also in the county train- 
ing schools and the high schools through the Smith- 
Hughes teachers, besides the work of the demon- 
stration agents who are now provided for by pub- 
lic funds. All of these constitute a splendid fulfill- 
ment of the mission of the industrial schools, but. 
with such a great contribution to public education 
in mind one feels that there is still a place for a 
few such schools under. private auspices, in order 


that they may continue to enlist voluntary effort, to: 7 


initiate changes and new adaptations as an ex- 
ample to the public schools. 
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Shall We Study Student Strikes or Shall We Ignore Them 


By W. A. Robinson 





Recently a friend of mine in discussing student 
strikes said humorously that probably the only way 
to eliminate them was to give them credit value as 
a compulsory part of the curriculum and refuse 
graduation to any student who had not participated 
at lease once during his institutional career in one 
well organized strike. It might appear in the cata- 
log somewhat as follows: Social Science—“X” 
Student Strikes.” This course runs for one full quar- 
ter with a credit value of one unit or 3 1-3 semes- 
ter hours and is required for the bachelor’s degrees 
in Arts, Sciences, Education and Philosophy.” 

This may sound amusing but, seriously, some one, 
_ either students or college administrators, must study 
strikes, if we are to eliminate or improve them. 
Both faculty members and others always claim, op- 
enly and secretly, that certain benefits have come 
to the institution as a result of the strikes. Perhaps 
after all we can secure some of the alleged benefits 
of student strikes without some or all of the obvi- 
ously ugly and unpleasant features. 

What study has so far been seriously made of 
the strikes that in the last few years have torn some 
of our colleges asunder and seriously threatened oth- 
ers? Even an outsider like myself can list some of 
the detrimental features though most certainly not 
all. My list would include such matters as: — 

I. Loss to Campus morale. 

1. Alignment of students and teachers on 

' either side of the combat and the resulting 
suspicions or active dislikes that remain 
long after the strike is “settled.” 


2. Destruction of school routine of study and 
classwork with its inevitable hang over. 

3. Resulting uneasy feeling that allows nei- 
ther the Administration nor the students 
each to work normally with the other for 
a long period after the “settlement.” 
The feeling on both sides that the “settle- 
ment” failed to do full justice to those “re- 
sponsible.’’ 
II. Financial Loss: 

A. To the School. 

1. Occasional loss of property by design or 
by general indifference to property conser- 
vation. 

Enforced vacations of faculties. 

3. Replacement of faculty members who took 
the “wrong” side. 

4. Extra printing, postage and clerical work 
for purposes of publicity. 

5. Telegraph and telephone bills to excited 


parents. 
6. Unpaid bills left by strikers who with- 
draw or are expelled. 
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7. Loss of financial support by individuals 
who disapprove of methods or terms of 
settlement. 

B. To the Students: 
1. Loss of time by suspension or expulsion. 
Loss of time by voluntary withdrawal. 
3. Printing, postage, etc., for counter efforts 
at publicity. 
Telegraph, telephone, and postage bills. 


NS 


5. Roundtrip fare home for short period of 
strike plus expense of baggage transfer. 


6. Extra entertainment during period of idle- 
ness. 


7. Complete loss of further schooling. 
Numbers 1, 2 and 7, might also be listed as intel- 
lectual loss. 

This list could probably be made much longer by 
some one more experienced with strikes. Never hav- 
ing been in or about a strike, I am hardly in posi- 
tion to discuss them very thoroughly. Nor can I 
discuss adequately the advantages of strikes, pro- 
vided there are any. For though strikes are admit- 
tedly bad for all concerned there are nearly always 
claims that they have brought about certain much 
needed reforms. I might therefore make a list of 
some of the reforms that various students, faculty 
members and newspapers have claimed were the 
results of strikes. 


1. Better understanding by the faculty and the 
administration of student needs and student. 
feeling. 

2. Ousting of administrations or faculty mem- 
bers unfriendly to or out of sympathy with 
student aspirations and student needs or unfit 
for other reasons to hold positions of author- 
ity in the school. 

8. Retention of faculty members or administra- 
tors that were unfairly ousted. 

4. Recognition on the part of school authorities 
of social and moral development of the stu- 
dent body calling for changes in regulations 

: and restrictions. 

5. Thorough study of the needs of the schools by 

the trustees. 

Improved curricula. 

Improved Plant. 

Improved scholarship. 

Improved discipline. 

10. General liberalizing of the school. 

A study of the improvements claimed as the di- 
rect results effected by student strikes makes one 
wonder whether the same improvements might not 
have been effected without resort to such obviously 
drastic means of reform. 

(Continued on page 19) 
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Teaching Latin 


By J. H. Dillard, Charlottesville, Va. 


In spite of all the rumpus about Latin it is still a 
subject in most schools. We may say, and I must 
confess it is my sad conviction, that in most schools 
where Latin is taught the time is wasted. Yet, since 
the language is a subject in most schools, it is worth 
- while to think about the ways of teaching ‘it. 

And first shall we not acknowledge that there 
may be some virtue in the study? How else could 
it hang on so persistently in spite of the fierce as- 
saults that have been made upon it now these many 
years? 

One thing 1s certain that any way of teaching 
Latin that pretends to make it an easy subject is a 
delusion and a snare. Latin says: “If you are 
looking for the primrose path, better pass me by, 
but if you are not afraid of work and want to test 
your strength and harden your muscles, come and 
take me.” Latin makes no promises to the idea of 
making things easy. Its claims are that it will train 
to accuracy, to close thinking and incidentally to a 
knowledge of other languages, including English, 
such as can hardly be had in any other way. 


Latin being a language in which nouns, verbs, ad- 
jectives and pronouns have many changes of form, 
it is idle to think of learning the language without 
learning these forms; yet I have visited classes in 
which the pupils were pretending to read Latin 
without knowing the meaning of these changes. Of 
course such reading is pretense. It is dealing jin 
humbug to try to read Latin without knowing the 
effect of the changes that take place in the words. 
For example, puer puellam amat is very different 
from puerum puella amat; puer scribit epistulam 
is different from puer scribet epistulam and puer 
seripsit epistulam, and if the boy does not know the 
difference between scribit and scribet, how can he 
tell accurately what the sentence means? 


These are the simplest sort of examples but they 
show how the reading of Latin will be merely 
stumbling along if the pupils do not know the sig- 
nificance of the changes in the words. Think of 
stumbling along this way in great literature like 
Virgil. 

Unless the pupil is required to know accurately 
and readily the declensions of the nouns and the 
conjugations of the verbs it would be much better 
for this pupil not to undertake the language at all 
but to spend the time in some other study. Latin 
is the most definite of all languages and unless it 
is to be taught and learnt accurately it is waste of 
timé to begin it. 

“You may say that learning these forms is mere 
drudgery. Well, if drudgery means “boning down” 
to a thing that. you have to master in order to ac- 
complish the purpose, then we must have the drudg- 


ery. But a teacher can take the harsh sound out 


of the word by being frank enough to say at the 


very beginning: “Latin requires a good deal of 


hard work and memorizing. You will have to learn — 


by heart a large number of changes of forms in 
words, but this is the only way to satisfaction in 
any future progress; so it will pay to learn these 
forms at once.” If the teacher by this frankness 
can win the pupil to set his mind to do the work 
for the sake of the future advantage much of the 
idea of tediousness will disappear. 

Speaking of memorizing, I beg leave to add a 
further suggestion that the study begin by having 
pupils commit to memory a few easy passages of 
the language. Excellent examples for this purpose 
can be found in Aesop’s Fables and in the Latin 
Bible. This method is particularly good in teaching 
Latin because it brings the pupils face to face at 
once with the necessity for declensions and conjuga- 
tions. When pupils see the changes in the endings 
they can hardly escape the curiosity to know the 
use of such changes, and furthermore can hardly 
escape the conviction that it is well to classify, and 
get familiar with, the various forms. 

In my opinion the best way to begin the study 
of any language is to learn by heart short, simple, 
well-chosen passages. Of course the meaning of 
each word must be told and the translation of the 
passage given. The pupils continue to repeat the 
passage in the original language. By this process 
of repetition they catch the go of the language and 
the pronunciation and become familiar with a num- 
ber of words. 

Incidentally, by this close contact with another 
language, do they not begin to think in a little larger 
way and with a little wider horizon? By seeing 
thoughts in another language may there not be a 
certain broadening outlift that is good for the hu- 
man mind? But this is another story.—Reprinted 
from March, 1928, Issue Virginia Journal of Educa- 
tion. 


THE MOST PRESSING PROBLEMS NEGRO 
COLLEGE EXECUTIVES ARE FACING 


In response to the question, “What is the most 
pressing problem Negro college executives have to 
face,” the following replies were received: 

“Complying with your request for my opinion as 
to the most pressing problems now confronting the 
American Colleges for Colored Youth, I herewith 
submit the following as among the problems which 
I consider the most urgent at this time: 

(1) Readjustments in academic program to meet 
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the growing demand for larger self-determination . 


among student body. In other words, a proper ori- 
entation and higher evaluation of extra-curricular 
activities in their relation to require- 
ments. 

(2) Reorganization of curricula for adaptation 
to new economic and industrial conditions. 

(8) The realization of necessity of administra- 
tion of the fatal anesthetic on part of some that 


academic 


other more promising institutions may thrive and. 


reap the benefit of the extra-nourishment: the prob- 
lem of pruning when the process seems to be one of 
destroying fruit. 

(4) The problem of impressing certain of our 
leaders that schools and colleges are not established 
and maintained for the purpose of providing jobs; 
but rather to give educaional opportunity to those 


- who wish it. 


(5) Convincing the public—especially our people 
—that education is an increasingly costly product 
for which financial provision must be made thru 
higher tuition and fees and by special gifts for en- 
dowment. 

(6) Another great problem confronting the 
American College for Negro Youth today is that of 
determining upon a method by which to get and 
hold the interest of students during the four years 
required to complete the course, and to have them 
see that the spiritual values still count most in the 
preparation for life. 

7. We have already intimated that providing en- 
dowment for American Colleges for Negro youth 
is an urgent and grave problem; but it is, in my 
mind, so pre-eminently an outstanding problem that 
I wish to re-emphasize its importance. Nothing on 
the material side is more important and pressing. 
Unless the Negro colleges for higher education can 
be placed on a firm and substantial financial basis 
there’s great danger of their disintegration 

(8) Expanding of physical plant to meet the de- 
mands. Scarcely any of the institutions for higher 
learning have adequate equipment.” 

M. W. Dogan, President, 
Wiley College, Marshall, Texas. 


1 


“What is the present status of College Education 
among Negroes? 


SC serene 


2 
To what extent do standardizing agencies stifle 
so-called Negro Colleges in their attempts to do 
experimental work along educational lines? 
3 
It is commonly stated that liberal education in 
America will be at a standstill for the next twenty- 
five years. What is to be the attitude of the Negro 
educator during this period of transition? 
4 
To what extent does the Negro College contribute 
to the thought of liberal education? 


5 
Can a Negro College not render a great racial 
and national service by directing the thought of 
Negro youth into vocational channels? 
6 
To what extent do the Negro College administra- 
tors address themselves to problems involving stu- 
dent mortality? 
7 
Are the Negro Colleges giving sufficient empha- 
sis to their need of vocational guidance and voca- 
tional counselors? 
8 
What part will the Negro Colleges play in the 
proposed nation-wide check-up of liberal education? 
9 
Have Negro Colleges yet determined a definition. 
for liberal education? If so, what are the mate- 
rial, scholastic and spiritual constituents of it? 
10 
Do the Negro College administrators feel that it 
would be a worthwhile effort to check-up and evalu- 
ate their college products? 
11 
To what extent do Negro Colleges operate on the 
“hit and miss” plan of the “trial and error” method? 
By this I mean to what extent are the liberalizing 
tendencies involved in study and research operative 
in Negro colleges. 
TZ 
To what extent is the Negro College Product able 
to serve the basic needs of the pople?” 
John W. Davis, President, 
The West Virginia Collegiate Institute, 
Institute, West Virginia. 


“How the colleges can best serve the professional 
schools.” 
John J. Mullowney, M. D., President, 
Meharry Medical College, 
Nashville Tennessee School. 


“The moral and religious training of the students 
in our colleges.” 
James E. Gregg, Principal, 
Hampton Institute, 
Hampton, Virginia. 
“T feel rather strongly that there is need for em- 
phasizing. the importance of thorough work in fun- 
damental courses. Skimming over the surface of 
many subjects without getting a thorough mastery 
of any one, does not appeal to me as being good edu- 
cation. In order to meet the standards improved 
by various groups and associations whose problems 
are different from ours, I observe sometimes a ten- 
dency to try to cover the requirements extensively 
at the sacrifice of depth.” 
Florence Reid, President, 
Spelman Collee, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 
(Continued on page 17) 
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The Section on College Education of the National 
Association of Teachers in Colored Schools will ad- 
dress itself this year to a two days’ discussion of 
the topic, “What the American Negro College Needs 
Most.’’ Some of the leading college presidents and 
administrators of the country will be present to take 
the lead in the discussion. A frank facing of the 
present and ultimate needs of the Negro college 
will be the objective. At no level is modern edu- 
cation being more seriously discussed at present, 
than at the college level. The American college is 
facing a future which promises to be most exacting 
in the demands made upon it. The old ideals and 
standards of instruction, discipline and administra- 
tion have proved inadequate in a radically changing 
age. How to adjust itself in its organization and 
mission to this changing age without doing undue 
violence to its most cherished traditions and ideals is 
the problem of our colleges today. The Section on 
College Education issues the call to all interested 
in the college education of Negro youth to join hands 
with scholars and adminstrators the country ‘over 
who are courageously and open-mindedly facing the 
serious educational situation caused by the needs of 
and the problems facing the American college.— 
J.C. W. 


We are running in this issue the photographs of a 


‘few of the buildings which have recently been added 


to college plants throughout the country. Nothing 


is more indicative of the remarkable expansion of 


education on the college level during the past ten 
years than the rapid erection of buildings to meet 
the needs of the growing student bodies and widen- 
ing programs of these institutions. The cost, beau- 
ty, permanency and completeness of equipment of 
these structures also bespeak the new era in the 
The new Medical 


Building at Howard University and the new Science 


higher education of the Negro. 


Hall at Talladega are concrete evidence of the de- 
termination on the part of executives in charge of 
colleges for Negro youth to put at their disposal 
the best and most modern methods and facilities for 
the teaching of science .on both the undergraduate 


and the graduate and professional levels. We can 


recall the day, and that not very long ago, when the 
only equipment in some of the best of our Negro 


“universities” for the teaching of science, were 


a few pieces of cheap and crudely constructed 


equipment on the instructor’s desk. The living con- 


ditions of students, too, have been veritably revo- 
lutionized. Oil lamps, wood stoves, wooden beds, 
bowls and pitchers and slop pails, have given place 
to clean, substantial and in some cases, magnificent 
dormitories as sanitary as modern research in this 
direction can make them. Such buildings for the 
housing of students as those recently erected upon 
the campuses of the West Virginia Collegiate Insti- 
tute; the Tennessee Normal and Industrial School; 
the Florida Normal and Collegiate Institute; and 
Lincoln University, Jefferson City, Missouri, are 
guarantees that health and morals are to be safe- 
guarded in the program of the modern college. The 
beautiful Lee Theological Building recently erected 
by the A. M. E.’s of Florida on the campus of Ed- 
ward Waters College, Jacksonville, heralds an awak- 
ening in that denomination of a new sense of the 
church’s obligation to adequately train its ministers. 
Magnificent auditoriums costing hundreds of thous- 
ands of dollars such as those at Hampton Institute, 
and the Florida Agricultural and Mechanical College 
at Tallahassee, indicate a growing tendency to sur- 
round the Negro collegians with a cultural and rec- 
reational environment that will not be surpassed by 
the oldest and best established institutions in the 
land. When the history of Negro education in the 
United States is brought down to date, this, in all 
probability, will be called the “Building Age.”— 
J COPE Wi oe 





















Mr. Jesse O. Thomas, Transportation Commission- 
er of the National Association of Teachers in Col- 
ored Schools, announces the following conditional 
rates for delegates attending the Annual Session of 
the National Association at Charleston, West Vir- 
ginia: One and one-half fare on the certificate plan 
provided two hundred fifty members of the National 
Association of Teachers in Colored Schools or de- 
pendent members of their families who may be in 
attendance at the meeting travel by railroad. 

_ Every person is asked to secure a certificate from 
the ticket agent when he purchases his ticket. The 
certificate will be indorsed by the transportation com- 
missioner at Charleston, West Virginia, the seat of 
the Convention, and validated by special agents of 
‘the various railroads over which the delegates may 
travel; this will enable the holder to return by pay- 
ing one-half the regular fare. 

Date of the meeting, 24th through 27th. Tickets 
may be purchased as early as July 21. The fol- 
lowing roads have granted this certificate rate: 
Trunk Line Association, Southeastern Passenger As- 
‘sociation, Western Passenger Association and South- 
western Passenger Association. 





A Correction: The Survey of the Elementary 
Schools, an article in the March issue by Miss Fan- 
nie C. Williams, contained a statement that West 
Virginia had 560 teachers with less than high 
‘school training, 275 with high school training. The 
item should have read: West Virginia has 560 teach- 
ers in Class A; 275 in Class B. 





“A Strong Association and Efficient Teachers Help 
The Child,” is the theme for our Twenty-Fifth An- 
nual Session, at Charleston, West Virginia, July 24, 
B25, 26;..27. 

In both the sectional meetings and general ses- 
sions the challenge of the child in the Negro schools 
will be met and discussed by men and women of 
experience; educators who have given their lives 
in the advancement of education in America. Noted 
educators have consented to address the many ses- 
sions of groups of earnest teachers coming from all 
parts of the United States. Committees, having 
studied during the past year important problems in 
Negro schools, will make reports of their findings; 
the program, however, offers features of recrea- 
tion and rest as well as work. Under the leadership 
of President John W. Davis, and State Director W. 
W. Sanders, West Virginia’s hospitality will be most 
- gracious. 

A visit to Malden, the birthplace of Booker dbs 
Washington, and a view of the cabin where he spent 
his early childhood, are promised by the local Com- 
mittee on Entertainment. 

We should like to have all delegates come early 
enough to attend the sessions of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers which meets in Char- 

leston, West Virginia, July 23-24. Crd Cr 
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The National Congress of Colored Parents and 
Teachers holds its Second Annual Convention July 
23-24, in Charleston, West Virginia. 

The General Topic, “The Child; His Home; His 
Communty;” will be presented to the Convention in 
a most practical and helpful way by speakers who 
are specialists in their line of work. The following 
are some of the speakers on our Program: Presi- 
dent W. J. Hale, of the Tennessee A. & I. State Col- 
lege; Mr. Franklin O. Nichols, of the National So- 
cial Hygiene Association; Miss Julia D. Conner, of 
the Better Homes in America; Mrs. T. G. Nutter, 
Charleston, West Virginia; Mrs. Charles E. Roe, 
Field Secretary, National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers (white), and Director from the National 
Recreational Department of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. 

We are eager to have all Delegates to the Na- 
tional Association of Teachers in Colored Schools 
come in time to enjoy this program with us. 

Mrs. H. R. Butler, President. 





(Continued from page 15) 
“Appropriate student social activities. 
Student self-management. 

Proper relationship of students to faculty.” 
Mrs. W. O. Battle, President, 
Okolona Industrial School, 
Okolona, Mississippi. 


“What shall we do with or for the young people 
who have finished their high school course and yet 
are in their teens entering college, which course 
they will no doubt complete before they are old 
enough for active fife? 

J. T. Pollard, President, 
Selma University, 
Selma, Ala. 


“How can our colored schools b2 made to equal the 
standards of the white schools of the south and of 
the central association ? 

How can we adequately finance our institutions? 

How can we make college athletics of larger use- 
fulness to all of the students. and prevent their run- 
ning away with other interests of the college?” 

O. E. Kriege, President, 
New Orleans Univers:ty, 
New Orleans, Louis:ana. 


“T believe the most pressing problen: before the 
colleges of America, whether white or colored, is 
how to turn out a sufficient number of men and 
women who can be trusted with the pewe> of mod- 
ern wealth and the powers let loose by modern sci- 
ence, whether in the field of physics, chemistry, or 
biology. Our chemical and mechanical pregress in 
the last one hundred years has been most decided. 
It has far outrun our moral development.” 

J. P. O’Brien, President, 
Straight College, 
New Orleans, Louisiana. 
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Watch Us Grow! 


Frequently the question is asked if the N. A. T. 
C. S. is growing. The answer has been “numerically 
yes.” Five years ago the Association had 300 mem- 
bers and less than 100 of them were doing the work 
of the Association. Today the Association numbers 
just a bit less than 5,000 with new teachers sending 
almost daily their applications for membership. It 
has been said that the Negro loves secret societies, 
and unless it is a big stick ruled organization with 
signs of distress, and OKMNX signals he will not 
whole-heartedly support such an order. Garvey 
disproved that fallacy and the National Association 
of Teachers in Colored Schools is about to empha- 
size what he clearly showed to the world. The Ne- 
gro will support any organization if that organiza- 
tion gives him a program which is workable and fits 
into his scheme of things. As soon as the Associa- 
tion carefully and wisely decided upon the program 
of the needs of the Negro child, the teachers began 
to join individually, in small groups, and now they 
have come into the Association by 100%. schools. 
Representatives this year covered Alabama, Geor- 
gia, Mississippi, Texas, and Florida. These repre- 
sentatives “sold” to the teachers of these states 
the N. A. T. C. S. in large numbers. 


In covering the State of Florida the representa- 
tive was asked by many teachers, “Well, whom are 
you going to elect president in Charleston, West Vir- 
ginia?” It was with supreme satisfaction that she 
shook her head, disavowing any previous knowledge 
of any aspirant or candidate, but assured the ques- 
tioners that some good man or woman was going in 
without politics or belonging to any special ring. 
Every teacher, whether of the kindergarten, the ele- 
mentary, high school or college, has the right to 
enjoy the distinction of the organization’s highest 
office. All the Association asks is, is he or she fitted 
by information, ability, disposition, or moral stand- 
ing to lead so dignified a body as the teachers in col- 
ored schools. Another question frequently asked was, 
“What is really the program of the N. A. T. C. 8.?” 
The program of the migrant Negro child, the school 
attendance, the accredited high schools, the tenure 
of teachers and salaries, was very appealing to all 
teachers, most especially the school attendance pro- 
gram. And how often did a teacher offer some 
splendid reason why the attendance is not more than 
50% and a workable suggestion to meet in part that 
situation. 


Is the N. A. T. C. S. growing? Just so long as 
the N. A. T. C. S. lives for the teacher and the 
child; just so long as politics and political rings are 
absent from its program; just so long will the As- 
sociation grow. The Association is needed; the 
teacher is dependent on its program. Watch us 
grow. 


Schools Registering 100% During March and April 
Florida 


Tallahassee, Florida Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, J. R. E. Lee, President, 71 Teachers. 

Live Oak, Florida Memorial College, L. M. Holley, 
President, 9 Teachers; Douglass Junior High School, 
J. G. Borden, Principal, 6 Teachers. 

St. Petersburg, Davis Senior High School, G, 
Thurston Wiggins, Principal, 21 Teachers. | 

Fort Pierce, Lincoln’ Academy, James Espy, Prin- 
cipal, 21 Teachers. 

Stuart, Public-School, C. E. Murray, Principal, 7 
Teachers. 

Sanford, West Sanford Primary School, Mrs. J. L. 
Moore, Principal, 4 Teachers; Grammar School, Miss 
F. B. Reid, Principal, 8 Teachers. 

Tampa, Harlem Academy, H. H. McCray, Princi- 
pal, 12 Teachers. 

West Tampa, Roblust Pond School, Miss Pearl 
Brown, Principal, 2 Teachers. 

Clearwater, The Pinellas Industrial Institute, S. 
W. Curtis, Principal, 9 Teachers, S. W. I.; The Pi- 
nellas Industrial Institute, S. W. Curtis, Principal, 
6 Teachers, S. W. II. 

West Palm Beach, Public School, Miss Daisy Wes- 
ton, Principal, 7 Teachers. 

Fort Lauderdale, Public School, J. A. Ely, Prin- 
cipal, 11 Teachers. 

Dania, Public School, J. Lincoln Brown, Principal, 
4 Teachers. 

Palatka, Central Academy, C. 
Principal, 19 Teachers. 

St. Augustine, Florida Normal and Collegiate In- 
stitute, N. W. Collier, President; Excelsior High 
School, James Reddick, Principal, 15 Teachers. 

Jacksonville, West Louisville Grammar School, E. 
H. Wiliams, Principal, 15 Teachers; Franklin Street 
School, R. E. Payne, Principal, 17 Teachers; La 
Villa Grammar School, William Raines, Principal, 

Long Branch, Mrs. C. O. ero Principal, 10 
Teachers. 

Editor’s Note: A number of schools in Florida 
registered less than 100% because of the absence of 
one or more teachers on the day that the N. A. T. C. 
S. representative called. Very rarely did any teach- 
er present at these meetings refuse to accept mem- 
hership in the N. A. T. C. S. 


Mississippi 











C. Walker, Sr.,; 


Magnolia, Pike County Training School, Mrs. Eva 
L. Gordon, Principal, 7 Teachers. 

Brookhaven, Brookhaven High School, P. D. Gul | 
lage, Principal, 15 Teachers. ; 

Hattiesburg, Eureka High School, Edward Ta- 
demy, Principal, 15 Teachers. 

Summitt, Walnut Street Grammar School, C. J. 
Tagart, Principal. 


a 
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-Tylertown, Public School, Annie L. Conerly, Prin- 
cipal, 2 Teachers. 

Norfield, Dinkman School, J. W. Tolbert, Principal, 
3 Teachers. 
- Fernwood, Fernwood School, E. L. Boone, Princi- 
pal, 3 Teachers. 
McComb, Burgland Town School, C. D. Higgins, 
Principal, 6 Teachers. 

Columbia, Marion County Training School, L. F. 
Bowles, Principal, 6 Teachers. 

Sumrall, Sumrall Public School, A. L. D. Jones, 
Principal, 3 Teachers. 
~ Jackson, Lanier High School, O. B. Cobbins, Prin- 
cipal, 10 Teachers. 


Alabama 


_ Camden, Canton Bend Mission, J. N. Cotton, Prin- 
cipal, 6 Teachers. 
~ Mobile, Mobile County Training School, B. F. Ba- 


ker, Principal, 12 Teachers. 


. Prairie, Prairie Institute, J. W. E. Wade, Prin- 
ipal, 8 Teachers. 

Brewton, Southern Normal and Industrial Insti- 
tute, James Dooley, Sr., Principal, 8 Teachers. 
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In an effort to secure a membership of 8,000 

. by July first, the officers and members of the 
Association have worked diligently. No one 
has entered more enthusiastically into the 
campaign than Mr. Leo M. Favrot of Louisi- 
ana. Mr. Favrot for the most part has con- 
fined himself to securing sustaining and life 
memberships, and memberships from State 
Superintendents, State Agents, Supervisors, 
and Presidents of Colleges. In April Mr. 
Favrot sent in to this office the sustaining 
memberships for Mr. Julius Rosenwald and 
Mr. Alfred Stern of Chicago, and life member- 
ships for Mr. and Mrs. Edgar Stern, of New 
Orleans, Louisiana, as well as a goodly num- 
ber of yearly memberships. If each member 
of the Association would definitely plan to 
send in at least one member by July first, our 
membership would easily reach the 10,000 
mark. Have you faith enough in your own or- 
ganization to send in your renewal or one new 


member ? 





OUR READERS 


I am enjoying the January number of The Bul- 
letin immensely—particularly Mr. Williamson’s ar- 
ticle and the plan for the teaching of the preposition 
—they are so practical and helpful. I think you 
paid a beautiful tribute to Miss Yeomans. Was 
glad to know that Mrs. Whiting has made a com- 
pilation of some of her work. Am sure it is a suc- 
cess. 

L. L. Callion, 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 





The Bulletin has furnished valuable information 
regarding the status of Negro Education and has 
helped to elevate the standards of the teaching pro- 
fession 

We are looking forward to the annual meeting 
of the Association in the State with much hope for 
success. The cooperation of every intelligent Negro 
should be nothing less than 100%. I am willing 
to do my part. 

Yours for sucess, 
Lee A Toney, 
Supervising Principal, DuBois High School, 
McDonald, W. Va. 





I feel very proud of The Bulletin. Any teacher 
who does not get inspiration from reading this mag- 
azine certainly has no business in the class room. 

Wm. Augustine Perry, 
Principal, Memorial High School, 
Brunswick, Ga. 





The Bulletin, to me, is one of the best Educational 
magazines of its size published . It is a store house 
of information. I look forward with eagerness to 
its appearance. 

Charlotte B. Nelson, 
Principal, Downs Training School, 
Downs, Ala. 





I have read the March issue of The Bulletin with 
interest, especially the articles on making posters 
and Mrs. Callion’s “spelling device.” I am trying it 
out. Will write you results. 

Rosalie B. Gordon, 
Jacksonville, Florida. 


——— ae 


(Continued from page 13) 

All of which leads me to conclude that perhaps, 
if discussion of strikes were not taboo and if an 
honest and open study of them were made, we might 
find out enough either greatly to improve student 
strikes as a method of school reform or to eliminate 
them altogether as a general and disgraceful nui- 
sance. 
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A GROWING COLLEGE IN FLORIDA 


The Florida Normal and Collegiate Institute of 
St. Augustine, Florida, has just erected two beauti- 
ful and well-appointed buildings to house the col- 
lege boys and girls of that institution. These two 
buildings were dedicated April 12, 1928. Dr. R. R: 
Moton, of Tuskegee Institute, gave the dedicatory 
address. An unusually large and appreciative au- 
dience of both races assembled under the moss-laden 
oaks and the singing palm and pine trees and listen- 
ed to one of the very best dedicatory addresses made 
in the State of Florida. 
by many of the other officials of the city, sat with 
Dr. Moton on the wide veranda of the Administra- 


The Mayor, accompanied 


tion building and introduced him. 


Florida Normal and Collegiate Institute is one of 
the strongest schools in Florida. It is very fortu- 
nate in the location of its school and selection of its 
President—a very modest, but able man with a broad 
vision. Never counting the cost of the struggle to 
himself, he is giving completely of himself to the 
work; building a college that will last through the 
centuries, a credit to the State, the race, and the 
Nation. Dr. Collier is ably assisted by Miss S. A. 
Blocker who is vice-president of the school. These 
two people have unselfishly and harmoniously work- 
ed in this school for more than 80 years, giving 
their best to the youths who have passed through 
its portals. How well they have succeeded in build- 


ing the school and uplifting the youth of the State 


is shown by the excellent record of its graduates. 
Florida Normal and Collegiate Institute is builded 
on a firm foundation.—A. S. W. 


A COLLEGE GIRL’S IDEAL FOR HER CAMPUS) 
By Mary E. Martin | 

(The author is a member of the Class of 1931, > 
of Bennett College for Women, Greensboro, N. Ca 
R. B. Eleazer, Atlanta, Ga.) 


I have an ideal for- the campus of Bennett Col-. 
lege for Women. My conception would have it a 
place where there is always a breath of freedom in 
the air; where a sound and various learning is taught 
heartily without show or pretense. 





There are reasons why the campus may become 
what I wish it to be. First, the life and teachings 
of Christ furnish forth the ideal of right and true 
womanhood. Second, all classes, conditions, and be- 
liefs are welcome and students may rise by earnest 
striving, hard work and merit. Third, it is a place 
where wealth is no honor and poverty no shame; 
where honorable labor, even labor of the hands, is 
glorified by high purpose and strenuous desire for a 
clearer and larger view. 


On the campus there is also a will to serve all 
the high ends of students who are struggling to use 
the opportunity of getting an education. 


I feel that we are being taught to observe closely, 
to imagine vividly, to reason accurately, and to have 
about us some humility and some toleration. 


Truth shining patiently like a star, on the cam- 
pus of dear Old Bennett, bids ‘us advance, and we 
will not turn aside. 





CARL FISHER HALL, Florida N. & C. Institute 


N. W. COLLIER 
30 Years President of Florida Normal andl 
Collegiate Institute, St. Augustine, Fla. 


| 
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The Relation of School Education To Other Fields of Knowledge 


By J. S. Price, 


Head of the Department of Education at the West 
. Virginia Collegiate Institute 
) Education, like medicine or government, is at one 
‘and the same time an art and a science. As an art 
‘it is the mere process of educating or of becoming 
educated. Teaching, for example, becomes the con- 
-spicuous and outstanding act of educating, and is it- 
self commonly referred to as an art. 
_ Medicine is ordinarily used as a synonym for the 
art of healing or more recently, of prevention. Gov- 
‘ernment too, is commonly regarded as actual con- 
trol or power to control by some authority. 
As a science it is art conscious of its technique. 
It is a careful, systematic study of its art or prac- 
tice with a view first, to understanding, and second, 
to improving it. For this purpose it must gather 
information, collect data, record observations, make 
comparisons, carry forward experiments, take meas- 
urement and the like. As a result there accumulates 
a body or fund of technical knowledge or informa- 
tion, commonly called facts, processes of principles. 
{Example the field of mental measurement.) 

It differs from so-called “pure sciences” though 
in the fact first, that it is not wholly abstract; and 
second, that it must borrow or select its materials 
very largely from other sciences or fields of knowl- 

edge. 

Like medicine then, it sometimes bears the op- 
probrious name of the “bastard science.” It must 
draw for example, upon sociology, biology and psy- 
chology very largely, so as to understand how edu- 
cation takes place, and how in turn, the process can 
be improved. 


It may very properly then be called a compo- 
site science, since the so-called subject matter of it 
is recruited from so many different fields. 


The point needs to be emphasized though, that 
this subject matter so selected and organized loses 
its original identity and becomes what we denomi- 
nate the subject of education. Examples are in or- 
der. Psychology is a study of mind and its opera- 
tions. The course in introductory or general psy- 
chology, as it is sometimes called, is an elementary 
study, usually embracing the following topics: struc- 
ture of the nervous system, sensation, perception, 
memory and imagination, feeling and emotion, in- 
stinct, intelligence and character volition. But the 
educationist, since he is interested centrally, in the 
act of learning, appropriates from the general field 
of psychology, only that which enables him to under- 
stand and control this learning process, in harmony 
with the objectives of theory of education. What 
these objectives are we shall inquire later. 


Moreover, because of his professional interest, he, 
by his intensive study of his section of the field, 





gathers a body of knowledge and unearths a num- 
ber of problems so unique and highly specialized as 
to constitute a subject belonging more strictly to 
education than to psychology. By way of illustra- 
tion, let us glance at the list of courses in the cata- 
logue of one of our largest and most highly organ- 
ized Teachers’ Colleges: 


Educational Psychology 


1. Educational Psychology. 

2. Psychology applied to Teaching. 

3. Psychology of Childhood. 

4, Psychology of Exceptional Children. 

5. Psychology of Music. 

6. Psychology of Thinking. 

7, Psychology in Teachers’ Colleges. 

8. Mental Adjustments. 

9. Psychology of Elementary Subjects. 

10. Psychology of Secondary Subjects. 

11. Experimental Psychology-Habit, Skill, Prac- 
tice and Memory. 

12. Advanced Educational Psychology. 

13. Clinical Psychology. 

14. Research in Psychology of Elementary Sub- 


jects. 
15. Research in Curriculum Construction. 
16. Research in Adult Learning. 
17. Teaching of Educational Psychology. 
18. Seminar Education Psychology. 


Courses for School Psychologists 


1. Mental Tests. 

Teaching in Special Classes. 

Field Work with Special Classes. 
tion, Experimentation. 

Mental and Educational Tests. 
Elementary Educational Statistics. 
Methods of Research. 
Administration of Special Classes. 
Statistical Methods Applied to Mental and 
Vocational Measurements. 

9. Vocational Testing. 

10. Measurement in Kindergarten—First Grade. 
11. Measurement in Elementary Education. 

12. Measurement in Secondary Education. 

13. Advanced Educational Statistics. 

14. Research in Intelligence Testing. 

15. Theory of Measurements. 


hb 


Observa- 


oo 
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Let us glance in contrast now, at a list of courses 
in the Department of Psychology in the college of 
Literature, Sciences and the Arts of one of our first 
class state universities: 

1. Elementary General Psychology. 

2 Introductory Physiological and Experimental 

Psyc. 
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Psychology of Memory. 

Psychology of the Abnormal and Occult. 
General Comparative Psyc. 

Mental Measurements. 

Psychology and Religion. 

Psychology of Advertising. 

9. The Psychology of Language. 


Bee SOS LIIEAS tas 2 


10. Psychology of Music. 

11. Vocational Psychology. 

12. Psychology of Management. 

13. Psychology for Social Service Workers. 

14. Psychology of Salesmanship. 

15. Individual Differences. 

16. Experimental Course in Individual Differ- 
ences. 

17, Adv. Exper. Psye. 

18. Research in Advertising. 

19. Research in Management. 

20. Special Problems in Individual Differences. 

21. Biometric Methods. 

22. Physiological Psychology of the Senses. 

23. Instinct, Emotion, Affection, Temperament. . 

24. Psychology of Personality. 

25. Psychological Viewpoints. 

26. Psychology in Law. 

27. History of Psychology. 

28. Advanced Systematic Psychology. 

29. Adv. Compar. Psyc. 

30. Research in Exper. Psyc. 

31. Color Vision. 

32. Central Nervous System and Mental Processes. 

33. Comparative Neurology. 

34. Experimental Phonetics. 


One can readily discern that in the latter list the 
courses deal in the main with a study of mental 
structures and processes, theories of mental organi- 
zation, and techniques for the experimental investi- 
gation of these structures and processes in man 
and lower animals. There are exceptions it is true, 
notably those in which the course applies to busi- 
ness; law, medicine and social work. But by and 
large, the courses intend no practical applications. 

In the former list, it is clear that these courses 
all devolve around the learning process, and counter- 
part the teaching process. They may properly be 
called therefore, applied courses, especially too since 
the so-called subject-matter for them is drawn from 
investigation of school children and situations. As a 
colleague of mine epitomizes it, the pure psycholo- 
gist studies rats and men so as to understand them; 
the school or educational psychologist studies chil- 
dren so as to educate them. 


An investigation reported by Douglass of the Uni- 
versity of Texas, in the September, 1925, issue of 
the Journal of Educational Psychology is illuuminat- 
ing. In an effort to ascertain the status of introduc- 
tory courses in educational psychology in American 
universities, Douglass sent a questionnaire to 73 
educational institutions. Among other things, the 
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questionnaire, when answered, gave information con- 
cerning the college or universtiy department in 
which educational psychology is offered. Of the 63 
replies received to the question, 46 replies indicate 
that educational psychology is not given by the 
Department of Psychology, and 15 answers indicate 
that such a connection is now-in existence. 
Douglass, in commenting upon the results, writes 
as follows: “It is possible that teachers who have 
had training in terms of the situation which they 


will be called upon to meet has led to the courses | 
of the | 
hands of the general psychologist. Those who | 


under consideration being taken out 


hold this point of view argue that the general 


psychologist is no more concerned with teaching > 


than with any other vocation where his methods and 
principles are used, and that therefore teachers are 
best trained by those whose point of view is es- 
sentially pedagogic in his outlook.” 

In much the same vein, Buckingham writes in his 
Research for Teachers: “As long as learning ex- 
periments are handled by psychologists alone we 
shall make slow progress so far as education is con- 
cerned. Many psychologists are not even interested 
in education.”’ 


As to what in particular should constitute the 











subject matter of the course in Educational Psychol-— 


ogy there seems to be great disagreement, but the 
point persists that the educationist, reaching into 
the great mass of psychological subject matter picks 
out that which helps him to realize educational ob- 
jectives, as he sees them. But he does not stop at 
that. He adds to it material gathered through inves- 
tigations of actual school situations and conditions. 
Commenting on this point, Howerth writes: “Now 
if the three sciences of biology, psychology and so- 
ciology were complete and perfect there would be 
nothing for the science of education to do but to se- 
lect from the findings of these sciences the princi- 
ples applicable to education. But they are not com- 
plete, far from it, and moreover, they are not pri- 
marily concerned with institutional, educational prin- 
ciples that are highly important from the educa- 
tional point of view. The science of education then 
has, and will long have, the double task of working 
neglected areas of the fields of these other sciences 
in order to discover neglected educational principles 
and of bringing out more clearly principles already 
discovered that may be utilized in the art of educa- 
tion.” 


In like manner, it might be shown that in the 
field of Sociology, that section which deals with the 
determination of educational objectives is more 
properly education than sociology. What to teach 
for example, in a course of high school chemistry, 
how much of it to teach, whether or not the same 
course should be given to boys as is given to girls, 


whether the course that is given to girls should 


be given to all, granted, for the sake of argument 


| the problems of the professional educator. 
point persists, though that the stuff of which these 
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that they are eligible to it; these and legion other 


similar problems certainly belong in the field of edu- 


eation rather than sociology. As to whether in par- 
icular, they should be classified under educational 


sociology there might be some difference of opinion 


among educationists themselves. But there would 
be hardly any doubt as to whether they related to 


the theory of education. 


In similar vein, it might be pointed out that the 


other educational subjects are either aspects of 


other subjects themselves older than the subject 
of education, or methods of other subjects applied to 
The 


educational subjects is made is what we call the 
subject matter of education. 
_ This subject matter falls into four general class- 


es: 


a. That borrowed from other fields and applied 
to the study of educational problems. Of 


such a nature, for example, are certain prin-° 


ciples in biology, such as the significance of 
the increasing size of the brain in man as com- 
pared with other mammals; the prolonged pe- 
riod of infancy; the theory of evolution; the 
theories of the methods of evolution; the Men- 
delian theory of inheritance and the like. So, 
too, are certain principles of taxation, finance, 


management and the like. 

b. That which, although formally belonging to 
another field, has been actually set apart as a 
separate study whose aim and materials are 
different. Examples of these have already 
been given in Psychology and Sociology. 


ec. Certain techniques used in other sciences, but 
applied to the study of educational problems. 
Such for example, are statistical methods, 
which, of themselves, are mathematics, but 
which when used by the student of education 
become mere tools of research. A reference 
from one of the most useful, recent texts on 
Educational Statistics will help to illuminate 
this point. The author writes in the preface: 
“This book deals with those simple statistical 
methods that are needed in the interpreta- 
tion of the test results. It is designed for 
classroom teachers, administrators, students, 
and researchers. The attempt has been made 
to cover all the topics that a school teacher, 
administrator, or researcher is likely to have 
need for, but only those, the reader being re- 
ferred to more technical books for explanation 
of special procedures that are seldom used.” 


d. The sheer amount of technical knowledge and 
information accumulating from the increasing- 
ly vast study of education. Examples of 
these are the results of surveys, experiments, 
and investigations of all sorts, with which the 
current literature of education teems. The 


following are a few of the titles appearing in 
a relatively recent publication of the New York 
Society for the experimental study of Educa- 
tion: 
A comparative study of group intelligence 
tests applicable to children of kindergarten 
age. 
An Experiment in the Supervision of Hand- 
writing. 
The Vocabularies of School Pupils. 
Significance of Reading in High School. 
Experimental Curriculum making in 
Social Studies, 
Classification of Pupils according to Abil- 
1ty. 
Tests in Physical Education. 
How long do students retain what they 
have learned from High School Chemistry. 
Other Sources:—National Education Associa- 
tion with its many departments and publi- 


the 


cations. 

National Society of College Teachers of 
Education. 

National Society for the Scientific Study of 
Education. 


Section L of the American Society for the 
Advancement of Science. 

Annual Bibliography of U. S. Bureau of 
Education—National Journal, Unpublish- 
ed Theses. 

This is the subject matter of education proper. 
This, in the final analysis, constitutes the science of 
education. It is true that it is confessedly incom- 
plete and fragmentary, but as Judd well puts it, in 
discussing the science of education, “The use of the 
term ‘science’ would be justified even if we were in 
possession of fewer solutions of school problems 
than we now have, for the essence of science is its 
method of investigation, not its ability to lay down 
a body of final rules of action.” 

It is only within recent years, it must be remem- 
bered, that there has been any serious professional 
attempt to study education. Formerly, beginning, 
let us say, with Amherst College in 1826, the study 
of education was a mere appanage of one of the 
older chairs, usually philosophy. But beginning 
about the opening of the present century, there was 
a “rapid increase in the provision of chairs of edu- 
cation and in the establishment of schools and de- 
partments of education and in the separation of 
these out of other departments. Thus in 1901, 
the University of West Virginia founded a 
department of education; in 1902, Missouri set 
up a Teachers’ College; in 1905, the Uni- 
versity of Virginia established a school of 
education; in 1912 the trustees reorganized Teach- 
ers College, Columbia, established the School of 
Education with the Faculty of Education, and the 
School of Practical Arts with the Faculty of Prac- 
tical Arts; in 1920 the Graduate School of Educa- 
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tion, Harvard Universtiy, was established. This 
year Harvard has increased the minimum residence 
for the Master’s degree to two years. Commenting 
upon the new plan the Dean has this to Say: vole 
has been said that civilization is a race between edu- 
cation and catastrophe. Certainly there is no reason 
to suppose that education has yet found its final 
forms or the opportunity to achieve its full effects. 
Superficial changes in education are constantly pro- 
posed and constantly made, but the adjustment of 
the entire educational process to its best uses as a 
means for the betterment of human life is a pro- 
foundly difficult undertaking which can be achieved 
only by gradual and far-reaching shifts of empha- 
sis and reorganizations of procedure. The ablest 
minds must work with devoted purpose at this task. 
The new Harvard plan of professional training is 
an endeavor to prepare students for their own ca- 
reers, but so to prepare them that these careers 
may contribute in some measure to the great busi- 
ness of making education more fully serviceable for 
life.” 


In addition to the immediate or specialized sub- 
ject matter of education, there are certain related 
sciences or subjects, outside of the field, but con- 
tributory to an intensive study of any special divi- 
sion of the field. For example, one who is special- 
izing in School Administration might, with profit, 
provided he has had no such course in his under- 
graduate years, pursue such courses in Economics 
or Government as follows: Public Finance, Munici- 
pal Government or Municipal Administration. 


A list of the courses in related fields given in the 
registers of a graduate school of education is as fol- 
lows: 

Anthropology 1. General Anthropology. 
Human Evolution. 
Primitive Sociology: A History of Institutions. 
Economics 2. Economic History from the Industrial 
Revolution. 
Public Finance. 
Theories of Value and Distribution. 
Programs of Social Reconstruction. 
Principles of Sociology. 
Economics of Agriculture. 
Economic Theory. 
Problems in Sociology and Social Reform. 
Public Finance. 
Statistical Theory and Analysis. 
Problems in Sociology and Social Reform. 
Public Finance. 
Statistical Theory and Analysis. 
English. Fundamentals of Public Speaking. 
American Literature. 
Government. The National Government of the Uni- 
ted States. 
State and Local Government of the United 
States. 
State and Local Administration in the U. S. 
American Constitutional Government. 


’ SS 


Municipal Government. 
Municipal Administration. 
History. The History of England from 1688 to the 
Present Time. 
American History: The Formation of the Un- 
ion. 
American History: 
Nation. 
Social and Intellectual History of the U. S. 
Philosophy. Outline of Ethics. 
Philosophy of the State. 
Present Philosophical Tendencies. 
Psychology. Introduction to Experimental Psychol- 
ogy. 
Advanced Psychology. 
Higher Mental Processes. 
The Psychophysiology of Motivation. 
Social Ethics. Human Relations. 


Social Problems and Social Policy; Treatment | 
and Prevention of Poverty, Defectiveness, and | 


Crime. 


Social Problems and Social Policy: Labor and | 


Industrialism, Socialism and Social Reforms. 


Problems of Race and Immigration in America. | 


Methods of Social Research. 
Community Organization. 

These courses. embrace, as one can readily see, 
the following subjects: 
English, History, Political Science, Philosophy and 
Social Ethics. 

Summary 


Education, as we have seen, is not a single disci- 
pline, but a group of specialized studies. We should 
add though, that its central object. of study is life, 
existence, the struggle to survive. 

Biology is the study of life also, but in its most 
elemental and mechanical form. Psychology is a 
study of it as it is affected or modified by that or- 
gan known as mind or rather a study of that organ 
which modifies it. Sociology is a study of it as it 
is affected by the inter-action of several minds, the 
emphasis in the study being put upon the process 
rather than upon the organ. 

But let us note that before the studies were, life 
was. Organisms evolved, grew and died. Those 
which developed a brain could utilize and exploit 
others. Those who developed political institutions 
organized their industry on the principle of division 
of labor, worked out a systematic religion and the 
like could subjugate others. But along come investi- 
gators interested in the How and What of that 
which was done—hence science arose, the science of 
Biology, Psychology, the science of Sociology, ete. 

Along come also those investigators, interested in 
aiding this process of living, hence we have the 
science which might properly be called educology. 

But note that living, especially in a social organi- 
zation like our own, is itself comprehensive, involv- 
ing many activities, therefore eee CF) must it- 
self be inclusive and vast. 


The Development of the | 








Anthropology, Economics, — 
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Note too, that Educology is not concerned with 
he mere process of existence. This is the job of 
Biology. But it is concerned with a study of and 
the promotion of that kind of life which is lived ac- 
cording to a plan—a self-determined plan. In other 
words, it is a study of the process of guidance. 
Small wonder then that it is not only composite 
but comprehensive. 


THE NORTH CAROLINA CONFERENCE OF 
NEGRO INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER 
LEARNING 


The North Carolina Conference of Negro Institu- 
tions of Higher Learning was organized at Living- 
stone College, Saturday, March 26, 1927, for the 
purpose of establishing better relations between 
these institutions, of promoting a finer professional 
spirit, of establishing uniform standards, and of 
solving common problems. 

In response to the call of Dean Rufus E. Clement, 
Chairman of the Committee appointed, December 
11, 1926, to extend such a call, eight of the twelve 
Negro Higher Institutions, sent representatives. 
Mr. W. A. Robinson, Supervisor of Negro High 
Schools, represented the State Department of Edu- 
cation in person and Mr. N. C. Newbold, Director of 
the Negro Division, wrote a very stimulating and 
suggestive letter. 

Three major problems were set up by the con- 
ference for co-operative study during the year: 1. 
The Freshman; 2. Transference of Students from 
one Institution to Another; 3. Student Employment. 
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At this first meeting President W. J. Trent, of Liv- 
ingstone College, was elected as the first president 
of the Conference. 

Dr. E. E. Smith, President of the Fayetteville 
State Normal School, was elected the president of 
the Conference for 1928-29. Already it is evident 
that this organization is extremely worthwhile and 
is destined to do much for the higher institutions of 
the State as well as for the high schools that are 
sending their graduates to these schools. 

W. A. Robinson, 
Supervisor High Schools, North Carolina. 


The important difference between the college of 
the future and the college of the present day is that 
in the latter it is still tactily assumed that what 
the student wants is not an education, but some so- 
cial or economic advantage that may be derived 
from spending four years attending classes. 





“The trend of every worth-while present-day ex- 
periment in higher education is to allow the student 
more initiative, to develop in him a sense of respon- 
sibility, and to treat him, in short, as a mature 
person.”—R. L. Duffus, New York Times. 





Is a liberal education a refuge from the world or 
is it a means of enabling one to cope on better terms 
with practical life?—R. L. Duffus, New York Times. 





Johnson C. Smith University 
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STRAIGHT COLLEGE TENNESSEE A. & I. STATE COL- 
LEGE, NASHVILLE 
New Orleans, La. ey 
Summer School Announcement, June 6, 
Under the auspices of the American Mis- to August 24, 1928 
sionary Association and affording choice ad- . 
narages for earnest students. The depart- Teachers whose schools open prior to Au- 
ments are: 
gust 24 should enter March 16 or April 27. 
College of Arts and Sciences Railroad reduced rates—Buy tickets June 4 to 
Teachers’ College 
Preparatory 11, first half; July 10 to 16, second half. Spe- 
Practice School cial cars on request. Certificates renewed— 
Music s . , E 
Bushless Administ Credit toward degrees. State Teachers’ Asso 
; ciation July 10-11. Inter-racial League July 
Pre-Medical and Pre-Dental courses are also pes ale atac 
Bffared Aamo ahs courses in Manual Training j 12. Agriculture and Supervisors’ Short Course 
and Home Economics. | July 9-20. National Association of Teachers 
An able faculty has been selected from 2 RvR 
standard institutions. The expenses are mod- in Colored Schools, Charleston, West Virginia, 
erate. July 24 through 27. ON TO NASHVILLE 
The Collegiate Year is Thirty-six Weeks. | : Aes ‘ 
ON TO CHARLESTON. For identification 
Address: certificates and further information write 
JAMES P. O’BRIEN, President i President W. J. Hale, Nashville, Tennessee. 
° D) 
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BETHUNE-COOKMAN COLLEGE 


(Formerly The Daytona Normal and Industrial Institute) 


DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA 


Located in the Beautiful Halifax Country on the East Coast of Florida. 
An Institution Where Opportunity is Afforded for the Highest 
and Best in Education. Offering Courses in 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Normal Training School for Teachers 
College Preparatory 


Special Work Offered in Commerce, Music, Domestic Science and Art, 
Agriculture and Carpentry 





Athletics Encouraged for Boys and Girls 





Dormitory Facilities Unsurpassed 





For Information, Write to 


Mary McLeod Bethune, President 
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TOUGALOO COLLEGE 


Tougaloo, Mississippi Talladega, Alabama 


Fifty-sixth Year 
F. A. SUMNER, President 


Up-to-date in its equipment. High stan- 
dards of scholarship. Thoroughly Chris- 
tian in its ideals. 


Departments 
Theological Seminary, College of Arts 
and Science, offering special courses 
in Education, Social Service, Music, 
Business Administration, Journalism 
and Physical Training. 


A School of High Standards 
for Colored Youths 


TALLADEGA COLLEGE gu 


os 


Full College Course. 
Two-year College Teacher-Training Course. 
High School Courses. 
“The best school for Negroes in the State.”— 
Bishop Theodore D. Bratton, of the Episcopal 
Diocese of Mississippi. 
Six hundred students, 45 teachers, 800 
Founded in 1869 by the American acres. 30 buildings, electric lights, 
Missionary Association steam heat. Beautiful and healthful 
location in the foothills of the Blue 
(Sawer Ridge. An ideal place for young men 
and women. 
For Information, Address 


REV. WILLIAM T. HOLMES 
Tcugaloo, Hinds County, Mississippi THE REGISTRAR. 


For further information, Address— 
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TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE SUMMER QUARTER 
Ten Weeks: June 4 to August 11 
First Term: June 4 to July 7 Second Term: July 9 to August 11 


Recitations Six Days in the Week 
Twelve Weeks’ Work in Ten Weeks. 
Credit Granted Toward High School 


and Junior College Diplomas in Teacher Training 






Credit toward B. S. Degree in Education, Home Economics and Agriculture 





Certificates Extended and Renewed 


Registration fee, $4.00 for one term; $7.00 for both terms, payable in 
advance. 


Write for Catalog 
R. R. MOTON, Principal E. C. ROBERTS, Director 
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RALEIGH, N. C. MORGAN COLLEGE | 
Founded in 1865 JOHN O. SPENCER, President | 
a eee ie panes pecan , i John W. Haywood, A.M., S.T.D., Dean. 
e Leading “A” Grade Negro College o y 
North Carolina ] : 
: th and 
The first College for Colored Youth in North ' pn College tourna ‘betweensNor me 
Pee Le ead an “A” rating by the State C S 5 Caadite aon A.B 
epartment o ucation. Shaw is the first § ourses: emester Uredit system. ees 
Negro Institution south of Washington to " B. S., and B. S. in Education degrees. Ad- 
limit itself strictly to college and theological vanced courses in Education. Certificates for 
work. ( High School teaching. 
wa ecterss der B.Ss Beth; aus B.S. in Rating: Accredited by the Association of | 
Mode, Tana oh d Lite pees ee Colleges and Preparatory. Schools for the Mid- | 
pth oe NREL AIS as puree a Sa dle States and Maryland, by the State Board 
1¢s, the Natural and social sciences, I niloso- é { of Education in Maryland and other States. 
phy, Education, Theology and Home Econom- } : 
ics. i ( Policy: Co-educational. — | 
Shaw University, having a beautiful campus : ; i i iali 
and athletic field, is located practically in the rela University gate ie ae: 
heart of the Capital City. A strong faculty, 3 Site: _ Eighty-five acres, beautiful scenery, % 
ample library facilities, and equipment for f | athletic fields. 
pean eagres sciences are worthy of your con- | Dormitories: Equipped and supervised. 
With no academy, increasing emphasis will j Summer School: (1928) Six weeks, June 25th 
be placed upon college standards and promo- i to Aug. 3rd. 
tion of the college spirit. t 
Special attention is given to the training of { f ° 
teachers. Terms Moderate. Send for Catalog. Information: Address Edward N. Wilson, Reg- 
Address: THE PRESIDENT, Shaw University, isirar,) Morgan, Coller. a mae 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION 
A MANUAL OF METHOD FOR TEACHERS OF THE FIRST FOUR GRADES 
(Second and Enlarged Edition) 
BY HELEN ADELE WHITING 
Author of “A Pageant After ‘Up From Slavery’,” Etc. 


_ The. author begins this volume with the very 
significant statements: “Telling is not teach- 
ing”. “Hearing lessons is not teaching”. 
Many teachers in the past have been under the 
impression, seemingly, that telling the pupi! 
facts, and hearing him recite facts, was all 
teaching meant. But the real teachers, those 
with the genius that is born with some, but 
not with all, just as surely as a great musi- 
cian or poet is a “born genius” have always 
realized that teaching, the imparting of knowl- 
edge as well as the more important training 
of the mind of the pupil requires that genius 
which Helen Adele Whiting possesses to so 
large a degree, and which she has set forth in 
this volume for the aid of other teachers. 

The book is of the utmost practical value, 
being intended, as the author says in her fore- 
word, “to meet the real need of a more sim- 
plified text in dealing with the “What”, the 

“Why”, and the “How” of primary education. 
The first part of the book takes up a discus- 
sion of general methods. The second part 
deals more particularly with special methods 
of instruction. Practical suggestions are 


given in connection with the teaching of read- 
ing (including word study and phonics), lan- 
guage, spelling, penmanship, arithmetic and 
music. Related seat work and games receive 
special attention. A great deal of care has 
been given to the choice of references, and 
citations are distributed throughout the text 
where they are most desirable, 

The author wishes it particularly under- 
stood that upper grade teachers, as well as 
primary teachers, will find help in this vol- 
ume. Part I. covers the technique of teach- 
ing, regardless of grade, and Part II. makes 
presentation or development of a new topic so 
plain that the inexperienced teacher cannot go 
wrong. Also there will be found many valua- 
ble recipes often required, such as for making 
hektograph, paste, pulp, etc. Problems of the 
rural school are taken up; motivation of school 
work; the use of educational tests; importance 
of lesson plans; socializing the subject mat- 
ter; the problem of teaching pupils to study— 
these are but a few of the subjects upon which 
the teacher may find in this volume informa- 
tion of great value in her work. 


Cloth, Price $2.00 
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Atlanta School of 
Social Work — 


(Established 1920) 
(Incorporated 1924) 


Trains students for professional social 
work in the South. 


Courses offered in: Social Case Work; 


Human Behavior; Community Organi- 
zation; Social Research. 


Field Work with Social Agencies. 


For further information address: 


The Director, 
FORRESTER B. WASHINGTON, A.M., 
Atlanta School of Social Work 
193 Auburn Ave. Atlanta, Georgia 


KNOXVILLE COLLEGE 


Knoxville, Tennessee 


——_— 


Standard college, normal, and high 
school courses. 

Distinct department and extensive 
courses in education. 

Full credit given by State Depart- 
ment of Education for Teachers’ Cer- 
tificates. 

Students may register the first ten 
days of any quarter. 

Expenses reasonable. 


——_—— 


For catalog and other literature 
write: 


J. KELLY GIFFEN, President 
Knoxville College 
Knoxville, Tennessee 
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* THE : 
x e e K 
¢ Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute _: 
ots ’ ™%| 
* Founded by BOOKER T. WASHINGTON i 
+ : 
Oo aS ; C %) 
* Offers Excellent Opportunities to Negro Youth to Secure an Excellent Lit- | 
te erary and Normal Course and a Course in Mechanical Industries, 4 
* Women’s Industries or Agriculture 5 
% THE MECHANICAL INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS is composed of forty | 
* trades including Auto-Mechanics, Applied Electricity, Photography, Printing, Machine- ¥ 
% Shop Practice and Tailoring. The plant consists of five large buildings equipped with % 
% modern tools and machinery. The latest methods of instruction are employed and prac- 3 
* tical work is an important part of each course. * 
+ : % 
e THE WOMEN’S INDUSTRIES consist of such courses as Domestic Science and Art, *% 
om Home-crafts, Laundering, Sewing, Ladies’ Tailoring and Millinery. This department % 
* offers splendid training for young women desiring to be Domestic Science and Art * 
% Teachers as well as those who are planning to enter commercial fields in the other in- % 
3 dustries offered. 3 
3 THE AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT covering 1,850 acres of land, offers a splendid % 
oo four-year course in Secondary Agriculture and a four-year course in Advanced Agricul- % 
3 ture; training the young men to be Farm Demonstrators, Teachers of Agriculture and 3 
* Scientific Farmers. ; 
% 
* FOUR-YEAR COLLEGE COURSES leading to the Bachelor of Science degree are of- % 
+ fered in Agriculture, in Home Economics and in Education. e: 
. TWO-YEAR COLLEGE COURSES are offered in Education, Agriculture, Business : 
= Practice, Home Economics and Technical Arts. a 
ed THREE-YEAR COURSE IN NURSE TRAINING is offered in the John A. Andrew ; 
* Memorial Hospital and Nurse Training School. Graduates are qualified for registra- % 
x tion in all Southern states. ; 
8 LOCATION unsurpassed for healthfulness. ; 
: 
6 Write for Catalog of Information 3 
: % 
: : 
* ® ee. 
* ROBERT R. MOTON, Principal ’ 
2 TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, ALABAMA ; 
* é 
3 % 
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ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 


3, 
em 0am %P 


(Formerly Atlanta Baptist College) 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


College Academy Divinity School 


An institution famous within recent years 
for its emphasis on all sides of manly’ devel- 
opment—the only institution in the South de- 
voted solely to the education of Negro young 
men. Graduates given high ranking by great- 
est northern universities. Debating, Y. M. C 
A. Athletics, all fine features. 


For information, address— 
JOHN HOPE, President 


Pioneer in liberal education. 

Occupying histcric ground on one of Atlanta’s hills. 

Advantages of a growing city and fraternal relations 
with other institutions of higher learning. 

COLLEGE and NORMAL Departments with carefully 
supervised practice teaching in grade and High School 
work. 

Graduates make good in Northern Universities. 

2, 


For further information, address— 


THE PRESIDENT, ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 
Atlanta, Georgia 


E MOREHOUSE COLLEGE 
i 
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THE TEACHER AND THE SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


| THE TEACHER WHO CONSIDERS SUMMER SCHOOL IS A SERIOUS | 
INDIVIDUAL WITH NO TIME TO WASTE. HE HAS A DEFINITE AIM 
IN VIEW: TO TAKE COURSES DEFINITELY LEADING TO A COLLEGE : 
DEGREE OR WHICH WILL HAVE DEFINITE BEARING ON HIS EFFI- 
CIENCY AS A TEACHER AND ON HIS EARNING CAPACITY. THE 
FISK SUMMER SESSION IS DESIGNED FOR THIS TYPE OF : 
TEACHER. IT IS HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY STATE SUPERINTEN- : 
DENTS BECAUSE OF ITS EFFICIENT FACULTY AND ITS WIDE 
VARIETY OF COURSES. THE NEEDS OF THE INDIVIDUAL STU- 








DENT ARE STUDIED BY EXPERTS AND HE IS ADVISED HOW TO MAKE 

THE BEST USE OF THE SUMMER PERIOD. A LETTER TO THE DEAN 

OF THE UNIVERSITY, STATING YOUR PURPOSE IN DOING SUN- 

MER SCHOOL WORK, WILL BRING A PROMPT REPLY INDICATING 

WHAT COURSES WILL BEST SUIT YOUR INDIVIDUAL NEEDS. A 

BULLETIN OF THE SUMMER SCHOOL IS NOW READY. WRITE TO— 
THE DEAN 


FISK UNIVERSITY 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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WHY THE FISK SUMMER SCHOOL? 


. The subjects taught are the identical 
with those of the regular sessions. 


. Outstanding teachers of other schools 
supplement the regular corps of effi- 
cient teachers. 


. Work done at Fisk is accepted by lead- 
ing universities and boards of education. 


. Nashville is easily accessible and offers 
a pleasant change to the teacher who 
wishes to combine week-end recreation 
with a five-days-a-week study program. 


. Many courses in Education, Natural 
Sciences, Literature, Ancient and Mod- 


ern Languages, Sociology, Economics, 
History, Psychology, Mathematics, Phi- 
losophy and Physical Education will be 
offered. 


. Summer Session will be in two terms of 


six weeks each. The first term begins 
June 9th and closes July 20th. Second 
term begins July 23d and closes Au- 
gust 31st. 


. Reduced railroad rates over the South- 


eastern territory are offered to Fisk 
summer students. 


. Fisk offers ideal accommodations to the 


summer student. 


FOR BULLETIN OF SUMMER SCHOOL 
Wri 


THE DEAN 


FISK UNIVERSITY 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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Adds health to the bread 
you bake 


OOS (EES (SED (a () a () > () a 


Rumford Baking Powder puts 
back into white flour the phosphates 
and calcium which the milling proc- 


ess removed. 


It gives to bread and cake the | 
healthful properties of whole wheat 





plus the lightness and tastiness of 


white flour. 


THE 
Rumford is always uniform, al- BEST 
ways dependable. That is why the THAT 
; SCIENCE 
very first baking effort of the neo- CAN > 


phyte in cookery cannot fail to be PRODUCE 


successful. 
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BAKING POWDER 


Send today for the free book, ‘“‘Rumford Everyday 
Cook Book for the Housekeeper and Student.” It 
discloses the favorite methods of famous cooks. 





Rumford Company -:- -:- -:- Providence, R. I. 
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Library , 
Univ. of N. Carclina, 
: 3 Chapel Hill, N.C. p0-2 
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HAMPTON INSTITUTE 
HAMPTON, VIRGINIA 


THE COLLEGE 


1, Division of Education—four-year of Bachelor of Science; and _ two- 
high-school teacher’s course leading year course—aims to train skilled 
to degree of Bachelor of Science; builders. 
and two-year courses for primary, 6. Division of Library Science—one- 
intermediate and upper-grade teach- year professional course—aims to 
ers. prepare librarians for normal 

2. Division of Agriculture—four-year schools, colleges, and branch libra- 
course leading to degree of Bachelor ries in city systems. 
of Science. 7. The Summer School—courses leading 

3. Division of Home Economics—four- to degree of Bachelor of Science and 
year course leading to degree of State Certificates. 

Bachelor of Science; and two-year 
eee: Bie : THE ACADEMY 

4. Division o usiness—four-year A ; 
course leading to degree of Bachelor A sles d four-year Pe pes high 
of Science and two-year course— ee ool, preparing for college en- 
aims to prepare men and women for vane: 
business positions or to teach busi- 
ness subjects. TRADE SCHOOL 

5. Division of Building Construction— Four-year courses in each of twelve 
four-year course leading to degree trades. 


JAMES E. GREGG, Principal 


Hampton Institute, Virginia 
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A NEW CIVICS 


Community and Vocational Civics 


By HOWARD C. HILL 


y 

H 

‘ 

Head of the Social Science Department, University High School, 

Chicago University 

In writing “Community Life and Civics Problems”, used last year in 
over 8000 schools, Howard C. Hill triumphantly proved his ability to vital- 
ize Civics. His new book covers both training in citizenship and vocational 
guidance, bringing them home to young people with new directness. ' 
Twenty years of classroom experience have enabled him to equip the book y 
with teaching devices of proved effectiveness. y 
and exceptionally interesting. t 
‘ 

‘ 


The illustrations are new, 
Catalogue price $1.92. ; 


Published Also as Two Separate Books 


COMMUNITY CIVICS Catalogue price $1.40 
VOCATIONAL CIVICS Catalogue price $1.28 





GINN AND COMPANY _ 165 Luckie Street, N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 
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FOR YOU! 


One Year’s Subscription to the BULLETIN. 

One Year’s Membership in the NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS 
IN COLORED SCHOOLS. 

One Copy of PRIMARY EDUCATION, a Text Book for Teachers, by Helen A. 
Whiting. 


ALL FOR $2.50 
SOME ENDORSEMENTS OF PRIMARY EDUCATION 


The author has drawn upon her extensive It is chock full from cover to cover with 


experience to enable her to demonstrate the 
methods involved in the various phases of pri- 
mary school instruction.—Boston Transcript. 

A valuable book for teachers and gives many 
hints for use in the school room.—Prophecy, 
Manchester, New Hampshire. 

Both general class room and special methods 
are outlined. Recipes are given for making of 
hektograph, paste and other class room need- 
fuls, together with attention to rural school 
problems.—Buffalo Courier-Express. 

It is replete with suggestions that will make 
both teaching and learning more interesting 
and successful. There is much helpful infor- 
mation in it for teachers of all grades.—The 
Grail, St. Meinrad, Indiana. 


just the kind of things that primary teachers 
everywhere are looking for. It belongs to the 
Negro teachers only in that it should set at 
rest any idea that our scientifically trained 
teachers are not capable of making worthwhile 
contributions to educational literature.—W. A. 
Robinson, President of the National Associa- 
tion of Teachers in Colored Schools. 


The book is a real contribution and I con- 
gratulate you on its production.—Mable Car- 
ney, Columbia University. 

You have done a very practical piece of work 
on this book and I believe it will be of real 
service to your people. —Edwin H. Reeder, 
Columbia University. 
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Every Member Get a Member 


Let’s stop talking, conferring, resolving, and meeting, and get down 
to a real job. We ought to have ten thousand members by the next annual 


session. We have five thousand. If everyone of the five thousand would 





get one new member by July first the trick would be turned. 


| 


If you believe enough in the Association to join yourself, you believe 
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in it enough to sell it to at least one other person. 








Read this, tear off the blank, and go right out and get a teacher, pa- 
rent, professional or business man, or anyone else interested in the educa- 
tion of the childhood and youth of the nation to “sign on the dotted line”. 


Come on, teachers, let’s stop talking and get to work. FIVE THOU- 
SAND NEW MEMBERS BY JULY FIRST! That’s the challenge. Will 


you accept it? Then get a friend to “sign on the dotted line’. 





THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS IN COLORED 





SCHOOLS 
Dates ccc. oe ee +922, 
|= 1(c) 0)<1- en Sane eet Toca ANON Someta ce i for 
Membership and Bulletin for One Year... eeecceeesecceeeeeerceeee $ 1:50 
Affiliating membership including Bulletin. 15.00 
Life membership including Bulletare ee esssecssssssesesceeeemeeceenane 30.00 
Sustaining membership including Bulletin. eee 100.00 
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Four Year State Accredited High Sahonis for 
Negroes in the South 


W. A. Robinson, 
Associate Editor of The Bulletin of the N. A. T. C. S. 


This little annual effort of mine is directed toward 
giving to Negro and white school men in the South 
as faithful a picture as possible of the high school 
situation in the sixteen states that have separate 
schools for Negroes and whites. It began four 
years ago when the study was made somewhat in- 
completely and it made very apparent to me even 
then the fact that the situation taken as a whole 
left much to be desired and offered a _ patriotic 
challenge both to Negroes and to whites to see that 
Negro children were given better high school ad- 
vantages. For three years now the study has been 
made somewhat exhaustively and has had the ad- 
vantage of apearing in The Bulletin through whose 
pages it has reached, and I trust, has arused thou- 
sands of people of both races who sincerely desire 
to know the situation as it is and to work toward im- 
proving it. 

_ To be a faithful picture it must be drawn calmly 
and impassionately and must portray the truth from 
all points of view. In the light of the conditions, 
this has been and still is somewhat difficult for a 
Negro to do and it is still more difficult to produce 
a statement that will not be irritating to some of 
those who will read it. For instance, comparisons 
of the facilities for the two races is nearly always 

irritating and for that reason is seldom done but 
no other treatment of the case can bring so sharply 
into focus the real elements of the whole situation. 

It is probably true that Negroes could not at pres- 
ent use proportionately large facilities for high 
school and college education as are enjoyed by the 
whites but it is also true that they can use much 
more than they now have. Even in those states 
where the most generous provisions for Negro Edu- 
cation are made Negroes are crowding the school 
buildings as rapidly as they are built and in no 

state has the program of supplying Negroes with 
elementary and high schools kept pace with the 

insistent demand of the Negro citizens nor with the 
evident need for expansion of educational facilities. 

On the other hand, wherever the Negro has been 
given a fair chance to improve himself industrially, 
economically, politically or otherwise, it is probable 
that no instance can be cited to show that he has 


not accepted this advantage or that his school at- 
tendance has not increased in proportion to his 
progress along other lines. It can no longer be ar- 
gued, if it ever could truthfully, that it is useless 
to give educational advantages to the Negro, be- 
cause he does not care for them or cannot use them. 

Attention should also be called to one or two 
other unfortunate situations. It is distressing that 
in some states, fortunately only 5 of the 16, Negro 
schools are measured by standards different from 
and lower than those used to measure the white 
schools and that in at least two of the states it is 
admitted that these standards are not so carefully 
applied to the Negro schools as to the white schools; 
and further, that in several states Negro high 
schools are not given the same consideration as 
white high school in the collecting and publishing 
of data by the State Department of Education. On 
the latter point is is interesting that some states 
that have made but little progress in providing 
high school facilities realize that the state is obli- 
gated to study all of the schools,and to give to all 
the people the information collected about all of the 
schools; while in some other states that have made 
considerable progress in providing school facilities, 
the Negro schools are almost or entirely left out of 
the published literature of the state. It is very 
gratifying that most of the states feel that what- 
ever study is necessary to stimulate one set of 
schools is necessary for all the schools and that the 
citizens of the state are or should be actively inter- 
ested in the progress or lack of progress made in all 
the schools. The ideal situation, it seems to me, is 
to have the data identical but separated by races so 
as to be easily found, and then summarized for the 
entire system. If a state fails to include Negro 
schools in its published literature, giving to them 
quite identical consideration as to all other schools, 
it does its Negro schools a great injustice and ap- 
pears either to be ashamed of them or to fail to 
consider them as an important part of the state 
school system. 

During the year at a meeting of the North Caro- 
lina Association of Negro Colleges, Dr. J. E. Hill- 
man, Director of the Division of Certification of the 
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North Carolina State Department of Education, 
made the interesting statement that the first ques- 
tion regarding a Negro college that comes from an 
institution in the East or North is whether the 


standards are the same as those for white colleges. 


In the five states that have different and lower 
standards for Negro high schools this question 
could not truthfully be answered in the affirmative. 
I shall continue as in the past to observe on this 
point that to have different standards for the two 
groups of high schools is only to create a fool’s par- 
adise, and to establish a value that cannot honestly 
pass at par outside of the state. On the other hand, 
this procedure does a worse thing by placing a 
stamp of inferiority upon the entire Negro school 
system of the State and therefore upon the Negro 
teachers and upon the Negro citizenry at large. It 
is intensely gratifying that this year (1927-28) 
for the first time there are ten Negro high schools 
in four of the five states belong to other than the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools that have met the most rigorous standards 
that are applied to high schools in America. In 
the North Central Association there are in Missouri 
five, in Oklahoma one, and in West Virginia three; 
while in the Association of The Middle States and 
Maryland there is the Baltimore colored high school. 
It is gratifying also to report that progress is being 
made in the Southern Association toward the ac- 
creditment of Negro high schools. At J acksonville 
in December 1927, a resolution was passed in the 
Commission on Secondary Schools making this def- 
inite recommendation to the Association but the 
matter has not yet been brought before the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Association. It is greatly to 
be hoped that at the next meeting of the Southern 
Association this whole matter will be disposed of 
favorably. Its good effect generally upon the high 
school situation for Negroes in the eleven member 
states would without doubt be far reaching. 

In the dual system, even under the most favorable 
conditions, it is difficult to provide equally stimu- 
lating and effective conditions in both sets of high 
schools. Let us consider, for instance, the National 
and International Oratorical Contest. In the South, 
including even the City of Washington, this contest 
is considered a matter for white students only and 
it is only in the region of mixed schools that Negro 
boys and girls have this opportunity of measuring 
themselves against the state, the Nation, and the 
World. No where in the South, so far as I know, 
are Negro boys and girls included in the state and 
regional contests for Vocational Agriculture stu- 
dents and many other state and regional contests 
for stimulating unusual effort and widening the 
horizon of the boys and girls in the local schools. 
And yet these same boys and girls must eventually 
enter open competition with other people, white and 
colored, when’ they begin to dig in the earth as 
farmers and to sell their produce in the open mar- 
ket or when they enter business or the learned pro- 


fessions or in any other way essay to make a living. 
Today, there is both south and north the keenest 
racial competition for jobs even in the most menial 
occupations. 

But even here there is much to encourage us to 
look for a changed attitude. In North Carolina it 
has been my policy whenever I have seen notice of 
them for the past year to raise the- question of the 
extension of these contests to Negro high school 
students. In some few cases this action has been 
interpreted as defying the racial status quo. It 
must be remembered, however, that even to mention 
high schools for Negroes in the South would at one 
time have been so regarded by many people (wit- 
ness the name “County Training School”) and the 
settlement of one’ situation by no means helps to 
make the settlement of a new situation any easier. 
Every new situation and every new element in old 
situations must be passed upon racially. Long after 
school buses are in use for white schools as the 
corollary of rural consolidation, the extension of 
their use for Negro schools is still a matter of de- 
bate. In the same way the building of school audi- 
toriums, gymnasiums, libraries, etc, while quite 
well established for one set of school is far from 
being an established part of the Negro school pro- 
gram. An interesting analogy outside of the school 
situation is the well known fact that the established 
right of Negroes to ride upon trains and street cars 
had little or no bearing upon their right to be car- 
ried on the interurban buses when those common . 
carriers were established, this right having to be 
fought through the courts in several of the southern 
states. It is tremendously encouraging, however, 
that in several instances where attention has been 
called to the matter, the contests have been opened 
to Negro students and their entry encouraged and 
in still other instances promises have been given 
that separate contests will be established for Negro 
students. This latter is undoubtedly better than no 
contest although, without similar action being taken 
in other states, there can be no regional contests 
with all the stimulation that comes with these wider 
contacts. 

It is further encouraging that the contest of the 
American Chemical Society and probably others of 
National extent are still open to all high school stu- 
dents and we in North Carolina are proud that a 
first prize in this state contest was won by a Negro 
boy, Garland Crews, a student in the Mary Potter 
School at Oxford. It is also interesting in this con- 
nection to mention that in at least one of the south- 
ern states the Academy of Science maeks no race 
distinction in its membership and encourages its 
Negro members to attend its meetings and other- 
wise to make professional contributions. To extend 
the social significance to include such professional 
matters is most seriously to restrict the Negro’s 
academic and professional progress. Only recently 
the Raleigh News and Observer mentioned editor- 
ially its pride in the honor that had come to Pro- 
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fessor Ben L. Taylor through winning the Ramsey 
Award, an award offered nationally through the 
Forum Magazine for excellence in theory of logic. 

Regarding the information and figures given in 
this report I may say that most of it has been given 
promptly and readily by the state officials even in 
the cases of those who have suffered some irritation 
from former reports. There is some little hesitancy 
in some quarters to release comparative facts but 
I can see no good to the general cause by hiding be- 
hind a refusal to give the facts as they are. 

According to the 1920 census there are in these 
16 states, 9 million Negroes and 2814 million whites. 
The Negroes therefore comprise about 42% of the 
37% million souls. But according to the state school 
officials there are 6,449 state accredited high schools 
for these 37% million people but 42% of the popu- 
lation is supplied with only 3.8% of the schools. In 
14 of these states there are 146 Negro public high 
schools as against 4,760 white public high schools, 
making a total of 4,906 of which those for Negroes 
are but 2.9%. In eleven states 4,910 Negro children 
graduated in 1927 from accredited high schools of 
the total of 66,895 graduates or only about 8% of 
the total. Where are the teachers for Negro schools 
coming from in these eleven states when only 5,000 
Negro students are completing high school in any 
one year with more than half of these in the two 
states of North Carolina and Texas. North Caro- 
lina and Texas are building up colleges with large 
college enrollments (North Carolina has 1800 for 
1927-28) and doing so from their own high schools. 
Contrast this with the fact that in May I met a rep- 
resentative of the faculty of Tusegee seeking college 
students in the B. T. Washington High School in 
‘Atlanta. Indeed, where else will Tuskegee get its 
freshmen except from the county at large and its 
own high school. This is probably the largest bar- 
rier in the way of the development of Tuskegee as 
a college. In the face of this evidence can any one 
argue that the Negro is being educated too rapidly 
or tending too largely to academic pursuits, what- 
ever may be our real and serious need for a better 
program of education for trades and industries? 

However challenging may have been the tone of 
this statement and, I hope it has challenged all the 
friends of Negro Education who have seen it, it is 
not intended that it shall be discouraging. There 
is much from which to take courage. The total 
number of Negro state accredited high schools: given 
last year in these 16 states was only 204 while this 
year the total is 251, showing a net gain of 47 or 
23%. We can take courage also that the greatest 
net gain has been in the column of public schools 
where the total of 167 shows a gain of 34 or 25% 
over the 133 reported for 1926. 

Finally, I shall mention the fact that now for the 
first time all of the southern states have programs 
for accrediting Negro high schools and the further 
fact that ten Negro high schools have been accred- 
ited by regional associations while the Southern As- 


sociation is evidently showing a favorable . senti- 
ment.on this point. These developments, I feel, are 
the crowning achievements of Negro secondary edu- 
cation for the past year. 


ALABAMA: 


State Accredited Four Year High Schools 


Pri- Grad- Pop- 
Public vate Total uates ulation 
Negro 0 0 0 0 900,652 
White 247 36 283 ? 1,447,032 


The data for Alabama are the same as those given 
for 1925-26 as it has been impossible to get any re- 
plies from this State to any inquiries about Negro 
high schools. However, the past in Alabama is dead, 
and no mourners go about the streets unless they 
are those principals and teachers that Alabama’s 
new thoroughgoing plans for Negro high schools 
are disqualifying because of lack of sufficient prep- 
aration to instruct in high school work. Mr. Me- 
Ghee, a late addition to the General Education 
Board Staff of Negro School Agents, has done a 
most thoroughgoing job of working out standards 
for the accreditment of Negro high schools in the 
State and will probably be quite as vigorous in ap- 
plying these standards. It appears that in some 
points the standards vary from the standards for 
white schools but that in the highest classifications 
they are both the same. The Negro educators of 
the State were consulted in all of this and had a 
large part in developing the standards. 

It is greatly to be hoped that, now the State De- 
partment of Alabama has recognied that it has 
responsibility to see that Negro children get high 
schools, it will also collect the same data from these 
schools as are collected from white schools and pub- 
lish them all in the regular literature of the State 
Department of Education. 


ARKANSAS: 
State Accredited Four Year High Schools 
Pri- Grad- Pop- 
Public vate Total uates ulation 
Negro 6 6 12 194 472,220 
White 351 26 377. (4,118 1,279,757 


List of the Negro Schools: 


A. M. & N. TOO ee ee ae eee ee a Des Malone, Pine Bluff 
Dallas Co. Tr. School oS Jones, Pondyee 
Eliza Miller Schoo lee ee ee MM Wilbum, Helena 
epee elo a Cilam, Little Rock 








AVE: VV RNG D DSi aoe eee 
Hickory Street......... eae a, Je TaeBlaelys Ne Little Rock 
Nea re tone ee ee A. Goldstein, Hot Springs 


Southeastern Indus. Baptist... __N. F. Jackson, Dermott 
Philander Grit... _J. A. Clair, Little Rock 
Haygood Indus. Inst... el a. D. R. Glass, Moten 
Walters Institute... —.... _......A. §. Meechem, Warren 
Arkansas Bap. College........... CG. F. Taylor, Little Rock 
Shorter Colleges. -sce-wosssecrveesnsceteneeensemenstcesite W. H. King, N. Little Rock 
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For a Negro population that is about 37 per cent 


as large as its white population Arkansas operates . 


3.2 per cent as many accredited high schools as for 
the white children and half of the 12 Negro accred- 
ited high schools are operated by private philan- 
thropy. It must be noted, however, that in one 
year Arkansas has doubled its State accredited 
Negro high schools and almost doubled the number 
for whites. 


It is regretable that Arkansas is one of the five 
states that have separate standards for the accredit- 
ment of Negro high schools that are lower than the 
standards for the white schools. Mr. M. R. Owens, 
State High School Inspector, writes that these stan- 
dards will not be raised in any particular for 
1927-28. He writes further than as the High School 
Inspector’s entire staff consists of only one man, he 
cannot visit all schools and for that reason the same 
care cannot be used in the accreditment of Negro 
schools as of white. There is real need he says, 
for the appointment in the State of a man who will 
give his full time to the improvement of the Negro 
high school situation. 


While the same data are collected regarding all 
high schools, those about Negro high schools are 
not published. In fact the Arkansas Booklet on 
high schools is entirely about white schools. Even 
the standards for Negro high schools are not in- 
cluded nor the 12 schools meeting those standards. 


There were only 194 Negro high school graduates 
for 1926-27 which undoubtedly means that the en- 
rollment of the Arkansas Negro Colleges is small 
and will be for sometime yet. Not having the data 
at hand, one would guess that the high school de- 
partments of those colleges are large and important 
as compared with the college departments. One 
would guess also that the number of high school 
graduates is not sufficient to supply the demands 
for teachers and that these demands must be met in 
part by seeking teachers outside of the state. 


Mr. Fred McCuistian, the General Education 
Board Agent, is working hard to improve Negro 
schools and much of Arkansas’ recent progress in 
Negro Education is probably due to his efforts. 


FLORIDA: 


State Accredited Four Year High Schools 


Pri- Grad- Pop- 
Public vate Total uates ulation 
Negro 2, 0 2 ? 329,487 
White 140 5 143 ? 638,153 
List ef Negro Schools 
Central Academy..................Clarence C. Walker, Sr., Palatka, Fla. 


Washington H. Swicccwcnn ene, S. Long, Jr., Pensacola, Fla. 


The Negro population of Florida is about 52 per 
cent as large as the white population and for its 
high school education there are 1.4 per cent as 
many state accredited high schools as for the white 
children. Florida, however, is one of the southern 


states that guarantees in its constitution that the 


provisions for the education of Negroes, while sep- 
arate, shall be equally as good as for whites. The 
number is the same as for 1926 for, while the Pen- 
sacola high school has been added, the Gainesville 
school was dropped. Mr. A. Q. Jones, the principal 
of the Gainesville school writes that, “Inadequate 
salaries and a general shortage of teachers” largely 
explain his failure to be accredited for 1927 but 
adds: “I feel quite sure nothing will stand in the © 
way of our school retaining its standard as an ac- 
credited school for ‘the present year.” (1927-8). 
President Bethune of Bethune-Cookman writes: “We 
have for many months been making a careful check- 
up on our high school department in the light of 
the requirements of the State of Florida for “A” 
classification. I find that we more than meet the 
conditions.’ (1927-28). . We shall look for this 
high school in the next report. She says further: 
“We realize that we must get our high school ac- 
credited in order that ‘we may work on our Junior 
College in this particular.” President Lee of Flor- 
ida A. & M. writes that his high school is fully rec- 
ognized by the State and adds: “We simply have 
not taken occasion to fill out the blank and empha- 
size our high school department. By the time the 
next report is out we will appear on the list.” 


Happily, Florida has one standard for the accred- 
itment of all of its schools and exercises the same 
care in applying these standards to all the schools. 
Mr. M. R. Hinson, State Supervisor of High 
Schools, replies that Florida both collects and pub- 
lishes in its State literature the same data on both 
white and Negro schools. He writes interestingly 
of his plans for Negro schools for 1927-28. “A cir- 
cular will be sent out to Negro principals calling at- 
tention to the importance of standardization and 
giving instructions as to how to go about meeting 
standardization requirements, making application 
for standardization, etc.” 


The replies from the Department of Education 
indicate that nothing was done to improve Negro 
high schools for 1926-27. Mr. D. E. Williams, the 
new General Education Board Agent for Negro 
schools, is evidently a fine young man and exceeding- 
ly interested in advancing the Negro schools under 
With Mr. Hinson’s aid it seems that 
Florida ought to make rather rapid advance in the 


his charge. 


next two or three years. The situation is very en- 


couraging in prospect. 
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STATE OF FLORIDA List of the Negro Schools 
Department of Public Instruction Publie: 
TALLAHASSEE Ga. Normal & Agricultural School. Albany, I 
May y26, 1928. Highs éeindustrial, School.) sewers eS a as Athens, I 
Mr. W. A. Robinson, B. T. Washington High School... <2 Atlantay 
Supervisor of Negro High Schools, Aye Cop Ma State Schools 250 =. Saeea ee es nee Orsay thy k 
Releichs Nace MasteDenote st. school. eee ee Sea Granven Lh 
2 ae State Industrial College SaVaNNah, I 
I have just received your letter of May 22 inclosing a copy of Private: 
your statement on the Negro High School situation in Florida Unionw) Baptist. Institutes... ees Athens 1h 
and the questionnaire as I had returned it. Knox Institute & Indus. School. 2 eee Athens, I 
I note in looking over this questionnaire that an error was Atlanta University Academy.......... Atlanta, I 
made in filling it out. The fact was overlooked that you had des- Clark University High School... ..Atlanta, I 
ignated 4-year high schools. There were not 175 accredited 4- Morehouse College High School Atlanta, I 
year high schools in Florida in 1926-27. Inclosed you will find Morris, Brown? Wniversitvye:. «2s. Aaa 
a table which gives the different classes of Florida high schools Spelman College High School eee GA ne, Al 
and the number of each that were accredited in 1926-27, and Haines Normal & Indus, School. nee Augusta, II 
1927-28 for colored and white schools. This may call for some Paine’ Collere’ High School 22... . Aurustanoe 


little change in your statement. 

A good bit of interest has been aroused this year among the 
Negroes in the accreditation of their high schools. I anticipate 
that the list will increase considerably within the next few 
years. 5 

Very sincerely yours, 
M. R. HINSON, 
State Supervisor High Schools. 

Inclosure. 

Note: Suggested changes were made in final tabulations. 

Wi eA. RR. 


ACCREDITED FLORIDA HIGH SCHOOLS—1926-27 











‘W hite——— Colored 

Classification Public Private Public Private Total 
3-4 Yr. Senior... 105 3 2 pee 110 
PERT PA SORION cose ys | astm iS Se ae a i 
Ger. idr.-or- 20 mente =... a x 28 
Se Ver A. Oo te ee 4 —s eee, eee 4 
Ai Nii, “48t8 eel ke 2 Oe ne PAYS. att pe 
By on oy a) pes br gee eee mt ee ee; s: 8 
LN NG) ol BME fy roa ee a BY te RU eee 17 
Dem Nalee weal Ving aca ae, ee Sue 2 ne 4 
; pee 

Grand Total 180 

Note: Standard Senior High Schools: 


Negro 2, White 1438, Total 145. 


ACCREDITED FLORIDA HIGH SCHOOLS—1927-28 








———White——_—  ———Colored 

Classification Public Private Public Private Total 
AS Yor sSenior.=-..100 3 3 pee 106 
Beye cenior.. =) 9 disess Oe, Ee 

Gey rer Olea OD nhs 2 1 58 
BUY aA, otis ee eee LL eee be | ge 2 ba ten 11 
MOEN Vowel Peston wees 4 
Bee Eb a) Yee -OGA8 pha nh 18 
AGY raeB a Irs eh 1 etna. 27 








Grand Total 233 


Standard Sr. High Schools: Negro 6, White 167, Total 173. 


GEORGIA: 


State Accredited Four Year High Schools 


Pri- Grad- Pop- 

Public vate Total uates ulation 
Negro 6 14 20 739 | 1,206,365 
White _ 288 36 324. 8,782 . 1,689,114 


St. Athanasius High School... 
Selden’ Institutes] = 2322 
Ft. Valley High & Indus. School... Ft. Valley, I 
Ballard -Normal® Schools. te = tee Maconee L 
Allen Normal & Indus. School. uuu... Thomasville, I 


-Bruunswick, II 
...Brunswick, II 







The Negro population of Georgia is about 71 per 
cent of the white population. The Negro State 
Accredited High Schools of the State are about 6.2 
per cent of those maintained for white children 
while the number of graduates from Negro high 
schools is about 8.8 per cent of the number of grad- 
uates from white schools. The standards of ac- 
creditment for these Negro schools fortunately are 
exactly the same as those for the whites. The one 
state bulletin on accredited high schools which has 
come to the writer has given identical consideration 
to the Negro schools as to white schools. 

White state officials cooperated with the Negro 
colleges and high schools in organizing the Georgia 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
which meets annually and is intended among other 
things as an aid in the accreditment program of the 
Negro high schools. Conferences are also held 
with the college presidents and the high school prin- 
cipals in which they might be informed concerning 
the state’s standards. The response to this sympa- 
thetic help has been such that within one year the 
number of accredited Negro high schools has in- 
creased from 11 to 20. It is distinctly encouraging 
that 3 public schools have been added. There are 
still more than twice as many private schools edu- 
eating Georgia’s Negro children as those maintain- 
ed at public expense. The situation would be des- 
perate without the work of these schools maintain- 
ed by Northern philanthropy. 


Copy. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA SUMMER SCHOOL 
Athens, Ga. 
June 4, 1928. 
Mr. W. A. Robinson, 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Dear Sir: 

As I wrote you sometime ago we have never made any dif- 
ference in accrediting Negre and white schools. I went before 
the Negro Association some six or seven years ago and asked 
if they wished their schools to be accredited. They voted yes. 
I then asked if they wanted me to apply the same regulations 
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to their schools as to the white schools and they voted unani- 
mously that they did. Our printed rules cover all classes of ac- 
credited schools. 

Of course if we had different regulations we could list a good 
many schools as accredited that are not so listed, but I am sure 


that the Negro Association was correct in asking that the same: 


rules be applied. 

The majority of the Negro high schools run nine and ten 
This for instance is true in cities like Macon and Au- 
gusta. They feel that they can get in the Negro colleges with 
this preparation, or into the academies of the like institutions. 

Very truly yours, 
J. S. STEWART. 


grades. 


KENTUCKY: 
State Accredited Four Year High Schools 


Pri- Grad- Pop- 
Public vate Total uates ulation 
Negro 14 0 14 ? 235,988 
White 382 89 462 u 2,180,560 


List of the Negro Schools 











Attucks,  Olassis esses ..Hopkinsville 
Bate; \Class) Be 22. eee Danville 
Bowling Green, Class Alien Pict «| See Bowling Green 
Cantralh Classig A= eee ete 2 ee ee Louisville 
Douglas, Class A. < _.Henderson 
Dunbar, Class A... sssenewneereeee LeXing ton 
Dunbar), Class> Besos eee eee ee ee _Mayfield 
Lincoln, Class A... ee fee See, were aaucan 
State N. & I. nendcmen Clase: ‘B. Dw ME Reanicart 


..... Winchester 
urd 26 ea Pee Owensboro 


Oliver St., Class B 
Western, Class A. 





Western, Class B. ee oe eee PAY is 
West Ky. Ind. College, Class ise 2 eee eaucah 
William Grant, Class Bt . pees SR Coe eton 


For a Negro population that is 10.5 per cent as 
large as its white population Kentucky maintains 
3% as many high schools as for its white boys and 
girls. These high schools, however, must all meet 
the same standards and these standards are just 
as carefully applied to all schools. These data come 
from replies made on the subject by Mr. J. B. Hollo- 
way, State High School Supervisor. Mr. Hollo- 
way says further that there is no need at pres- 
ent for a special worker for Negro high schools as 
Mr. L. N. Taylor, the General Education Board 
Agent for Negro schools, assists the high school sup- 
ervisors in inspecting colored high schools. He 
gives further assurance that Negro high schools are 
given equal consideration when data on schools are 
being collected and when these data are published 
by the State Department of Education. 


LOUISIANA: 


State Accredited Four Year High Schools 


‘ Pri- Grad- Pop- 
Public vate Total uates ulation 
Negro 3 2 5 138 700,257 
White 342 DB 395 =, 947 1,096,611 


List of Negro Schools 
Public: 
East Baton Rouge Parish............J. M. Frazier, Baton Rouge 
Caddo Parish—Central H. S.............R. E. Brown, Shreveport 
Orleans Parish—McDonogh No. 35..Lucien Alexis, N. Orleans 


Private: 
Holy” Rosary “Instittte.- = a.LiaFayette 
Kavier University High School, 5116 Magazine 
St., New Orleans. 


In Louisiana the Negro population is 70 per cent 
of the white population. The Negro State accredit- 
ed high schools, however, are only 1.26 per cent of 
the number maintained for the white children of the 
State? There has been since 1926 one private high 
school added to the list, increasing last year’s total 
of four to five for 1927. These five schools are evi- 
dently small as they have an average graduating 
class of only 2. For some reason the five schools 
for 1927 graduated 58 fewer than were graduated 
from the four schools listed for 1926. While the 
preceding facts are not so encouraging, it is dis- 
tinctly encouraging to» note that these five schools 
are given the same consideration in the State De- 
partment literature on high schools as are the 395 
white schools. The standards for accreditment are 
identical for the two groups of schools and the State 
Supervisor of High Schools gives assurance that the 
same careful procedure is gone into in the accredit- 
ment cf all schools. He further states that the en- 
tire high school staff is concerned with the Negro 
schools as with other schools and are assisted in this 
work by the General Education Board Agents for 
Negro Schools. The feeling in the State among the 
school authorities seems to be that the situation is 
hopeful and that the Negro high schools are being 
steadily improved. 


MARYLAND: 
State Accredited Four Year High Schools 


Pri- Grad- Pop- 
Public vate Total  uates ulation 
Negro 14 - oe O. aco oO 244,479 
White 135 28 164 *4,097 1,204,737 


*Puublic schools only. 


List of the Colored Schools 











Public: 
Fredrick St... ae Douglas King, Cumberland 
Hagerstown... .....C. T. Hodges, Jr., Hagerstown 
incéolny Sut seas a erence aes Maurice Reid, Frederick 
Mail borotes Sesser errs er ees W. D. Elam, Upper Marlboro 
Stanton... _...../, B. Butler, Annapolis 
Pamankey... ..F. MacDonald, Pamankey 
Elkton........ wu RkObert Chase, Elkton 
Garnet ee ee es E. T. Hawkins, Chestertown 
Denten: 2 =e eee ere news ..O. G. Weaver, Denton 
Cambridge neicccccsceeteeeseeeeeeeseseneeneneee Heo, Randolph, Cambridge 
Normal School (H. S. Dept.) cece eee S. S. James, Bowie 
Salisbury a ONES ..C. H. Chipman, Salisbury 
Crisfield.-2.. one ee eV eb ba orisheld 
Douglass 2os.seeese eee eee ee Mason Hawkins, Baltimore 

Private: 
Morgans Academy = ee ee ove ne Baltimore 


Princess Anne Academy................Thos. H. Kiah, Princess Ann 
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Maryland’s Negro population is about 20 per cent 
of her white population. The state, however, makes 
provision for accredited high schools for Negroes 
that is about 10 percent of that made for white 
children. On this point Mr. J. W. Huffington, State 
Agent for Negro Schools, maintained by the General 
Education Board, writes as follows: 

“Your statement in regard to the State’s making 
provision of 10 per cent of that made for white 
children fails to give the reason therefor as well 
as carrying implications. Here are some of the 
reasons: 

a. Negro high schools are of recent development 
while white high schools have been in existence for 
many years. We did not have a single Negro high 
school in Maryland until 1919, except in the City 
of Baltimore. 


b. The-high schools have to grow into standard 
institutions so far as enrollment is concerned, 
i. e., you can’t take (under our laws) children 
from the elementary school and have a stan- 
dard four-year school under four years. 

ce. The colored population is scattered among our 
counties, hence it has been a difficult matter to 
congregate enough children to meet the legal 
enrollmentt for a high school. 

d. Baltimore County (which has not established 
a high school because of certain geographical 
reasons) pays the tuition of its colored stu- 
dents qualified for high school work, to the high 
school of the City of Baltimore. For this the 
counties of the State get no credit in the num- 
ber of high schools, as the pupils are included 
in the enrollment of the Baltimore City high 
school.” 

Another of the disadvantages which Negroes suf- 
fer because of the dual system is made apparent 
here. Under “C” and “D”. It is to be assumed, of 
course, that the disadvantage would be reversed if 
there were a situation where a small white popula- 
tion were for any reason scattered among a large 
colony of Negroes. The Negroes in this case are 
located among the whites as labor, very likely, and 
they are forced either to seek other means of 
making a living and so deprive the whites of their 
service or to suffer the lack of school facilities for 
their children. The same situation exists to some 
extent in some of the counties of practically every 
southern state. 

The standards for accreditment of Negro high 
schools are different from those for the accredit- 
ment of white schools in that white schools are re- 
quired to have nine months in the term and the sal- 
aries required for white teachers are higher than 
those required for Negro high school teachers. 

All of the southern states have lower salary sche- 
dules for Negro teachers than for white and in all 
of them the average term for Negro schools is con- 
siderably lower than the average term for white 
schools. Few, if any others, however, include these 





in separate school standards for the two races. Gen- 
erally, the standards are uniform and graduated 
and the counties or local communities are encour- 
aged to have the Negro schools meet as high a class- 
ification as possible. The distinction is probably 
only technical, but to have the difference written in 
to the school standards places an approved stamp 
of inferiority on the Negro schools. It is probable 
that most southern states avoid this contingency to 
prevent the possibility of legal difficulties. Such 
difficulties are more and more eminent as the Negro 
people and the Negro press become increasingly 
conscious of the situation. 

On this point Mr. Huffington writes as follows: 
“If you mean by standards that there is a different 
salary scale, you are correct, but Maryland pays a 
higher minimum salary and has a longer school year 
for colored schools than any other State except Del- 
aware having separate schools. In fact, it has as 
long a minimum year for its colored schools as any 
other southern State has for its white schools.” 

The replies from Maryland also indicate that ab- 
solutely the same care is exercised in the accredit- 
ment of Negro as of white high schools and that in 
gathering and publishing information about the 
school system the Department of Education gives 
identical consideration to both groups of schools. 

Baltimore, which is not under the supervision of 
the State Department, is said to maintain identical 
standards in its dual school system. This seems not 
only to be true with regard to the physica! equip- 
ment and certification but also of the salaries of 
teachers. The Negro high school of the City of 
Baltimore has been accredited by the Association of 
Middle States and Maryland and is cne of ten Negro 
high schools in America to be accredited by regional 
associations. Mr. F. M. Wood, colored, is Director 
of Negro Schools of Baltimore, a position practi- 
cally equivalent to an Assistant Superintendency. 


MISSISSIPPI: 
State Accredited Four Year High Schools 
Pri- Grad- Pop- 
Public vate Total uates ulation 
Negro 11 15 26 ? 935,184 
White ? me 320 2 853,962 


List of Negro Schools 


Private: 
Biloxi (Sacred Heart Academy)..Harrison, Sister M. Ambrose 
Edwards (Southern Christian Inst.).......Hinds, J. B. Lehman 
Greenville (Sacred Heart H. S.).....Washington, P. A. Jacobs 
Holly Springs (Miss. Indus. Coll.)....Marshall, J. R. Ramsey 
Holly Springs (Rust College)... Marshall, L. M. MeCoy 
Jackson (Campbell ef eS Tied H. H. Buckingham 
Jackson (Holy Ghost Inst.).. _.Hinds, P. A. Heick 
Jackson (Jackson College)... 3 ae windy Z. T. Hubert 
Meridian (Haven Teachers Coll.).. Eiotordates J. B. F. Shaw 
Meridian (St. Joseph’s Colored)... Lauderdale, F. C. Wolf 
Okolona (Okolona Ind. School)......Chickasaw, Ww. A. Battle 
Tougaloo (Tougaloo College)_....... Hinds, Dr. W. T. Holmes 

Utica Institute (U. N. & I.). Copiah, W. H. Holtzclaw 
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Vicksburg (St Mary’s Catholic)....Warren, P. J. Hoenderop 


West Point (Mary Holmes Seminary)..............Clay, Graham F. 

Campbell . 
Public: 

Alcorn (Aleorn College A. & M.).........Claiborne, L. J. Rowan 

Clarksdale= (Co Ai HS) Coahoma, J. H. Mosley 

Greenville (Coleman High Schoo)).................. .Washington, N. H..- 
McGehee 

Hattiesburg (Eureka High)... _Forrest, E. L. Washburn 

Jackson (W. H. Lanier High)......................Hinds, A. M. Rogers 

Meridian, Rt. 4 (Wechsler High)........ Lauderdale, T. J. Harris 

Mound Bayou (Bolivar Co. Tr.) cave ee Bolivar, J. H. Powell 

Piney Woods (Piney Woods Country Life)...........L. C. Jones 


Tupelo (Lee Co. Training) 2.00. Lee, A. M. Strange 
Gulfport (Gulfport Colored).. .._Harrison, J. T. Willie 
Vicksburg (Magnolia Ave. High)..Warren, J. C. H. Bowman 





The state bulletin on Accredited High Schools and 
Colleges shows that Negro schools are not accredit- 
ed by units as are white schools and that the stand- 
ards for accreditment of the two groups of schools 
are different. The basis for the accreditment of 
Negro high schools is not given and is not mention- 
ed. White schools seem to be “Accredited” while 
Negro schools are “Approved”. 

The part of the booklet devoted to Colleges is en- 
tirely concerned with white colleges and states def- 
initely from which Mississippi Colleges the grad- 
uates may teach in white accredited high schools. 
No such aid is given Negro high schools in selecting 
teachers. From the data supplied it is impossible to 
give more information as to the Negro accredited 
high school situation in Mississippi nor to make fur- 
ther comparisons except that 52% of the population 
of the State are provided with 7.5% of the accredit- 
ed high schools. It would be interesting to know the 
quality of these Negro high schools. 


MISSOURI: 


State Accredited Four Year High Schools 


Pri- Grad- Pop- 
Public vate Total uates ulation 
Negro 10 0 10 542 178,241 
White 588 78 O66" =i aoe + 3,225,044 


{Not given. 


List of the Negro Schools 











“Sumner eee De ei Walliams, “Sta. uouis 
*Vashon.... .../', B. Myers, St. Louis 
*LincolIn........ ..H. O. Cook, Kansas City 
*Lincoln.. atarannersnne CO. Hubbard, Sedalia 
BB Yoyu (oa! Fatwa etartaa cia BRD we. RVI see WO et he eS L. H. Bryant, Columbia 
Douglassees ee ae eee ee Ne Are Lewis Liannabal 
TWincolnes.. eres soueniwe W. B, BE. Hughes, Springfield 


*Lincoln University Highh wu. W. B. Jason, Jefferson City 
Douglass J. A. Davis, Webster Groves 
Bartlette... z J, E. Jones, St. Joseph 

*Accredited by the North Central Association of Secondary 
Schools and Colleges. 








Negroes in Missouri number about 5.6 per cent 
of the white population and their state accredited 
high schools number about 1.5 per cent of those for 
white children. The information on graduates from 
white high schools was not given and so a compari- 





son there is impossible. The number of accredited 
high schodls for Negroes has not increased since 
1926 but a tremendously important gain has been 
made in that five Negro high schools in the state 
have been accredited by the North Central Associa- 
tion as follows: Lincoln University High, Kansas 
City; and Lincoln High, Sedalia. Missouri, like 
West Virginia, considers all the schools of the state 
as a part of the state educational system and stand- 
ards are uniform throughout the school system. Dr. 
N. B. Young, colored, is State Inspector of Negro: 
Schools. 


NORTH CAROLINA: 
State Accredited Four Year High Schools 


Pri- Grad- Pop- 
Public vate Total  uates ulation 
Negro ao - 23 ee S75) 763,407 
White 507 40 547 10,000 1,183,019) 


Accredited Negro High Schools in North Carolina With Their 
Classifications on the Basis of Annual High School 
Reports for 1926-27 


(There are 5 classes of accredited: schools as follows: IAA, 
IA, IB, IIA, IIB.) 


4 


Postoffice—Name of School 

Private Schools: 
Asheville—Allen Home School... Miss Veda Stryker, IIl-A 
Bricks—J. K. Brick (H. S..).......... _...Wm, H. Holloway, I-A 
Burgaw—Nermal & Indus. School. eceseeeeee C. F. Pope, I-A 
Charlotte—J. C. Smith (H. S.)22 2222S. D. Walliams, I-A 
Concord—Scotia Womens College cccccccctcc--l, R. Lewis, I-A 
Franklinton—Albion Academy..ccccwe-J. A. Savage, LA 
Franklinton—Christian College... W. R. Collins, II-A 
Greensboro—Bennett College for W. (H. S.)..Miss Ruth Lee, 1-A 
Greensboro—Immanuel Lutheran... etl NOU, sol: 
Henderson—Henderson Institute. ccccs cece J. A. Cotton, I-A 
Kings Mountain—Li.:coln Academy ee EW iee D e RICKS eA 
Kinston—Kinston College. cesses ine. E. Rasbury, I-A 
Kittrell—Kittrell College (H. S.) uw. w-...W,. J. Cochran, I-B 
Laurinburg—Normal & Indus. School.............E. M. McDuffie, Il-A 
Lumberton—Redstone Academy... ...J0. H. Hayswood, I-A 
Lumberton—Thompson Institute ...W. H. Knuckles, I-A 
Oxford—Mary Potter School neee-G. C. Shaw, I-A 


Principal—Classification 


























New Bern—E. N. C. Indus. Academy... ...Wm. Sutton, II-B 
Raleigh—St. Augustine Sc. (H. S)s. cece R-L. Lynch, III-A 
Rich Square—Rich Square Institute....................W. S. Creecy, IIl-A 


Salisbury—Livingstone Coll. (H. S.)_..J. H.. Johnson, Box 4, I-A 
Sedalia—Palmer Memo. Inst. ... Mrs. C. H. Brown, I-B 
Troy—Peabody Academy. eee eee oh yard, ols be 









Public Schools: 


Asheville—Stephens-Lee High School... W. S. Lee, I-A 
Charlotte—Second Ward High School.............W. H. Stinson, I-A 
Clinton—Sampson Co. Tr. School............. .M. D. Coley, II-A 
Dunn—Harnet Co. Tr. School] ..csn ncn center .W. D. Gay, I-A 
Durham—Hillside Park High School. -W. G. Pearson, I-A 







*Durham—*N. C. College (H. 8S.) cece. E. Shepard, II-B 
Elizabeth City—State Normal High School........... P. W. Moore, I-A 
Faison—Duplin Co. Tr. School. wu..A. W. Williams, II-B 
Fayetteville—State Normal High School..............E. E. Smith, I-A 
Goldsboro—Dillard High School...w......--..Hugh V.. Brown, I-A 


Greensboro—A. & T. College (H. S.)..... ...E’, D, Bluford, I-AA 
Greensboro— Washington High School... ..J. A. Tarpley, I-A 
Hertford—Colored High School... E. A. Anderson, II-B 
High Point—Normal High School... E. E. Curtright, I-A 
Kinston—Tower Hill High School... wuuJ. HH. Sampson, I-B 
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Lexington—Dunbar High School... .........B. A. Bianchi, II-B 
Method—Berry O’Kelly Tr. School ccccceeemnen BE. A. Cox, II-A 
Mt. Olive—Colored High School................J. E. Cromartie, II-A 
New Bern—West St. High Schoolies J. T. Barber, I-A 
Raleigh—Washington High School........ _L. §: Cozart, I-AA 
Reidsville—Washington High School... ean, A, McRae, I-A 
Rockingham—Colored High School... L. Ramseur, II-B 
Rocky Mount—B. T. Washington H. S. Oe ODE) lA 
Salisbury—J. C. Price High School eri be Hall eX 
Smithfield—Johnston Co. Tr. School...............A. J. Taylor, II-A 
Tarboro—Colored High School. eee W. A. Pattillo, II-A 
Washington—Colored High School... uw... S. Jones, I-B 
Wilkesboro—Wilkes Co. Tr. School...... R. I. Boone, II-B 
Wilmington—Williston High School...000uu...D. C. Virgo, I-A 

















Wilson—Colored High School... W. H. A. Howard, II-A 
Winton—Waters Training School. C. S. Brown, II-A 
Winston-Salem—Columbian Heights H. 6......... He ba. Trice, AK 
Wise—Warren Co. Tr. Schoo). ccceecccec cece G. E Cheek, II-A 


*Discontinued 1927-28. 


Schools Added to the North Carolina Accredited High School 
List for 1927-28 


Public: 
Carteret County Training School................ L. R. Best, Beaufort, II-B 
Douglas High School.........-.cns * __M. S. Branch, Warsaw, II-B 







Winchester Ave. High School... J. N. Brown, Monroe, II-B 
Martin County Praining School...........W. C. Chance, Parmele, II-B 
Orange County Training School.B. L. Bozeman, Chapel Hill, II-B 


Dunbar High School... E. Dunean, E. Spencer, II-B 

Ridgeview High School... P. A. Vaughn, Hickory, I-B 

Colored High School... M. Epps, Greenville, II-B 

Cleveland County Training School......T, K. Borders, Shelby, II-B 
Private: 

Reanoke Imstitute. 222-0 C. F. Graves, Elizabeth City, II-B 


Negroes in North Carolina form about 29% of the 
population while about 9.3% of the total state ac- 
credited high schools are maintained for Negro boys 
and girls. These 56 Negro high schools have met 
the standards set up for all the schools of the state 
and these standards have been meticulously applied. 
One who studies the published literature of the 
State Department of Education of North Carolina 
finds that in the smallest detail the same interest 
is shown in studying all the schools and in making 
these studies available to the public. The Negro 
high schools are definitely a part of the state’s pro- 
gram for the education of its future citizens. There 
are not by any means enough high schools for ‘Negro 
children and the number is being increased every 
year and improvements made in those that are al- 
ready accredited, most of these latter having raised 
their classification during the past year. 

Of the 1,575 graduates of last year 52.2% went 
to college in the fall of 1927 and 80% of these went 
to North Carolina Colleges. The college enrollment 
in the state has grown from less than 200 in 1918 
to 1800 in 1928 and the summer schools for teachers 
having less than standard high school graduation 
will probably be discontinued after 1928. 

Examinations given to all high school seniors for 
1926-27 showed that in spite of conditions, the Negro 
seniors taken as a group made practically identical 
percentile curves in Latin, French and Science al- 
though they fell lower in the other subjects. 

The full time of a Negro State Supervisor has 
been given to Negro high schools since 1921 when 
there were only 6 accredited Negro high schools. 





Mr. Bruno Lasker in a letter to the writer said 
recently: “I have just been in the South and am 
more impressed than ever that the only way out of 
an intolerable racial situation is through the siow 
precess of education, and to this North Carolina at 
the present time seems to be making the largest 
contribution.” 


OKLAHOMA: 


State Accredited Four Year High Schools 














Pri- Grad- Pop- 

Public vate Total uates ulation 
Negro 10 0 ~ 10 tS 149,408 
White ? Bie 1,821,194 

*Not given. 
List of the Negro Schools 

Wheatley: ELighwi schools cs ot i ee ee OS 
(OY Coparste Lael s hiked at wits Yel oo (0) lie, ©. Sl panos Pan ee nee ee le Lue SS Boley 
CepAs NG: Uleeeee et See: ....._ Langston 
Washinetone Higher ochooleey =.=. ee Luapher 
Colored High School... AE ee lee Dea TO McAlester 
Manual Training School... .Muskogee 
Golored. brigh, Schoo leh: . 00. cee ee eee IN OW Ueh 
Douglas hich Schoole = 25 sane 2 ee Oblahomay ‘City, 
Colored High School... ee Ta tunis 
Baebes Wiersin p ton eL io teers ce 28 oe ee ee Ged IB eA: 


The percentage relation of the Negro population 
of Oklahoma to the white population is about 8.2, 
while the percentage relation of the Negro state 
accredited high schools to the white is about 1.7. 
Information is lacking for other comparisons. The 
standards for high school accreditment are the same 
for both white and Negro schools and the published 
literature of the State is concerned equally with all 
of the schools. There is no special worked for 
Negro high schools but Mr. Geo. C. Wells, Chief 
High School Inspector, considers that there is per- 
haps a need for one. There are 5 Southern States 
not in the Southern Association. Oklahoma is one 
of four belonging to the North Central Association 
and the Booker T. Washington High School at Tulsa 
has been accredited by that Association. Mr. Wells 
indicates that the most important influences at work 
in the State to aid in the accreditment of Negro 
schools are the Northern philanthropic boards and 
that further improvement in the situation must 
come from the utilization of these charitable funds. 
The number of Negro accredited high schools has 
increased by one since 1925. 


SOUTH CAROLINA: 
State Accredited Four Year High Schools 


Pri- Grad- Pop- 
Public -vate Total  uates ulation 
Negro 0 0 0 0 864,719 
White 290 rh 307 4,300 818,538 
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So far not one high school for Negroes in this 


state has met the standards set up by the State for . 


the accreditment of four year high schols. This is 
true of only one other of the southern states. The 
State Supervisor of High Schools, Mr. J. McT. Dan- 
iel, reports that South Carolina does accredit Negro 
high schools and applies to them, happily, the same 
standards set up for all high schools in the state. 
On this point Mr. Daniel writes: “Your statement 
that no high school for negroes in South Carolina 
has met the standards of the State for the accredit- 
ment of high schools is misleading. We have sev- 
eral State Negro accredited high schools, some are 
two-year high schools, others are three-year high 
school. We simply have no four-year diploma high 
schools, which is the highest rating a high school 
may obtain in South Carolina. As a matter of fact, 
two-year, three-year, and all high schools accredited 
in South Carolina must run full nine months. There 
are no so-called “high schools” in South Carolina 
that run eight months. If a study of standards were 
being made in regard to the attainment of those 
_ standards by the Negro high schools, probably a 
different kind of report could be made.” He reports 
further that there are no agencies operating in con- 
nection with the State Department of Education 
to encourage the accreditment of Negro schools and 
further that in applying the standards for accredit- 
ment the careful procedure used in the case of the 
white schools is not used for the Negro schools. 


There are two Agents for Negro schools in South 
Carolina maintained by the General Education 
Board but the writer does not have information 
covering their duty with regard to high school ac- 
creditment. 


Some two years ago the Negro colleges and high 
schools, for lack of other help, formed an organiza- 
tion and made up a list of Negro high schools whose 
graduates would be considered: for college entrance. 
One can see how serious are the handicaps sur- 
rounding Negro education in this State above the 
elementary school. Transfer from high school to 
high school or from high school to college within 
the state presents many administrative difficulties, 
while transfer to schools outside of the State is 
often embarrassing both to the individual and to the 
school principals involved. The writer’s official ex- 
perience with this matter in a state adjacent to South 
Carolina gives him opportunity to appreciate fully 
the difficulties and embarrassment involved. 

The booklet on high schools published by the 
State Department of Education, while indefinite on 
the matter of accreditment, seems to give much the 
same type of information for both white and Negro 
schools. 

Regarding this report Mr. Daniel has made tk 
following statement: 

“Your report of South Caroling Negro high 
schools is satisfactory.” 










TENNESSEE: 
State Accredited Four Year High Schools 
Pri- Grad- - Pop- 
Public vate Total uates ulation 
‘Negro 12 0 12S 451,758 
White 304 13 317 5,262 1,885,993 
List of the Negro Schools 

College Hill High Schools -cccccneeeeen Lloyd Knox, Cleveland 
Bruce: High Schools == =e eee ee M. L. Morrison, Dyersburg 
Manassas High Schoo)... cccessesnene-Cora P. Taylor, Memphis 
Shelby Co. Tr. School.......W...... en sees P. J. Johnson, Lucy 


Bernard High {School=e. == eee J. E. Wood, McMinnville 
Wilson Co. Tr. School........... oan J. R. MeDaniel, Lebanon 
Shelbyville Colored High... Pear] E, Lewis, Shelbyville 
Haywood Cos hr Schoo ae F. E. Jeffries, Brownsville 
Lundendale Co Tr. School... swum. H. Johnson, Ripley 


McReynolds High School... ae cick ‘'B. Edwards, S. Pittsburg 
Bradley High (School ee P. S. Jones, Murfreesboro 
Union High Be pe J. W. Ruckner, Gallatin 


While the Negroes of Tennessee number about 
23.5 per cent of the whites, their state accredited 
high schools number only about 3.8 per cent of those 
for white, and the 188 graduates from these 12 
schools are about 2.7 per cent of the graduates from 
white high schools. These 12 schools are evidently 
small as they average ‘only 11 graduates to the 
school. Mr. W. A. Bass, State High School Super- 
visor, replies that the state maintains the same 
standards for all its schools. He further states 
quite definitely that he does not approve of a double 
standard and that the state exercises the same care 
in applying its standards to all the high schools. 
As to the consideration given the Negro schools in 
the published literature of the state Mr. Bass says: 
“The Annual Report of the State Commissioner of 
Education carries the same data on Negro schools 
that is published relative to white high schools.” 
This is generally an excellent indication of the atti- 
tude which the state assumes toward its responsi- 
bility toward these schools. 

Tennessee, as one notes, has not accredited any 
private Negro high schools in spite of the fact 
that there are many such schools in the state. On 
the matter of accredited private and city high 
schools for Negroes Mr. Bass makes the following 
comment: ‘Private Negro schools are all in the 
cities. The State accredits only those high schools, 
white and colored, that comply with the law and the 
State Board of Education’s regulations relative to 
approved schools. 

The chief difficulty in the matter is that the city 
Negro high schools operate under city regulations. 
They do not get state certificates for their teachers 
and hence cannot legally be approved by the High 
School Division.” 

The number of accredited Negro high schools in 
Tennessee has not increased since 1925 but it is 
probable that the number may soon show an in- 
crease as definite efforts are being made to create 
interest in this direction. On this »oint Mr. Bass 
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says: ‘A field agent working out of the State Col- 
lege for Negroes at Nashville tries to build up more 
interest in education for Negroes.” He further feels 
that one great need in the building of high schools 
for Negroes is, “to get more Negro children to re- 
main in the elementary school until their number 
will support high schools.” 


TEXAS: 
State Accredited Four Year High Schools 








Pri- Grad- Pop- 
Public vate Total uates ulation 
Negro 20 ny Sal TKO 741,694 
White 601 87 688 19,500 3,918,165 
List of Negro Schools 
School City School City 
Anderson 2... Austin aACKCON epee =n Corsicana 
Bishop Academy  .......... Marshall Jackmevates) _...2-.. Houston. 
Booker T. Washington..Dallas Jarvis Christian Institute, 
Booker T. Washington, Wich- * Hawkins 
ita Falls. NUINCOMM ac Port Arthur 
@entral High) 2.2... Galveston Mary Allen Seminary, Crock- 
Central High ...........Marshall . ett 
Charlton-Pollard ........ Beaumont IMOOfCmeee ae eee Waco 
| Oe 1h) EA eee ee ee San Antonio Paul Quinn Academy......Waco 
Dunbar ...... ee eee EXIT Prairie View Academy, Prairie 
Domb ay eee Temple View 
} B50 Wo Sy ch iee eiee ee oye oe Texarkana Powell Point Training 
GiopOns eee nee. Paris School, Kendleton 
Guadalupe ................ Seguin Samuel Houston Academy, 
Hebert.......South Park (Beau- Austin 
mont) StoeJobnese inst....--2...Austin 
ieee Lerrell 20. Et. Worth Texas College Academy..Tyler 
- Booker T. Washington, Hous- Tillotson College Acade- 
ton my, Austin 
Butler Academy .................... Tyler Wiley Academy ..........Marshall 


The Negro pqopulation of Texas is 19% or ap- 
proximately one fifth of the white population of the 
State. If the Negro children of the State were 
provided for on the same basis as white children, 
there would need to be an increase of at least a hun- 
dred in the number of Negro accredited high schools 
and probably considerable increase in the average 
size of the schools and the cost of equipment. Even 
so Texas stands high among the Southern States in 
the educational opportunity it offers its Negro chil- 
dren. Texas is still among the five states that ac- 
credit Negro high schools on a basis different from 
the standards applied in the accreditment of white 
schools. The differences appear not to be many nor 
the standards much lower and these facts among 
others make it all the more regretable than this low- 
er standard is maintained. It is very encouraging 
that the requirements as to laboratory equipment 
and certification of teachers are being raised for 
1927-28, and the hope is that the two standards for 
accreditment will be made identical very soon. 

The matter of consideration given its Negro high 
schools in the State Department Bulletin on Texas 
High Schools makes an interesting study. In an 
excellent booklet of 119 pages hardly a page is de- 
voted to the Negro high schools. In the proceedings 


‘schools are “Classified and Accredited.” 


of the Committee on Accreditment and elsewhere in 
the book attention is called in detail to the definite 
needs and deficiencies of the individual white schools 
and to improvements which some schools have made 
with a final summary of progress in which the 
Negro schools are entirely omitted. While there is 
no way to tell, one wonders if Negro students may 
take the college entrance examinations given by the 
Superintendents and are included in the summer high 
school program. The white high schools are accredit- 
ed by subjects and 48 pages of the book are devoted 
to the subject accrediting of these schools individual- 
ly. The Negro schools are not accredited by subjects 
and so are again left out of a matter which one 
would suppose is intended to stimulate schools to 
greater effort and efficiency. As a matter of fact the 
Negro scheols seem to be “Classified” while the white 
The re- 
quirements for the classification of the Negro high 
schools are not included in the Bulletin. , 

The last 29 pages of the book are concerned with 
college entrance requirements of 23 public and pri- 
vate white colleges. No Negro colleges are included. 
In the whole booklet there are but two brief refer- 
ences to the Negro high schools; the first, a matter 
of 3% lines on page 12 and the second, is on page 
91 where about a third of a page is devoted to list- 
ing these schools by the year in which they were 
accredited. The increase from seven in 1925 to 31 in 
1927 is encouraging and is undoubtedly due to the 
fact that Texas is definitely interested in developing 
Negro high schools. Mr. D. B. Taylor, white, the 
Special High School Agent in charge of Negro 
schools, is holding conferences with the Negro prin- 
cipals and visiting the schools for inspection and 
help and working sympathetically and strenuously 
to improve the schools already existing and to in- 
crease the number of those approved by the State. 


VIRGINIA: 
State Accredited Four Year High Schools 


Pri- Grad- Pop- 
Public vate Total uates ulation 
Negro 10 10 20n) A428 690,017 
White 367 50 A417 .*6,933 1,617,909 


*Public schools only. 


List of the Negro Schools 
Name of School Principal, Address 
Public four-year: 
Armstrong High School.............W. W. Townsend, Richmond 
B. T. Washington H. S... uuu. W. Reynolds, Norfolk 
Dunbar High School......................Miss H. Urquhart, Lynchburg 
Harrison High School... Miss L. Addison, Roanoke 
Huntington High School.................. L. F. Palmer, Newport News 
Norecm High School... _....W. E. Riddick, Portsmouth 
Peabody High School.............James E. Shields, Petersburg 
Va. Normal & Indus. Inst., High School Dept., Luther P. 
Jackson, Petersburg 
Virginia Randolph Tr. School..Mrs Aretha Davis, Glen Allen 
Effinger Junior H. School....W. N. P. Harris, Harrisonburg 
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Private. 
Bluestone-Harmony Academic and Indus. School, 
Rux, Keysville 
Christiansburg Normal & Indus. 
Cambria 
Hampton Normal & Agri. 
Buck, Hampton. 


Rev. J. C. 
Institute, A. M. Walker, 


Institute (Academy), J. L. Blair 


Hartshorn Memorial College...David G. Mullison, Richmond 


Manassas Indus. School... ...Wm,. C. Taylor, Manassas 

St. Francis De Sales Inst.....Sister M. M. Sophie, Rock Castle 

St. Paul Normal & Indus. School (High School Dept.), Rev. 
H. S. Russell, Lawrenceville 


"layne, Institutes eee Frank W. Wilson, Chase City 
Virginia Union University (H. S. Dept. De Wm. J. Clark, 
Richmond. 


*Virginia Theo. Seminary & College (Academy), W. H. R. 
Powell, Lynchburg 

*This school is not on the published list of accredited high 

schools due to the fact that it has not yet furnished a satisfac- 

tory report to this office on the certificates of its teachers. We 

are in correspondence about this matter now, and doubtless the 

school will be formally accredited for 1926-27. It was on the 


accredited list for the three years previous. 


S7 Bs H. 
" 


The Negro population of Virginia is about 42.5 
per cent as large as the white population of the State 
while the number of accredited high schools for Ne- 
groes is 4.8 per cent of the number for white students 
and the Negro high school graduates from public 
accredited high schools is about 4.3 per cent of the 
number graduating from similar white schools. The 
standards of accreditment are uniform for white 
and Negro schools and are applied in each case with 
the same care and rigidity. Mr. W. D. Gresham, 
white, General Education Board Agent for Negro 
Schools, has charge of both high and elementary 
schools for Negroes. Mr. Sidney B. Hall, Super- 
visor of Secondary Education, says that while 
the appointment of a special worker for Negro high 
schools is not now being considered that there is a 
real reed at present that one shall be appointed. 
The number of State accredited high schols for 
Negro children has increased by only two since 1925. 


COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA 
State Board of Education 
Richmond 
May 26, 1928. 
Mr. W. A. Robinson, 
Supervisor Negro High Schools, 
State Department of Public Instruuction, 
Raleigh, N. C. 
My dear Mr. Robinson: 
I suggest that you add to the list of accredited high school fer 
Negroes in Virginia the following schools: 


Public: 
Booker T. Washington H. S., Staunton, Va.—Geo. C. White, 
Principal. 
James City High School, 
‘Rice, Principal. 


Williamsburg, Va.—Raymond L. 
Private: 


‘Ingleside Seminary, Burkeville, Va.—Mrs. Claire Pearson 
-Alter, Principal. 
These three schools have been added to the list this year. 
With this additional information I am satisfied to have the 
repert which you are making on Virginia te appear in print. 
Very sincerely yours, 
SIDNEY B. HALL, 


Supervisor Secondary Education. 





WEST VIRGINIA: 
State Accredited Four Year High Schools 


Pri- Grad- Pop- 
Public vate Total  uates ulation 
Negro 16 1 17 263 86,345 
White 182 0 1821s 1,877,235 
List of the Negro Schoole 
Garnett =e tne, Clark Onarieston 









Kelly aMiller: 442) ei pkie oy. eee ee E. B. Saunders, Clarksburg 
Gay yes 3s Ss cee Oe S. B. Moon, Gary 
Dourlass2.. aes ME, BES ie H. D. Hazelwood, Huntington 
Sites ok Uv eet L. Barnett, London 
.G. W. Whiting, Montgomery 
aot Beak J. W. Moss, Northfork 


Northfork District. 


Sumners. 6.2. is ees eae, Ce R. Jefferson, Parkersburg 
Elkhorn District. _U. H. Pruntz, Elkhorn 
Lineoln____.... Bo Jes ae Rainbow, Wheeling 
DuBoisz. A+ 2G es See ee OR J. C. Sawyer, Williamson 


Genoa Ave. nme Nathaniel Wiley, Bluefield 

Excelsiors2. ee ae eee xed _...W. C. Hunnicutt, Excelsior 

Browns Creek Penne, W. Barrier, Kimball 

West Va. Collegiate Inst. (Secondary Dept.), S. H. Guss, In- 
stitute 


Bluefield Inst. (Secondary Dept.) oc. cicce-ccceco-wnn.....Bluefield 


Private: 


Storer College (Secondary Dept.)...... a-Harpers Ferry 


By all odds West Virginia stands at the head of 
the list of Southern States with regard to provision 
for high school training for its Negro children. Ac- 
cording to the 1920 census the Negro population of 
this State was only 6.25 per cent of the white popu- 
lation. However, the State provided 9.3 per cent as 
many accredited high schools for Negro children and 
the graduates from these Negro high schools are 
about 22.1 per cent as many as those from white 
high schools. 
over the number of accredited high schools report- 
ed for 1926. . 

In this State Mr. W. W. Sanders, colored, is in 
charge of the whole Negro school program of the 
State. West Virginia is one of the three southern 
states in the North Central Association and it is 
tremendously encouraging that 8 of the Negro high 
schools of the State have been approved by this As- 


There has been a net gain of one 


sociation. No higher or more rigid standards are ~ 
applied to high schools. These three schools are 
Kimball High, Huntington High, and the High 
School Department of the West Virginia Colegiate 
Institute.. In every way the State of West Virginia 
counts the Negro schools as a part of the regular 
school system and identical consideration is giyen 
them in all the State publications. It goes without 
saying that standards are the same for all schools 


in the State. 








As teachers are now turning their attention to the 
meeting of the National Association of Teachers in 
Colored Schools which will convene in Charleston, 
West Virginia, July 24-27, it might be of interest 
to those who have not hitherto visited the Alleghany 
Mountain section to have a description of this beau- 
tiful region. West Virginia, commonly known as 
the “Little Mountain State”, lies almost wholly in 
the Alleghany region, abounding in beautiful val- 
leys, high mountain peaks and broad plateaus. The 
State was formerly a part of Virginia which ex- 
tended from the Chesapeake Bay to the Ohio River. 
During those stirring days when there was a serious 
division among the American people on the question 
of slavery, and later on the right of a state to se- 
cede from the Union, that portion of Virginia lying 
west of the Shenandoah Valley seceded from the 
mother State and in 1863 was constituted a State 
and named West Virginia. The people living in 
this territory were lovers of freedom and as a re- 
sult there were only a few slaves keld west of the 
Alleghany Mountains. This love for freedom is 
symbolized in the motto upon the great seal of the 
State “Montani Semper Liberi” (“Mountaineers are 
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West Virginia One of the Many Beauty Spots in Pen erica 


a result Negroes have been shown uniform kindness 
and sympathy and given every opportunity to work 
out their destinies as citizens. 

West Virginia is the second largest producer of 
bituminous coal. Two-thirds of her area is under- 
laid with the finest and best steam coal in the world. 
The high wages paid in the mining regions have at- 
tracted people from every section of the world and 
especially Negroes from the Southern States. It is 
not at all unusual to find a whole community of 
people from Alabama, Georgia, North Carolina or 
Virginia. These people often bring with them their 
preachers and teachers, provided the teachers can 
qualify under the regulations of the State. 

Three trunk line railroads traverse the State. The 
Baltimore and Ohio covers the territory north of 
the Kanawha River. The Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railroad and its branches extend from Cincinnati, 
Ohio and Louisville, Ky., on the west to Washing- 
ton, D. C., and Richmond, Va., on the East. The 
Norfolk and Western Railroad extends from Co- 
lumbus, Ohio to Norfolk, Virginia. There are two 
other railroads that penetrate the State—the New 
York Central and the Virginian. 


Charleston is the Capitol of the State and is sit- 
uated on the Great Kanawha River in Central 
(Continued on page 20) 


Always Free”). The same love for freedom which 
characterized the people of West Virginia in those 
‘early days has continued through the years and as 
















































































Population State Accredited Four Year 
(1920 Census) High Schools Graduates a 
1926-27 2 
= 38 
STATE Colored White n S 6 
q ro Ios 
Colored White [3 |) = & g 3 en eta 
a 3 — = 3 La H — Ho ro) 
= s § eS Ps £ = ‘c (oan n 
= es ° 3 ay io) FS) ® n 
Glahel «@ A = O & Ine 
| | 

BI ADANIG 9 Gncictietees ple nierie-| 900,652| 1,447,032) 0| 0] 0] 247| - 36] 283 Ofig' sitar! 0 
PROT SS y eet ee eu kl. AT 2220 21951 50 6} 6 12 351| 26| Sere 194 4,773| 0 
PATO Ramee eo ke. | 329,487| 638,153 2 0 2 140) 2| 143 oe * | 0 
PSG Sh RE Se 1,206,365] 1,689,114; 6] 14] 99 288| 36| 324 739| 8,782! 0 
SESH 93. i oD | 285,938] 2,180,560] 14/ 0| 14) 382] _ 80 462) | 0 
(AU DCL ETS Seas 5 }. 700,257)°1,096,611) 3)  2/ie 5) 4.342! 53| 395| 188] 5,947 0 
CD va eT he Sek Re ae | 244,479| 1,204,737) 14 2 16 136!) 28 164| *360) *4,097| 1 
OTE STIG § 40) et 935,184] 853,962) 11) 15] 26 ?| , 320) 0 
ER his a eee | 178,241] 3,225,044) 10] 0] 10/ . 588| 78) 666) | 5 
Worth “Carolings).,...2.0k24 763,407| 1,788,779| 33 23 | 56 507 40) 547| 1,575) 10,000) 0 
Bieta iO Mie oA OM settee oe cots)! |: 149,408] 1,821,194| 10 0| 10 + ? 571 1 
poutine Carolina i) 32s 864,719| 818,538; 0| 90} 0] 290 17| 307| 0| 4,300) 0 
MPeTINEBSeG™ meee, 582k 451,758] 1,885,993} 12 0} 12) 304 13 317 188| 5,262 0 
PINGS preree eee rere eA: 8 hha: 741,694! 3,918,165) 20 11 | 31) 691 87| 688| 1,075] 19,500 0 
Mpeg seh UL SS Aes 2 i ee 690,017) 1,617,909} 107-10 20) 367 59 417| *428| rey : 

West Virginia. enn 86,345| 1,377,295 16] 1] 17] 182 0} 182} 263) 1,173} 
| nk acon 1) eT a See 
| 9,008,096|28,596,689 167| 84 | 251| 74,760] +547) £6,163 §4,910 $61,985) 10 








*Public schools only. **Not available.. +In 14 states. {In 16 states. §In 11 states. 
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A unique and effective way of stimulating inter- 
est in the National Association of Teachers in Col- 
ored Schools was the inter-summer school contest 
for membership between the State Normal School at 
Montgomery and Tuskeegee Institute. 

Mr. John C. Wright, chairman of the section on 
College Education and Associate Editor of the Bul- 
letin was responsible for the idea. It was heartily 
entered into by President Trenholm of State Normal, 
Mr. GC. J. Calloway, Executive Secretary of the 
N. A. TG. S3 and Mr? <E; P Roberts, *Director 
Summer School, Tuskegee Institute. The idea was 
to see which institution at the end of a given period 
(July 2-5)would have most nearly enrolled in the 
National 100% of all the teachers registered in the 
summer school. 

At the time of this writing the contest had just 
started. 

At Tuskegee Institute at the end of the first day 
173 of those not already members of the Association 
had joined, and interest and enthusiasm were run- 
ning high. The final outcome of the contest will be 
awaited with great interest. 





Dear Members of the N. A. T. C. S.: 

“On to Charleston” is the battle-cry of.the pre 
gressive teachers in Colored schools all over th 
United States! 

Indications point to the largest and most cor! 
structive session in the Association’s history. Duy) 
ing the past years the Association has been hor| 
ored with signal recognition by such great educé 
tional bodies as Columbia University and the Né 
tional Education Association. The eyes of the er 
tire educational world are upon us. What we d 
at Charleston will be watched with interest and ex 
pectancy. | - 

I challenge the Colored teachers of America t 
respond to the demand of the hour by attending an 
participating in this epoch-making gathering. 

Above all else this one thing we must do—plac 
the organization on a business efficiency basis. Ou 
present debt of several thousands of dollars mus 
be completely wiped out so that the incoming ad 
ministration may begin its work unhampered by fi 
nancial embarrassment. 

Let every state pay its quota 100%. New friend 
have come and are coming to our rescue. It is w 
to us to justify their confidence and support. 

The slogan of the hour is, “On to Charleston an: 
Solvency!” 










Very sincerely yours, | 
W. J. HALE, President. | 


| 


Mrs. Harviett E. Williamson, in charge of th 
Piano Department, Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 
was awarded a fellowship in the Music Maste 
School at Chicago Musical College after a competi 
tive examination for piano study under the Russia) 
Pianist, Bogusloski. Mrs. Williamson compete 
with fifty-five other students for this honor. Mrs 
Williamson was the only Negro to compete for thi 
scholarship. 


INVENTORIES 
School years are drawing to a close. The unmis 
takable signs are everywhere apparent. Commence 


ment orators are loading their guns, and gradua 
tion songs fill the air. For years upon top of year: 
these same signs have come as regularly and un 
varied as the harbingers of spring. But they hav: 
never grown stale nor lost their perennial appeal 
The sweet girl graduate may be less fluffy now thar 
in the staid, old nineties, but she is none the les: 
sweet. Certainly she knows more, and looks ow 
upon the world into which she is taking anothe: 
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nd surer step with more of challenge if less of 
shharm. 


As these are days of closing so they are also days 
wf checking in. As in commercial enterprises, so 
with schools. At the close of the term or year an 
accounting must be made of all property and ma- 
ferial issued for use in the business of education. 
Before checks are issued, an accurate inventory 
must be submitted of all material and equipment 
Peceived and used and remaining on hand. For all 
hat is lost or unaccounted for, the receiver is held 
dersonally responsible. This system, tried and ap- 
roved, for handling the material property and 
iquipment entrusted to the care of teachers of 
youth, should also be used, in a less concrete way, 
derhaps, in checking up on the most precious of 
all the material they handle—the young minds 
hat have been under their guidance for the past 
sight or nine months. They were received, for the 
most part, eager, alert, curious, receptive and en- 
thusiastic. Fresh from months of varied exper- 
ences in work and play, they hastened back to school 
led with zest for another year of searching and 
liscovery in fields and levels of knowledge fasci- 
ating because to them untried. How are they be- 
g returned to those trusting parents and guard- 
ans, and those other generous agencies who checked 
them in last fall for us to use to the glory of God 
and the advancement of mankind. If they are not 
being returned with greater love for God and man; 
irmer faith in the ultimate triumph of the powers 
that make for righteousness; profounder respect 
for the past and all that the fathers have contrib- 
uted to the present thru physical suffering, mental 
anguish, and spiritual martyrdom, sounder bodies, 
and a more genuine sense and appreciation of what 
is fine in nature and humanity, then our inventories 
re sure to reveal serious shortages. Shortages 
vyhich must be accounted for in that really final 
eckoning day, when the Master of all teachers will 
emand an accounting of our stewardship. It is 
ot sufficient that a little information has been 
idded to pitfully meagre stores of knowledge. It 
is not enough that material resources received a 
rear ago have been added to, and the additions 
nade evident in increased endowments and new 
ind stately temples of learning to adorn campuses 

proved and beautified. It is not enough that 
lonors have been won and envied laurels bestowed 
or excellence in feats of strength and physical 
rowess. Our inventories must show that we return 


o the Master His own with usury. We received 
udents, are we checking in men? Men who thru 
ield and shop and laboratory and class-room and 
lay-ground have been made fitter to face the chal- 
enge of abundant life, more courageous to follow 
vherever the path of obvious duty may lead. 
(Reprinted from Tuskegee Messenger.) 


J.C, Wright. 





It is significant and pleasing that we celebrate 
the TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS IN 
COLORED SCHOOLS under the shadow of the 
childhood home of Booker T, Washington. It was 
twenty-five years ago that Mr. Washington sug- 
gested to Mr. J. R. E. Lee the need of an organiza- 
tion among teachers. Mr. Washington realized years 
ago that one of the teacher’s greatest weaknesses 
was his lack of organization. Let us pledge our- 
selves anew to his faith in us and his burning de- 
sire that we learn the mass formation and fight our 
way clear of all obstructions that keep us from 
the peak of our profession. 





Mr. W. A. Robinson, Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the National Association of Teachers 
in Colored Schools, has just completed for the High 
School Section his third annual study of the Four 
Year State Accredited High Schools for Negroes in 
the South. Many of the readers of The Bulletin 
are eagerly awaiting this report. It is vitally neces- 
sary for the Negro students of the South to know 
which high schools are accredited. Their choice of 
profession makes it necessary for them to select high 
schools which are accredited so they may not start 
their “professional study with a handicap. No study 
made under the N. A. T. C. S. program is more 
eagerly looked forward to than this study of the 
high schools made by Mr. Robinson. Mr. Robinson 
is also an Associate Editor of The Bulletin. 


MRS. MARY E. SPENCE RELEASED FROM 
TEACHING TO WRITE HISTORY OF 
FISK UNIVERSITY 


Miss Mary E. Spence is being released from the 
major part of her teaching next year so that she 
may devote her time to writing up the history of 
Fisk University. Perhaps no one is better fitted for 
this important task. Being the daughter of Adam 
K. Spence and having been brought up from child- 
hood on the Fisk campus and having given her life 
to teaching classics at Fisk University, Miss Spence 
has had opportunity to become personally acquaint- 
ed with all of the great personalities which have 
characteried the F'sk faculty and she has watched 
the student*generations come and go throughout the 
years. She has followed them from their first years 
in preparatory school through the high school and 
college and out into life. Her name has become a 
household word to al] Fiskites. 

Knowing intimately so many people Miss Spence 
should be able to catch the atmosphere and produce 
incidents and tell the story of Fisk in its develop- 
ment from a small school housed in General Clinton 
B. Fisk’s barracks to the modern University which 
we now have. All Fiskites will be happy to welcome 
Miss Spence to this new task and will wish her God 
speed.—D. A. S. 
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(Continued from page 17) 

West Virginia, three hundred eighty-seven miles 
West of Washington, D. C., two hundred eleven 
miles east of Cincinnati, Ohio, and two hundred 
seventy-four miles east of Louisville, Ky. The Ches- 
apeake and Ohio Railroad is the principal line reach- 
ing the city from ‘all points east and west. 

Charleston is planning a royal welcome for the 
teachers and their friends who visit the city during 
the meeting. The people have opened their homes 
and will do everything possible for the comfort and 
convenience of their guests. Many social functions 
are being arranged and everything possible is being 
done to make the sojourn of the teachers in the city 
both pleasant and profitable. The people of Charles- 
ton are famous for their hospitality and their read- 
iness to extend to strangers every courtesy possible. 


Near-by Places 


Many who visit the city will be interested in Mal- 
den, the childhood home of the late Dr. Booker 4b 


Washington. This little village is just seven miles 
east of the city on the famous Ocean to Ocean 
Highway (The “Midland Trail’). The site of the 


Washington home is only a few hundred feet from 
the highway. The West Virginia Federation of 
Colored Women’s Clubs is planning to purchase this 
site and make of it a national shrine. 

The West Virginia Collegeiate Institute is seven 
miles west of Charleston on the New York Central 
railroad. One of the State’s highways also passes 
this institution. The Collegiate Institute is a mem- 


ber of the North Central Association of Secondar 
Schools and Colleges and is given adequate suppor 
by the State. The sessions on Thursday will b 
held in the auditorium at Institute. The buildin; 
in which this session will be held cost more than | 
quarter-million dellars and has most modern equip 
ment for the teaching of the arts and sciences, an 
a library that has cost twenty thousand dollars. Th 
West Virginia Legislature appropriates five thou 
sand dollars per year for the purchase of book 
for this library. ' . 

White Sulphur Springs, one of America’s mos 
famous resorts, is one-hundred forty miles east °o 
Charleston on the Chesapeake and Ohio railroad an 
the Midland Trail Highway. Many of the visitor 
to the State will want to visit this resort while the 
are in the State. 

Lakin, where. is located the State Hospital fe 
Colored Insane and the Boys Industrial School, an 
Huntington, where the Girls’ Industrial Home an 
the State Colored Orphan’s Home are located, ar 
only two hours out of Charleston via automobile. 

Bluefield Institute is beautifully situated in tk 
city of Bluefield on the Norfolk and Western Rai 
road, 128 miles southeast of Charleston. The Stat 
highway connects Charleston with Bluefield. Th 
institution is supported by the State and is devote 
to the training of elementary teachers. 

The citizens of Charleston and West Virgin 
without regard to race, are anxious to greet tl 
National Association of Teachers in Colored School 
July 24-27, 1928. 




















One of the Many Beautiful Scenes in West Virginia 
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A Practical Health Program for Elementary Schools 


By F. Rivers Barnwell, Chairman, Dept. Health 
Education 


’ In some of our one-room rural schools the building, 
equipment, heating, lighting and ventilating facili- 
ties are so poor that the bare teaching of the “three 
R’s” is almost impossible. It is undoubtedly discour- 
aging for a teacher in such a school to attempt to in- 


| stitute a health program designed for a modern, 


up-to-date city school where the services of school 
nurse, physician, health supervisor, are available. 


| She is defeated at the very beginning of her pro- 
| gram—if, indeed, she can bring herself to attempt 
| something that she feels at the outset can only result 
| in failure. 


It shall therefore be the purpose of this article to 
suggest a simple health program, practicable in the 
poorest of ovr thousands of colored schools scattered 
in small towns and rural communities throughout 
the South. The value of giving health a regular 
and prominent place in the school curriculum is no 
longer questioned. The rural teacher recognizes this 
as well as anybody; her job in inaugurating a health 
program is simply more difficult, that’s all. 

To begin with—any school can be clean. It may 
require more soap, water and elbow-grease in some 
than in others, but there is no excuse for a dirty 
building or grounds. 


Before school starts, if possible, the teacher should 
visit the school with the trustees, look over the sit- 
uation and suggest the necessary improvements. The 
desks, stove, window panes and window shades 
should’ at least be whole and in good working order. 


.Attention should be given to cracks in floors, walls 


and under doors, that might cause drafts and dis- 
comfort to pupils in cold or damp weather. If neces- 
sary, the older boys can nail strips of wood over the 
apertures. 

The first two or three days of school might well 
be devoted to cleaning up the grounds and building. 
Special attention should be given the toilets, wash- 
rooms and cloakrooms. In the case of outdoor toilets 
too little attention is paid to them as a source of 
disease prevention. Many disease germs such as 
those causing typhoid fever, dysentery, and other 
intestinal diseases, occur only in the discharges from 
the human body, or in substances contaminated with 
these discharges. These deposits in an open-back 
privy, or upon the surface of the ground, are ac- 
cessible for transmission by rodents, chickens, small 
domestic animals and particularly flies. This filth 
can also be washed into nearby wells, springs and 
into streams. When this filth, heavily laden as it is 
with germs, is present and unprotected it is always 
a potential source of infection. Since it is almost 
impossible to detect all carriers of such germs pro- 
tection must be secured by safe disposai of the body 


discharges of all persons at all times. Too much 
attention cannot be given to the place and construc- 
tion of a good sanitary privy around the school, resi- 
dence or other buildings. 

To add to the beauty of the school grounds these 
out houses may be sheltered by building a lattice 
climber and planting some honeysuckle or other 
hardy perennial climber; in communities where you 
have the Cherokee Rose this will be found very good. 


If well water is used for drinking, the well should 
be cleaned out and the water sent to be analyzed. 
This will be done free of charge by County or State 
Board of Health. In case there is no sanitary drink- 
ine fountain, or water cooler with faucet, and drink-. 
ing water has to be kept in an ordinary bucket, ap- 
point monitors from among the older pupils to see 
that the bucket is always clean and the water fresh. 
It should be remembered that individual drinking 
cups fail as a sanitary measure if each child dips his 
cup into a common bucket when he wants a drink. 
If cooler with faucet, or, better still, a sanitary 
drinking fountain is absolutely not to be had, a long 
handled dipper may be purchased for ten or fifteen 
cents and used to dip the water from the bucket 
and pour it into individual drinking cups. 

In one rural school where running water was not 
available for washing hands, the children purchased 
small washpans, brought individual towels and 
soap, and were thus able to carry out the health rule 
of washing hands before each meal, and after every 
visit to the toilet. 

In another school where hot lunch equipment was 
not available, the teacher kept a large dishpan on 
the stove, partially filled with hot water. Children 
brought soup, cocoa, any food that could be kept in 
glass jars and placed in the pan for heating. They 
thus had an opportunity for one hot dish for lunch 
in addition to sandwiches or whatever else they 
brought from home. 

Too much attention cannot be given to the prob- 
lems of heating, ventilating and lighting the school 
room. Pamphlets on correct lighting may be obtain- 
ed from the National Committee for the Prevention 
of Blindness, 370 Seventh Ave., New York City, 
which is cooperating with the National Education 
Association and the American Medical Association 
in determining standards for the conservation of the 
eyesight of school children. 

“Tn attempting to meet the practical problem of 
good ventilation for the school room, it should be re- 
membered that the first and greatest danger is from 
over-heating, the second from dust and bacteria. 
Overheating tends to dry and swell the nasal pas- 
sages, the membrane becomes red and in time quite 
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irritated, not only lowering the amount of air taken 
in, but lowering the resistance to disease. Careful 
experiments prove that ‘Less heat means fewer 
colds’. Kathleen Wilkinson Wooten in “A Health 


Education Procedure”. 


After a teacher has done the best she can to create © 


-a healthful environment for her pupils, her attention 

should be directed toward their physical condition. 
Dr. S. B. Hogg, in “‘Organized Health Work in the 
Schools” (Bulletin U. S. Bureau of Education 1913) 
estimates that ninety percent of the ordinary de- 
fects of school children can be detected by teachers. 
Not every teacher has had definite training.in the 
detection of common defects. An excellent pamphlet 
that will aid teachers in recognizing ordinary defects 
is “What Every Teacher Should Know About the 
Physical Condition of her Pupils.” (Bulletin U. S. 
Bureau of Education 1924. This may be obtained 
for five cents a copy from the Supt. of Documents, 
U.S. Bureau of Education, Dept. of Interior, Wash- 
ington, D. C.) 

To systematize the -teacher’s part in the child 
health program, Dr. Hoag’s “Abbreviated Card 
Form: <A Teacher’s Health Survey of the School 
Child” may be used. These may be mimeographed 
and filed in loose-leaf note books, if a card index is 
not available. The forms should have space at bot- 
tom for results of Snellen’s vision test, of the whis- 
per and watch test for hearing, of inspection for 
symptoms of adenoidg, bad tonsils, of examination of 
teeth and gums, of tests for flat-foot and other pos- 
ture defects, for height and weight records and any 
general remarks. 


ABBREVIATED CARD FORM OF A TEACHER’S 
HEALTH SURVEY OF THE SCHOOL 


CHILD. 
Names: 22) een ee os ap eae SLE ARON Vic es elt eel o 
Grade pe eee Ce ni aia aan Age 
‘Date geet A ee ee a 
1. Have you ever been in a grade more than one 
Year? 2a ee 
2. Have you ever had any serious sickness?................ 


3. Do you feel strong and well new?......00... 

4.Do you eat breakfast every day? 

5. Do you eat a noon meal every day?........................ 

6. Do you drink coffee?...................-. 

7. Do you always have your bedroom windows 
openiat night. ee 

8. Have you been to a dentist within a year’?............ 

9. Do you have toothache often?.......... 

10. Do you own a toothbrush?.....0...... 

11. Do ‘you use your toothbrush every day’................ 

12. Do you have a toothbrush of your own?................. 

13. Do you have much trouble with headache’?........... 

14. Can you read writing on the blackboard from 
SouTseea ts. sores 


15. Does the print in your book run together or 
look dim or crooked ? ou. ccccssssonee 
16. Do your eyes hurt after reading a good while? 


instead of one? : 
18. Do you often have earache’?....................... “3 
19. Do your ears ever run?..20 2. 
20. Can you always hear the teacher? 02.0 
21. Do you go to bed at nine o’cloek? uu 
22. Do you go to bed at ten o’clock? 
23. Do you bathe at least once a week?..... oun Ate: 
24. Have you ever been vaccinated ?..0 
25. Have you ever had smallpox?...w. 


Remarks 


sa tsttee een eneeenen nescence nnd eeennenaneneenccnanenneneeseeeerneesarnscenaeeeenesnascccscensssencessesaseeasines 


(Find out also, and record, child’s weight and 
height). 

The information gained from this type of survey is 
not only of value in checking defects but also in the 
study and checking of the health habits of each 
child, in the organization of a course of study in 
health, and in the making of program for local-par- 
ent-teacher associations. 

The equipment rieeded by the teacher for the sur- 
vey of the individual child in her care is inexpensive 
and may be used with little difficulty. | 


The following list includes all the material need-- 


ed. 

One record form for each child. (Given above.) 

One pair of scales. 

Two tape measures. 

One height and weight table for boys. 

One height and weight table for girls. 

One class room weight record. 

-One Snellen’s vision chart, for vision test. 

One loud ticking or stop watch, for hearing tesi. 

One curtain pole for posture test. 

One tongue depressor for each child (broken. and 
burned immediately after using.) 

The teacher’s survey of the child in her eare 
should be given as soon after school opens as con- 
venient. The second or third week is advisable be- 
cause by this time the teacher has had time to estab- 
lish friendly relations with her pupils and their par- 
ents. The latter should be invited to be present 
when the survey is made. The questionnaire section 
of the survey is made in the semi-privacy of the 
teacher‘s desk or in a room which may be fitted up 
for this particular purpose. 

Whether opinions agree as to the real value of 
“what the scales say” or not, it is the simplest basis 
upon which the teacher a:'d the parent can he in the 
all impovcant checking of a child’s nutritional stan- 
dard. Ts get correcc weicht for height compare the 
child’s height and weight with the “Height and 
Weight Tables for Boys” or the “Height and Weight 
Tables for Girls’? Compiled by Dr. Thomas D. Wood 

(Continued on, page 25) 
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The Teaching of Spelling 


E. E. Matthews, Tallahassee, Florida 


The elementary school curriculum is a more vital 
factor in the development of national life today than 
ever before. The most important subject in the ele- 
mentary curriculum is spelling. Why? <A poor spell- 
er makes a poor reader. A poor reader makes slow 
‘comprehension. 

In order to learn geography, history, hygiene, 
language, or arithmetic, the pupil must be able to 
read and understand what he reads. In order to 
read, the pupil must learn to spell. Spelling in- 
cludes pronunciation and definition of words. It 
would be absurd to assign a lesson in history to a 
pupil in the primer, for no other reason than the 
child could not read and understand it. Hence, I feel 
justified in saying that spelling is the most impor- 
tant subject in the elementary curriculum. 

Spelling, however, is not an easy subject to teach, 
if it is properly taught. Spelling, for the most part, 
is an art and not a science, and must be learned as 
any other art is learned, by practice, repetition, and 
drill. The elementary school has two divisions: pri- 
mary and intermediate. Spelling must be taught 
somewhat differently in each of the divisions. 

In primary spelling, devices are used to renew in- 
terest and impress words upon the pupils’ mind. The 
greatest value of the following devices lies in their 
attractiveness, which wifl cause the pupils to prac- 
tice the spelling of the words at home without real- 
izing that they are doing just what the teacher 
wants them to do. 

1. Give out a spelling lesson consisting of the 
names of dishes used on the table. For the first or 
second grade, supply pictures of each article to be 
studied. Let the pupils cut out the pictures them- 
selves for busy work. After the pictures are collect- 
ed in a-box, proceed with the recitation as follows: 

“We will now set the table. Sarah, tell Henry to 
place a dish on the table, but spell for him the dish 
you wish him to place there. Henry, if Sarah spells 
the word incorrectly, you may look for the dish but 
tell her it isn’t there.” 

“Put a p-l-a-t-e on the table,” spells Sarah. Henry 
does so and then takes his turn. 

2. Let the spelling lesson consist of names of food. 
After having drilled the children by concert reci- 
tation, let the children imagine themselves at dinner. 
The children will say: “Please pass the b-u-t-t-e-r, 
John.” Or, “I weuld like the s-u-g-a-r, if you please, 
Lucile.” The teacher may start the game by giving 
the first sentence. 

3. The game of “fruit-basket” will be found very 
useful in teaching the names of fruit. After the 
necessary concert recitation, each pupil is given the 
name of a fruit secretly. As the teacher names a 
fruit, each places the cut-out form of that fruit in a 
basket, the pupil who has that name must arise and 


spell it quickly. If the pupil fails to spell the fruit 
correctly, it is not put in the basket. Each child is 
eager to have his or her fruit put in the basket. Veg- 
etables, animals, toys and numbers may be substi- 
tuted for fruit. 

4. Words may be taught through motion songs. 
eg. “This is the way we w-a-s-h our face. This is 
the way we c-o-m-b our hair. So early in the morn- 
ing.” Let the children go through the motion as they 
spell the words in concert. : 

5. A combined lesson of verbs and directions may 
be taught by letting each pupil write a command on 
the board for another to follow, as, “Go west.” “Walk 
east.””. “Point North.” “Turn around.” “Stand up.” 
The ingenious can find many other such combina- 
tions within the power of her pupils. ‘ 

6. Children will easily learn to spell articles by 
constantly seeing them spelled. The teacher may 
make slips containing letters from one to three 
inches high and paste the name on every article in 
the classroom. D-e-s-k on each desk, t-a-b-l-e, pi-c- 
t-u-r-e etc. 

Teaching spelling in the intermediate grades re- 
quires much more skill on the part of the teacher. 
First because spelling within itself, or spelling just 
for spelling’s sake is not an attractive subject 
to the pupil. Secondly because there will be 
a tendency to learn to spell the spelling lesson only. 
Therefore the intermediate teacher must develop 
three ideals. She must create a liking for spelling; 
must intensify the ideals of accuracy, speed and sen- 
sitiveness to mistakes; must judge her success as a 
teacher by the ability of her pupils to spell accur- 
ately in their written work. 

To accomplish the three ideals just named the 
teacher needs almost as many devices as there are 
pupils. The chief device is to teach the pupil to 
study spelling. When you have taught the pupil to 
study correctly, almost two-thirds of the task is oc- 
complished. Horn has enumerated nine steps for 
pupils to study words at their seats or outside of the 
class period: 

1. The first step in learning to spell a word is to 
pronounce it correctly. If you do not know how to 
pronounce a word, look up the pronunciation in 
the dictionary. Pronounce the word several times, 
enunciating each syllable as you say ri 

2. Close your eyes and try to recall how the word 
looks, syllable by syllable, as you pronounce it in a 
whisper. 

3. Open your eyes to make sure that you were able 
to recall the correct spelling. 

4. Look at the word again, enunciating the sylla- 
bles distinctly. 

5. Recall again, with closed eyes, 
looked. 


how the word 
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6. Check again the incorrect form. 

7. When you feel that you have learned the word, 
write it. 

8. Repeat this several times without looking at the 
book, or at your previous attempts. : 

9. If you miss the word or either of these trials, 
copy it in your spelling notebook. 

The teacher can make as many copies of the rules 
as she has pupils and have them paste them in the 
front of their spellers, and adhere to it when study- 
ing spelling from the speller, geography, history, 
reader, or any other book where the pupil may need 
to memorize a word. 

Even though a teacher use these rules, all pupils 
will not be equally benefited by them. It has been 
proved by careful experimentation that class drill is 
far more efficient than individual study by the un- 
supervised pupil. 

The time on the daily program devoted to spelling 
should be spent largely on class drill under the di- 
rection of the teacher; it should be devoted to teach- 
ing rather than testing. The following procedure 
is suggested: 


1. The words to be studied should be placed on the 
board and pronounced, omitting diacritical marks 
and hyphens between the syllables. 

2. Develop the meaning orally, either by calling on 
the pupils for sentences using the words, or by giving 
such a sentence or the definition of the word. 

3. Have pupils pronounce words after you, sylla- 
ble by syllable, slowly and distinctly. 

4. Go over the words again underlining the 
difficult part of each word. A difficult word usually 
has but one difficult place that needs special atten- 
tion, and pupils should be drilled to look for this dif- 
ficult place. Some times, contrast with other words, 
as in teaching ‘text’ and ‘test.’ Attention may be 
called to words like ‘ingenous’ and ‘ingenious,” 
noting that the addition of the ‘i’ changes the mean- 
ing of the word. 

5. Erase the words, have pupils close books, and 
write words from dictation on spelling pads. 

6. Collect pads; have pupils turn in the words used 
in sentences. Have them folded and placed in pads 
with the spelling assignment. 

7. Return pads and corrected sentences the fol- 
lowing day. Have each pupil copy the misspelled 
words correctly spelled on slips of paper and placed 
in a “Lest we forget” pocket in the back of the 
speller. These words are to be reviewed and used 
by the teacher as subject matter for spelling matches 
ete. 

Spelling matches, weekly charts, ‘cross country 
races,’ ‘trips around the world,’ and ‘castles,’ may be 
used as incentives for drill. Children will expend 
much energy and time in drilling on material to be 
used in competitive matches. ‘Cross-country races’ 
and ‘trips around the world, may be conducted sim- 
ilarly. Select several cities enroute to a definite 
place; e. g. let Seattle be your destination and Chi- 


has traveled. 


cago, the starting point. It will take five perfe 
recitations in a week to go from Chicago to Seatt 
The first perfect recitation takes the pupils fro 
Chicago to Des Moines, Iowa; the second from D 
Moines to Pierre, S. D.; the third from Pierre 
Yellowstone Park; the fourth from Yellowstone Pai 
to Helena, Mont.; and the fifth from Helena to Sea 
tle. If a pupil does not make a single perfect recit 
tion in a week that leaves him in Chicago. If on 
three perfect recitations, he stops in Pierre. 

By “‘trip around the world,” we mean to set 
definite number of words to be learned in exchang 
for a ticket from New York to Liverpool, a defini’ 
number as a ticket from Liverpool to London, et 
The teacher is to make tickets and issue them as tl 
pupil pays for them by accomplishing a set tas) 
This project may be used for the monthly proje 
rather than a weekly one. 

Approval of the teacher or parents, or othe 
whose opinion is esteemed is a motive with man 
pupils for drill in order to become more accurat 
in execution. The posting of a piece of work fo 
classmates and others to see it, is some times effect 
ively done by having three or more houses drawn o 
cardboard, the best representing the castle and th 
worst the tumbled down heathen hut. Post work ac 
cording to its merits under each house. Pupils wh 
are poor spellers will strive to move out of th 
heathen’s hut and by degrees move to the castle. 

Weekly charts may be made as follows: 


| 








John Doe 
6th. Grade 


.Mar-16-21,1928 





On the diagram given here it is supposed tha 
the pupil’s standing on Monday was 60 per cent. / 
dot is placed on the vertical line for Monday besid 
the number 60. On Tuesday, the standing is 75 
The pupil places a dot on the vertical line for Tues 
day opposite 75 and draws the line from Monday’: 
record to Tuesday’s record to show the direction h 
On Wednesday his standing is 80 
Again he places the dot and draws the line, whicl 
still ascends. On Thursday, he probably does no 
give as much time to his preparation and hence: 
makes 70. The line goes down. This alarms hin 
and ‘he prepares for Friday (as no one likes to se 
himself fail) and the line again ascends to 90. Th 
method is called self-competition, and serves as ar 
important factor for some pupils, but not for all. 

Like every thing else there are a few positive ‘do 
nots’ or ‘don’ts’ in teaching spelling. . 


re 
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1. Do not waste time during the spelling period in 
eveloping the definition of a word that is fairly well 
nderstood by the class. The contextrual use of the 
ord in a variety of good sentences is a good and 
rief method of teaching its meaning. 


2. Do not require pupils to mechanically write a 
word twenty-five times in order to learn a misspelled 
word. You will find at the finish of such 4 task the 

upil still does not know how to spell the word and 
as added another black mark in his heart against 
earning to spell. 


3. Do not call attention unnecessarily to the wrong 
orm: for example, never say “Do not use two I’s in 
always,’”’ but say, “Notice that there is one ‘l’ in 


‘always’.” 


4, Do not give more than four to six new words at 
a lesson. This may seem too few, but an average of 
five new words a day for nine months, or one hun- 
dred eighty days, means nine hundred words a year. 
Hence in the six years that the pupil spends in the 
| elementary school (or by the time he is ready to 
enter Junior High School) he will master all the 
words commonly used in writing. 


5. Do not push pupils through drill exercises in 
| order that they may “pass”. This is by no means a 
good motive to employ. 


While there is, of course no cure in sight for all 
of our educational weaknesses, it seems safe to as- 
‘sume that, if spelling could be properly taught 
throughout the elementary school, we would be well- 

igh a solution for our reading, history, geography, 
anguage and arithmetic problem. The mastery of 
these tend to a more perfect development of our na- 
tional life. 





(Continued from page 22) 


and Dr. Bird T. Baldwin and accepted as standards 
by the Government. These may be had on request 
from the U. S. Bureau of Education, Dept. of Inter- 
ior, Washington, D. C. The large class room weight 
records may be had for five cents each from the same 
source. These are particularly valuable, because 
when placed on the school room wall, the children 
may watch their own progress. He'!pful rivalry also 
results from the use of the class-room record. All 
school children should be weighed once a month dur- 
ing the school year and their height should be taken 
every six months. Scales in the smaller schools will 
_ probably be the exception rather than the rule, but 
the ingenious teacher will not be daunted by their 
absence. She may borrow some, or she may weigh 
the children at a convenient grocery store. 

The above survey, when completed, should be kept 
on file and should be rechecked the first school day of 
‘every month during the term. These survey forms 


should be kept from year to year with class records 
and the record of each class in hygiene. 


Dr. David Mitchell says that it is not sufficient to 
bring a child up to normal physical condition and 
leave him without habits which would continue to 
keep him in that condition. He must be educated 
in the matters of personal health and hygiene, in the 
reasons for eliminating certain things, such as the 
use of coffee and in the reasons for the observation of 
other things such as the amount of food, periods of 
sleep and rest, slow eating, cleanliness, proper exer- 
cise and fresh air. 

















Mr. J. A. Beauchamp, Assistant to the National 


Director of Inter-Racial Activities of the Boy Scouts 
of America is the first Negro official appointed in 
Mr. Beauchamp was supervisor 
of the Manual Training Department of the Stanton 
High School, Jacksonville, Florida, and had organ- 
ized, previous to his going to Florida, a Boy Scout 
It was through his work in the 


this organization. 


Troop in Texas. 
30y Scout Troops of Texas and Florida that the 
organization recognized the ability of Mr. Beau- 
champ and appointed him to its official staff. Dur- 
ing the Summer School Session of Tuskegee Institute 


Mr. Beauchamp is in charge ef the Scout Masters 


Training Course. 
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Below are listed the principal health habits around 
which a health program for the elementary grades 
should be built. For the younger children the im- 
mediate prcblem should be to provide the child with 
actual experience in following the health rules and 
to see that this experience results in satisiaction. 
The older children should be given reason for follow- 
ing the health rules and an opportunity for checking 
up on their own health habits. 


Health Habits to be Established in the Elementary 
Grades 


1. Eating three warm wholesome meals regularly 
each day, with no candy or sweets between meals. 
Sitting down to eat, chewing food thoroughly, eating 
slowly. 


2. Every day eating some fruit and two or three 
vegetables, including one green or leafy vegetable. 
At every meal eating some whole grain bread or 
cereal. 


8. Drinking at least one pint of milk but no tea 


or coffee. 


4.Drinking at least three, and preferably four, 
glasses of water every day. 


5. Sleeping the number of hours indicated below, 
well covered, with bedroom windows opened wide. 


Children 4 and 5 should sleep at least 12 hours 
each night. 


Children 6 and ne should sleep 11% hours each 
night. 


Children 8 and 9 should sleep 11 hours each night. 


Children 10 and 11 should sleep 10% hours each 
night. 


Children 12 and 13 should sleep 10 hours each 
night. 


6. All children should have at least two years of 
play in the fresh air daily. Children in the early 
elementary grades need much more than this. When 
the weather does not permit going out of doors, 
they should play with the windows open. 


7. A natural bowel movement every day (in the 
morning preferably.) 


8. Brushing the teeth twice a day (in the morning 
and before going to bed.) 


9. A full tub or spgnge bath at least once a week, 
(Warm water should be used whenever possible, and 
plenty of soap.) 


10. Washing the hands before eating, and after 
going to the toilet. 


11. Always carrying a handkerchief and being 
careful to protect other people by holding it over the 
mouth and nose when coughing or sneezing. 








W. A. ROBINSON, 


Chairman of Executive Committee 
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Three Scientifically Constructed Texts for 
Adyanced Stenographic Training 


business severed Sk and cultural content. Arranged ac- 
cording to a gradual progression in syllabic intensity. 


RATIONAL TYPEWRITING PROJECTS 
y Rupert P. SoRelle 
208 pages; cloth; $1.20 


Few stenographers can look back to a year’s train- 
ing “on the job” that added to their experience as much 
as is learned by completing the 180 Rational Typewrit- 
ing projects on business letter writing, manuscripts, tab- 
ulations, invoices, and legal papers. 


SECRETARIAL STUDIES 
By Rupert P. SoRelle and John Robert Gregg 
416 pages; cloth; $2.40 


Every stenographer, to be well trained, should be 
taught the duties and the responsibilities of the secreta- 
ry. You will find in the 1928 edition of Secretarial 
Studies a complete and teachable reproduction of the 
busy life of the present-day secretary. 


Order Samples from Our Nearest Office 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


Chicago Boston 
Toronto 


New York San Francisco 


RATIONAL DICTATION ' 
By Dr. Edward J. McNamara and Mark I. Markett 
480 pages; cloth; $1.40 
Written by ae of the best-known shorthand teachers 
in America. 5 business letters and 56 articles, rich in 
London : 
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STRAIGHT COLLEGE 


New Orleans, La. 


Under the auspices of the American Mis- 
sionary Association and affording choice ad- 
vantages for earnest students. The depart- 
ments are: 


College of Arts and Sciences 
Teachers’ College 
Preparatory 

Practice School ~ 
Music 

Business Administration 


Pre-Medical and Pre-Dental courses are also 
offered as well as courses in Manual Training 
and Home Economics. 

An able faculty has been selected from 
standard institutions. The expenses are mod- 
erate. 


The Collegiate Year is Thirty-six Weeks. 
Address: 


JAMES P. O’BRIEN, President 
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Atlanta Bibl of | 
Social Work | 
i 
' 


(Established 1920) 
, (Incorporated 1924) 


Trains students for professional social 
work in the South. 


Courses offered in: Social Case Work; 


Human [ehavior: Community Organi- 


zation; Sceial Research. 


Field Work with Social Agencigs. 


For further information address: 


The Director, 


FORRESTER B. WASHINGTON, A.M., 
Atlanta School of Social Work 
193 Auburn Ave. Atlanta, Georgia 
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TENNESSEE A. & I. STATE COL- 
LEGE, NASHVILLE 


Summer School Announcement, June 6, 
to August 24, 1928 
Teachers whose schools open prior to Au- 


gust 24 should enter March 16 or April 27. 


| 
} 
| 
| Railroad reduced rates—Buy tickets June 4 to 
11, first half; July 10 to 16, second half. Spe- 
cial cars on request. Certificates renewed— 
State Teachers’ 
j 


Credit toward degrees. Asso- 


ciation July 10-11. Inter-racial League July 
12. Agriculture and Supervisors’ Short Course 
July 9-20. National Association of Teachers 
in Colored Schools, Charleston, West Virginia, 
July 24 through 27. ON TO NASHVILLE. 
ON TO CHARLESTON. For identification 
and further 


President W. 


certificates information write 


J. Hale, Nashville, Tennessee. 
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KNOXVILLE COLLEGE 


Knoxville, Tennessee 


Standard college, normal, and high 
school courses. 

Distinct department and extensive 
courses in education. 

Full credit given by State Depart- 
ment of Education for Teachers’ Cer- 
tificates. 

Students may register the first ten 
days of any quarter. 


Expenses reasonable. 


catalog and other literature 


J. KELLY GIFFEN, President 
Knoxville College 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


! For 
write: 
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BETHUNE-COOKMAN COLLEGE 


(Formerly The Daytona Normal and Industrial Institute) 


DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA 


Located in the Beautiful Halifax Country on the East Coast of Florida. 
An Institution Where Opportunity is Afforded for the Highest 
and Best in Education. Offering Courses in 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Normal Training School for Teachers 
College Preparatory - 








Special Work Offered in Commerce, Music, Domestic Science and Art, 
Agriculture and Carpentry — 





Athletics Encouraged for Boys and Girls 





Dormitory Facilities Unsurpassed 








For Information, Write to 


Mary McLeod Bethune, President 
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Ro 
TOUGALOO COLLEGE | TALLADEGA COLLEGE 


Talladega, Alabama 
Fifty-sixth Year 
F. A. SUMNER, President 
Up-to-date in its equipment. High stan- $ 
dards of scholarship. Thoroughly Chris- § 
tian in its ideals. 


Tougaloo, Mississippi 


A School of High Standards 
for Colored Youths 


een Departments 

ull College Course. 3 Theological Seminary, College of Arts 
Two-year College Teacher-Training Course. and Science, offering special courses 
High School Courses: 4 in Education, Social Service, Music, 
The best school for Negroes in the State.” — Business Administration, Journalism 
Bishop Theodore D. Bratton, of the Episcopal and Physical Training. 


Diocese of Mississippi. 


; Six hundred students, 45 teachers, 800 
Founded in 1869 by the American acres. 30 buildings, electric lights, 
Missionary Association steam theat. Beautiful and healthful 
location in the foothills of the Blue 

Ce Ridge. An ideal place for young men 


: and women. 
For Information, Address 


REV. WILLIAM T. HOLMES For further information, Address— 
Tougaloo, Hinds County, Mississippi THE REGISTRAR. 
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TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE SUMMER QUARTER 
Tern Weeks: June 4 to August 11 
First Term: June 4 to July 7 Second Term: July 9 to August 11 


Recitations Six Days in the Week 
Twelve Weeks’ Work in Ten Weeks 
Credit Granted Toward High School 
and Junior College Diplomas in Teacher Training 
Credit toward B. S. Degree in Education, Home Economics and Agriculture 
Certificates Extended and Renewed 


Registration fee, $4.00 for one term; $7.00 for both terms, payable in 
advance. 


: Write for Catalog 
R. R. MOTON, Principal E. C. ROBERTS, Director 
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SHAW UNIVERSITY 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


Founded in 1865 
Joseph L. Peacock, President 
The Leading “A” Grade Negro College of 
North Carolina 


The first College for Colored Youth in North 
Carolina to receive an “A” rating by the State 
Department of Education. Shaw is the first 
Negro Institution south of Washington to 
limit itself strictly to college and theological 
work. 

Degrees: A.B., B.S., B.Th., and B.S. in 
Home Economics for courses pursued in Latin, 
Modern Languages and Literature, Mathemat- 
ics, the Natural and Social Sciences, Philoso- 
phy, Education, Theology and Home Econom- 
ics. 

Shaw University, having a beautiful campus 
and athletic field, is located practically in the 
heart of the Capital City. A strong faculty, 
ample library facilities, and equipment for 
teaching tle sciences are worthy of your con- 
sideration. 

With no academy, increasing emphasis will 
be placed upon college standards and promo- 
tion of the college spirit. "5 

Special attention is given to the training of 
teachers. Terms Moderate. Send for Catalog. 


Address: THE PRESIDENT, Shaw University, 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
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MORGAN COLLEGE 


JOHN O. SPENCER, President 
John W. Haywood, A.M., S.T.D., Dean. 


Location: College town between North and 
South. 
Courses: Semester Credit System. A. B., 
B. S., and B. S. in Education degrees. Ad- 
vanced courses in Education. Certificates for 
High School teaching. 
Rating: Accredited by the Association of 
Colleges and Preparatory Schools for the Mid- 
dle States and Maryland, by the State Board 
| of Education in Maryland and other States. 
i 


Policy: Co-educational. 
Faculty: University trained specialists. 


Site: Eighty-five acres, beautiful scenery, 
athletic fields. 


Dormitories: Equipped and supervised. 


Summer School: (1928) Six weeks, June 25th 
to Aug. 3rd. 
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Information: Address Edward N. Wilson, Reg- 
istrar, Morgan College, Baltimore, Md. 
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THE 


Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute 


Founded by BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 
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Offers Excellent Opportunities to Negro Youth to Secure an Excellent Lit- 
erary and Normal Course and a Course in Mechanical Industries, 
Women’s Industries or Agriculture 
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THE MECHANICAL INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS is composed of forty 
. trades including Auto-Mechanics, Applied Electricity, Photography, Printing, Machine- 
Shop Practice and Tailoring. The plant consists of five large buildings equipped with 
modern tools and machinery. The latest methods of instruction are employed and prac- 
tical work is an important part of each course. 


THE WOMEN’S INDUSTRIES consist of such courses as- Domestic Science and Art, 
Home-crafts, Laundering, Sewing, Ladies’ Tailoring and Millinery. This department 
offers splendid training for young women desiring to be Domestic Science and Art 


Teachers as well as those who are planning to enter commercial fields in the other in- 
dustries offered. : 


THE AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT covering 1,850 acres of land, offers a splendid 
oe _ four-year course in Secondary Agriculture and a four-year course in Advanced Agricul- 
a ture; training’ the young men to be Farm Demonstrators, Teachers of Agriculture and 
£ Scientific Farmers. 


% FOUR-YEAR COLLEGE COURSES leading to the Bachelor of Science degree are of- 
fered in Agriculture, in Home Economics and in Education. : 


TWO-YEAR COLLEGE COURSES are offered in Education, Agriculture, Business 
Practice, Home Economics and Technical Arts. 


THREE-YEAR COURSE IN NURSE TRAINING is offered in the John A. Andrew 


Memorial Hospital and Nurse Training School. Graduates are qualified for registra- 
tion in all Southern states. 


LOCATION unsurpassed for healthfulness. 
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Write for Catalog of Information 
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ROBERT R. MOTON, Principal 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, ALABAMA 
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ATLANTA UNIVERSITY MOREHOUSE COLLEGE 


(Formerly Atlanta Baptist College) 


Pioneer in liberal education. ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Occupying historic ground on one of Atlanta’s hills. College Academy Divinity School 
Advantages of a growing city and fraternal relations A ; : ARES 

with other institutions of higher learning. An institution famous within recent years 


COLLEGE and NORMAL Departments with carefully 


for its emphasis on all sides of manly devel- 
supervised practice teaching in grade and High School 


Be opment—the only institution in the South de- 
Graduates make good in Northern Universities. pee Graliaten ivcn niente eee 
For further information, address— ree pompern pavers aa Debating, Y. M. C. 
: etics, all fine features. 
THE PRESIDENT, ATLANTA UNIVERSITY j For information, address— 
Atlanta, Georgia j JOHN HOPE, President 
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THE TEACHER AND THE SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


THE TEACHER WHO CONSIDERS SUMMER SCHOOL IS A SERIOUS : 
INDIVIDUAL WITH NO TIME TO WASTE. HE HAS A DEFINITE AIM i 
IN VIEW: TO TAKE COURSES DEFINITELY LEADING TO A COLLEGE 
DEGREE OR WHICH WILL HAVE DEFINITE BEARING ON HIS EFFI- i 
CIENCY AS A TEACHER AND ON HIS EARNING CAPACITY. THE ' 
FISK SUMMER SESSION IS DESIGNED FOR THIS TYPE OF i 
TEACHER. IT IS HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY STATE SUPERINTEN- 
DENTS BECAUSE OF ITS EFFICIENT FACULTY AND ITS WIDE 
VARIETY OF COURSES. THE NEEDS OF THE INDIVIDUAL STU- 
DENT ARE STUDIED BY EXPERTS AND HE IS ADVISED HOW TO MAKE | 











THE BEST USE OF THE SUMMER PERIOD. A LETTER TO THE DEAN 

OF THE UNIVERSITY, STATING YOUR PURPOSE IN DOING SUM- 

MER SCHOOL WORK, WILL BRING A PROMPT REPLY INDICATING 

WHAT COURSES WILL BEST SUIT YOUR INDIVIDUAL NEEDS. A 

BULLETIN OF THE SUMMER SCHOOL IS NOW READY. WRITE TO— 
- THE DEAN 


FISK UNIVERSITY 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 





| 
WHY THE FISK SUMMER SCHOOL? 


| 1. The subjects taught are the identical ern Languages, Sociology, Economics, 
with those of the regular sessions. History, Psychology, Mathematics, Phi- 

| losophy and Physical Education will be 

2, Outstanding teachers of other schools. offered. 

supplement the regular corps of effi- ; , 

cient teachers. Summer Session will be in two terms of 

six weeks each. The first term begins 

June 9th and closes July 20th. Second 

term begins July 23d and closes Au- 

gust 31st. 

| 

| 

| 


=a 


3. Work done at Fisk is accepted by lead- 
ing universities and boards of education. 


4, Nashville i il ibl d offers 
Be eee soe tas thes teacher. -Reduced railroad rates over the South- 


a pleasant change to the teacher who tf : ak 
- wishes to combine week-end recreation eastern territory are offered to Fis 
with a five-days-a-week study program. summer students. 


5. Many courses in Education, Natural 8, Fisk offers ideal accommodations to the 
Sciences, Literature, Ancient and Mod- summer student. 


FOR BULLETIN OF SUMMER SCHOOL 
Write to 


THE DEAN 


FISK UNIVERSITY 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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Adds health to the bread 
you bake 


Rumford Baking Powder puts 
back into white flour the phosphates 
and calcium which the milling proc- 


ess removed. 


It gives to bread and cake the 
healthful properties of whole wheat 





plus the lightness and tastiness of 


Rumford is always uniform, al- BEST 
ways dependable. That is why the THAT 
| ; SCIENCE 
very first baking effort of the neo- CAN 


phyte in cookery cannot fail to be PRODUCE 


successful. ME Nah hE chon ay ah 


¥ i 
be ¥ y 
Nt 7 


BAKING POWDER 


Send today for the free book, “Rumford Everyday 
Cook Book for the Housekeeper and Student.” . It 
discloses the favorite methods of famous cooks. 





Rumford Company “i= «t+ +t Providence, R. I. 
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UNIVERSITY OF N.C. AT CHAPEL HILL 
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